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FREE 


FOR 10 WEEKS 


Sanitary 
Cream 
Separator 


Capacity Up . 
Te 800 ibs. per Hour 
E don’t ask you to send a penny, make any de- 
posit or ‘obligate yourself in any way. Simply 
try a King ag rin your own home or 
dairy for Ten W 108, just as if you owned it, 
test it with warm or cold milk, and if it doesn't 
separate all the cream right down to the very last 
drop in finer condition and do it easier than any 
other separator on the market, bar none——then re- 
turn kt, ai uur @xpense, the trial costs you nothing. 


Simplest and Most Efficient 


Absolutely Sanitary 

The King skims warm or cold milk nwre thorough- 
ly and easier than any made, regardless of 
price, Positively never defeated in a skimming cone 
test. Ssrong, durable, runs very freely; has all latest 
improvements including our improved separabl > dise 
bow!. Simplest machine to clean, all parts readily ac- 
cessible; No nooks or corners to gather or bold dirt, 
After ten weeks’ Free Trial, if you decide to keep It, 
you can. ciidoke- your own terms to pay. The 
MING SANITARY SEPARATOR in a!i sizes cost you only 
one-half as much as agents’ machines. Buying direct 
from our factory saves you all the expense of the 
agents, galesinen, stores, wagons, etc, To prove our 
claims, we make the most Liberal Offer ever heard of. 


Life Long Guarantee 


Should any part of the King Separator prove de- 
fective in material or workmanship during the entire 
life of the machine, we'll replace it with a new and 
perfect part absolutely free of all cost to you and pre- 
pay all express charges, 

Our million-doliar-factory stands back of 
every KING Separator 


Send for Free Catalog at once 
‘This is your opp ity to sav y. Itisto your 
advantage to read our descriptive catalog AT ONCE. 


KING SEPARATOR WORKS 


271 Rano St., Buffalo, N.Y. 














Quinn’s 
Ointment 


forcurbs, splints, spavin, ring 
wind-puffs, thoroughpin, swelling of the 
throat and glands, all bunches, enlarge- 
ments on flesh, cuts, bruises, scratches, 
lameness, etc. Has been proved as 


The SURE Horse Cure 


ually valuable for lump and all cattle blem- 
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We manufacture the world’s best Steel Roofing in Roll 
Cap. Pressed standing seam and V crimp. Galvanized 
Conductor Pipe Eave Trough and Fittings. It will 
my you to send for catalog 7, and prices, Free, “ 


The Niles Iron & Steel Roofing Co., Niles, Q, 





PRACTICAL 
Successful Silage Mixtures 


C. B. Robinson operates a dairy 
farm of -175-acres neaf Georgetown, 
Ky, a town-of 5000 population, sell- 
ing retail milk and’ cream. A silo 
18x33 feet is one of the. most ‘impor- 
tant factors in the of this 
farm, 

Ten acres are planted for the sito. 
Five acres of this are planted with a 
mixture of corn, kafir corn and sor- 
ghum. This is planted in rows, the 
corn being drilled first, then the kafir 
corn and sorghum: are drilled in the 
same rows. 

Five acres are similarly planted in 
a mixture of corn, cowpeas and sor- 
ghum. Both the first and second mix- 
tures are cut with a corn binder and 
bound in bundles of, convenient size 
for handling. Placed in bundles the 
crop is much easier to load_and to 
feed into the cutting box, and is also 
taken into the cutter more rapidly. 

Mr Robinson cuts down the entire 
10 acres the day before the filling of 
the silo begins. This plan works weil 
provided no accident occurs to stop 
or delay. the filling, in which case 
there is danger of the corn thus cut 
in advance becoming dry or moldy 
before the silo filling can be re- 
sumed. The 10 acres referred to 
have been used continuously for sev- 
eral years for growing silage crops. 
Heavy. manuring prevents the exhaus- 
tion of the land and permits the 
growing of bigger crops in each suc- 
ceeding season. Eight acres of sor- 
gzghum sown broadcast served to feed 
50 head of dairy cows from Septem- 
ber 15 to January 1, 


Shed.-Shelter for Cows 


A striking feature of this dairy ts 
the one-story, flat-roofed shed where 
the cows are kept at night and dur- 
ins severe weather. This is built on 
to the milking barn and is 54x70 feet, 
accommodating 50 cows, which are 
turned’ into the shed after being 
milked in the milking barn, The 
cows receive all their silage, hay, 
stover and other roughage in large 
troughs placed in the covered shed, 
thus ke¢ping the milking barn free 
from dust and dirt. This shed was 
built by. workmen hired by the day, 
the total cost of labor and material 
‘being $300. The roofing material is 
sheet ‘iron and the roof is supported 
by posts. The sides are boxed with 
solid boards, but the south end is left 
open except for a plank fence for con- 
fining the cows, 

This system 
large amount of 
about twice the amount necessary 
when the cows are confined in 
stanchions and provided with a ma- 
nure gutter behind. The labor of han- 
dling the manure is greatly reduced, 
since it is allowed to accumulate in 
the shed, being hauled by driving into 
the shed with wagon or spreader and 
hauling directly to the field. 

A solid tire 25 horse-power auto 
truck, costing $900, is used for deliv- 
ering milk from dairy to the retail 
trade. This permits quick delivery, 
a matter of much importance, espe- 
cially in the summer time. The ma- 
chine is operated by the proprietor. 
It costs $10 a month to run the ma- 
chine. 


Fertilizers Better Than Manure 


Cc. P. AUGUR, CONNECTICUT 


success 


requires the use of a 
bedding; in fact, 





With over 40 years’ experience in 
the use of commercial fertilizers be- 
hind me, I am of the opinion that 
such fertilizers can be used for an in- 
definite period with increasing good 
results, if proper methods are used to 
keep up a supply of humus in the soil 
and to correct acidity. Stable manure 
is so uncertain in its constituents, and 
so liable to contain the seeds of weeds 
and undesirable grasses that I prefer 
to obtain humys from plowing under 
green crops, clover, turnips, cowpeas, 
vetch, even green weeds, if nothing 
else is available. 

Ang of these cover crops will supply 
the needed humus, and an application 
of lime, preferably harrowed in after 
plowing, will correct acidity. ‘No crop 
ever yet removed all the elements of 
fertility from the soil in one season, 
and in. solls not subject to severe 
leaching potash and phosphoric, acid 
are rarely subject to much loss. The 
evanescent element is nitrogen, and 
with that fact in mind, succeeding ap- 
plications of fertilizer can be balanced 
accordingly. I have in mind a. plot of 
grass land on which a light tep-dress- 
ing of standard fertilizer was applied 


FARM QUESTIONS 


four years ago, and the crop of hay 
has each year since been double the 
original yield. I confidently expect a 
nearty equal yield the coming season. 


New York Milk Bills _ 


Gov Sulzer has caused to be intro- 
duced in the legislature a proposed 
new law to govern the production 
and sale of dairy products for public 
consumption. This measure _would 
create a state department to § be 
known as the sanitary milk depart- 
ment, to haye charge of the execution 
of all laws relating to production, 
manufacture, packing, storing, trans- 
porting and sale of dairy products 
and the sanitation, conduct and opera- 
tion of dairies, creameries, shipping 
stations, transportation companies 
handling milk or its products, and all 
places where such products may be 
kept, stored, sold or offered for sale, 
and factories manufacturing dairy 
products. 

The head of the department is to 
be a sanitary milk board, consisting 
of the sanitary milk commissioner, the 
commissioner of health of New York 
city and the commissioner of agricul- 
ture. The commissioner is to be ap- 
pointed by the governor, with the 
advice and consent of the senate, for 
a three-year term, and is to be the 
executive officer of the department. 
He is to receive $6000 a year and his 
necessary expenses. The commis- 
sioner of agriculture and the city 
health commissioner are to receive 
their necessary expenses. The board 
is to appoint such assistant commis- 
sionsers, counsel, clerks, stenographers, 
chemists, examiners, agent and em- 
ployees as it may deem necessary, and 
to fix their compensation. 

The state agricultural department 
and the New York city health de- 
partment are authorized in their dis- 
cretion to adopt the acts and reports 
of subordinates of the sanitary milk 
board as if they were the acts of 
subordinates of their respective de- 
partments; and similar authority is 
given to the sanitary milk department, 
the state agricultural department and 
the New York city health department, 
to receive reports and adopt acts of 
Subordinates of the department of 
health of any other first or second- 
class city which may be engaged in 
making local inspections and tests of 
milk and dairy products. 

There are numerous regulations in 
regard to butter and cheese factories, 
the manufacture and sale of condensed 
milk, branding, prohibition of the 
mixing of animal fats with milk, 
cream or butter, or the manufacture 
or sale of imitation cheese, branding 
of cheese, and other related subjects, 
and penalties are prescribed for vio- 
lations, 

Amendment to Agricultural Law 

Senator Ralph W. Thomas, a pro- 
fessor in Colgate college, residing in 
central New York’s dairy district, 
has introduced a bill to amend the 
agricultural law for the regulation of 
milk gathering stations. If it should 
become a law it would apply on and 
after September 1, to stations where 
milk is bought for shipping else- 
where, either for consumption in its 
raw state or for manufacture into 
human | food. After the day men- 
tioned no person, firm, association or 
corporation may buy such milk unless 
tLe business is regularly transacted 
at an office or a stcti 1 w hin the 
state, and unless a license is secured 
under the new provisions. The ap- 
plicant must satisfy the commissioner 
of agriculture of his or its character, 
responsibility and good faith. The 
license is to be good for a year and 
the license fee is ixed at.$10. If the 
applicant is a Lv resident, he must 
furnish. bond. 








The Milk Producers of Ohio are 
being driven almost to the wall or, in 
other words, they are being driven as 
near out of business as they can be 
and exist, and keep their business go- 
ing. Considerable of the time during 
the last 1% years a ton of milk has 
not brought enough to buy a ton of 
ground feed of good quality, that is, 
where the milk is sold to the large 
dealers to be taken to the city of 
Cleveland, City inspection and sani- 
tary regulations have increased the 
cost of production, and many produc- 
ers have already quit. And now comes 
a Cincinnati veterinarian, Dr Louis P. 
Cook, who introduces a bill proposing 
to tuberculin test every cow in Ohio at 
the owner’s expense and slaughter all 
reacting cows without compensation to 
the owner.—[A. A. McNish, Geauga 
County, O, 


Milk Strike Unsuccessful—The 
dairymen in Hamilton Co, O, furnish- 
ing milk to the dealers in Cincinnati 
tried to get a fair price for milk by 
holding it off the market for-a few 
weeks, but the dealers, instead of pay- 
ing local producers a fair price, sent 
to Ilinois and other distant points 
and paid more, until the strike was 
over, when they were able to get milk 
again’ at their own price. 
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THIS OFFER IS NO CATCH. 
It is a solid proposition to send, 
on trial, fully guaranteed, a new, 
well made, easy running separa- 
tor for $15.95. 8 hot or cold 
milk; making heavy or_ light 
cream. Designed especially for 
small dairies, hotels and private 


capacity machines. 

a sanitary marvel, easily cleaned. 
Gears thoroughly protected. 
Western orders filled from 
Western points. Whether your 
dairy is large or.small, write 
us and obtain our handsome 
free catalog. Address: 


CAN SEPARATOR CO. ‘e 
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Raw Ground Lime 


For use in stable gutters as an absorbent. 
F. E. Conley Lime Co., Dept.i, Utica, N.Y. 
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Pennsylvania Methods in Feeding for Beef 


Certain Sections in Keystone State Famous as Beef Centers---Custom Is of Long Period---Farm Supply Picked Up 
Here and There or Bought at Stock Yards---Farm Roughage, Home Raised Grain and Purchased Concentrates 
Are Fed-—Satisfactory Profit of $7.50 a Head-—By Cyrus T. Fox of Berks County, Pennsylvania 


N a number of counties of Pennsyl- 
vania the feeding of cattle during 
the winter, for the purpose of sup- 
plying the demand for stall-fat- 

tened beef, has become quite a business. This 
is true, especially of such counties as Lancas- 


ter, Berks, Lehigh, Lebanon, Dauphin and 
York. An important factor in the develop- 
ment of this industry is the desire of the 


farmer to secure an abundance of barnyard 
manure, which he regards as the best fer- 
tilizer that can be put on his land. 

In Lancaster county, where much tobacco 
is grown—the value of last year’s crop, for 
instance, having been estimated at $3,000,000— 
it is very necessary to maintain the fertility 
of the soil in the highest degree possible, in 
order to be successful in producing a paying 
crop. Tobacco is known as a great impover- 
isher of the soil, and the elements of plant 
food which it takes away must be resupplied 
in order that another crop can be grown upon 
the same piece of land. In the fruit districts 
of Berks, Lehigh and the other counties men- 
tioned, barnyard manure is recognized as one 
of the most valuable things that can be applied 
to the soil. It is highly useful as a top-dress- 
ing in the orchard, on account of its strawy 
nature, serving as a 


acres. Twenty steers were allotted to each 
farm, which he considered a_ sufficient 
number. 


Benjamin E. Mann, a Lancaster county 
land owner, has a similar idea as to the 
number of steers that can be profitably fed 
on a farm. He feeds about 56 steers each 
year—26 on the home farm, four miles west 
of Millersville, and 30 on a second farm, four 
miles west of Lancaster. 

David S. Brumbach, a prominent member 
of the Exeter farmers’ union of Berks county, 
is feeding this winter on one of his three 
farms in the eastern part of the county 22 
head. It will thus be seen that the average 
set years ago by Judge Stitzel, who had at 
one time over 20 farms in his care, either as 
owner or manager, is considered to be about 
right today. 


Kind of Cattle Purchased 


The cattle that are fed are known as stock- 
ers and feeders. They are bought in the fall, 
when weighing from 800 to 1000 pounds; when 
sold six to seven months later, they should 
have gained from 400 to 500 pounds, or an 
increase of about 50%. These cattle are gen- 
erally purchased at the stock yards in the 


ties deriving their supplies of feeder cattle 
from Lancaster stock yards are Berks, York, 
Chester, Delaware, Bucks, Lebanon, Lehigh, 
Dauphin, Cumberland, Adams, Perry and 
Juniata counties in Pennsylvania; and ‘Cecil 
and Harford counties, Maryland. Some go 
also to points in Delaware and New Jersey. 

The sales of cattle to farmers begin about 
June 15 and continue until February 1. The 
most sales are made in November. The prices 
at which stockers and feeders are sold vary 
according to the condition of the market. The 
general range of prices is from 5 cents to 
7%4 cents a pound, according to quality, with 
some of the light weight kind bringing 4% 
cents a pound and even less. 


Fewer Cattle This Year Than Last 


It is estimated that the farmers of Lancas- 
ter county purchased during the season about 
closing from 20,000 to 25,000 cattle for beef 
purposes. This is at least 5000 less than they 
bought a year ago. ‘The falling off in buying 
was due to the extreme high price at which 
stockers and feeders sold last fall. Some of 
the cattle, those that the farmers commenced 
to feed in the summer, have been already 
used for beef purposes, and the crop of win- 

ter fed cattle in Lan- 





mulch during the 
winter, while its ma- 
nurial qualities stim- 
ulate the growth and 
productiveness of the 
trees, 

Although the high 
price of feedstuffs is 
a matter of earnest 
consideration, the 
feeding of cattle is 
regarded as_ profit- 
able, if for no other 
reason than that an 
abundance of manure, 
of great value as a 
fertilizer for any kind 
of crop, is guaranteed. 
Therefore, the land- 
owner who has 100, 
150 or 200 acres un- 
der cultivation, finds 
it to his interest to 
fatten during the 
winter as many head 








caster county, when 
marketed during the 
months of March, 
April, May and June, 
will not exceed 15,- 


000 head, according 
to Frank B. McClair 
of Lancaster, who 
is a large dealer 
and broker in cat- 
tle at the Union 


stock yards of that 
city, to whom the 
writer is indebted 
for some of the 
figures given in this 
article. 

The cattle in de- 
mand for beef pur- 
poses are mostly of 
the Shorthorn, Here- 
ford and Angus 
breeds. Several car- 
loads of Shorthorns, 
averaging 1027 








of cattle as he can 
find room for. 

Of course, the 
number varies accord- 
ing to the size of the 
farm. In eastern 
Pennsylvania the farms have been greatly 
reduced in area, as compared with 50 years 
ago. Then it was not uncommon to find 
farms ranging from 200 to 500 acres. At this 
day, a farm of 150 acres, in good condition, 
is considered ample and rather above the 
average, which can be stated at 100 to 150 
acres. 

On a farm of average size 20 steers can be 
advantageously fed. The late Judge Stitzel 
of Berks county, who was a member of the 
state board of agriculture for a number of 
years, usually furnished 60 steers to his three 
farms in the Maiden Creek valley, lying adija- 

cent, each farm containing 180 to 200 


*% ome : 





of Chippewa county, Minn. 
deserved popularity. 


Praiseworthy Individuals of the Shorthorn Class 


The above are prize-winning Shorthorn heifers from the splendid herd of S. G. Eliason 
For a long time the Shorthorn breed has maintained a justly 
As a dairy animal, the Shorthorn cow has repeatedly made records 
that stand as a monument to ability in that class. 


city of Lancaster, one of the largest live stock 
markets in the east. They come from various 
points in the west, north and south. The 
cattle raisers of southwestern Virginia have 
been large shippers to the Lancaster market 
in the last three years. The annual sales at 
Lancaster are, approximately, 150,000 head. 
Of.this number, it is safe to say, 80,000 are 
sold for farmers’ uses, the-rest of the receipts 
going for slaughtering purposes. Of the cate 
tle sold to farmers, to be fattened for the 
city markets, a considerable number stay in 
Lancaster county, being purchased by the 
tobacco growers operating within a radius of 
10 to 15 miles of the county seat. Other coun- 


pounds each, were 
recently bought by 
Joseph Hess of Lititz, 


at $7.65 a hundred 
pounds; while an- 
other carload, of 


about the same grade, went to a Berks county 
farmer at $7.70. These are rather heavier 
that what are usually bought for feeding 
purposes. 

While chopped corn with bran enters 
largely into the feed that is given the cattle, 
most of the corn having been raised on the 
farm, considerable other stuff enters into the 
daily ration, and as much roughage is given 
as the cattle will eat. The ration is varied, 
and occasionally linseed oilmeal, which pos- 
sesses great fattening properties, is mixed 
with the corn and bran. Of late years cotton- 
seed meal has been used in preference to 

[To Page 360.] 
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Soft Roasters and Their Originator 


Plymouth County, Massachusetts, Made Famous for Its Poultry by J. H. Curtiss and His Followers--Industry Developed 
in Twenty Years---Caters to Special Poultry Market and Affords Special Market for Hatching Eggs~- 
Bulk of Output Passes Through Originator’s Hands---By E. I. Farrington of Massachusetts 


The dean of the south shore poultry raisers 
is J. H. Curtiss of Plymouth county, Mass. He 
was the pioneer in the growing of roaster 
chickens, an industry 
which has made that 
section between Hing- 
ham and Plymouth 
famous. From this dis- 
trict over 100,000 roast- 
ers are grown every 
year, most of them 
being marketed in Bos- 
ton, although some go 
to Providence. Nearly 
20 years ago Mr Curtiss 
began his work on the 
south shore. At that 
time dressed chickens 
shipped to Boston from the vicinity of Phil- 
adelphia brought 10 or 12 cents more than 
those raised in New England; that is, at cer- 
tain seasons, like early spring. Now the con- 
ditions have been reversed and the home- 
grown chickens bring a premium over the 
imported ones. The fact that this is so, is 
due largely to the efforts of Mr Curtiss. South 
shore roasters now set the standard and are 
eagerly sought by the best trade at high 
prices. 

The growing of roasters differs from most 
branches of the poultry industry, because, 
as a rule, no laying hens are kept, the eggs 
being purchased from farmers and from men 
who make a business of producing eggs for 
this purpose. For years 50 cents a dozen was 
uniformly paid for these eggs for hatching, 
but of late the price has gone as high as 70 
cents. At that rate there is a good profit for 
the egg raisers. Some roaster men are able 
to take the entire output of an egg-laying 
plant. 

When Mr Curtiss introduced this line of 
work to the south shore, the big, handsome 
Brahma was settled upon as the best breed for 
the purpose and was used almost exclusively 
for years. After a time, however, the stock 
began to deteriorate and the eggs did not 
hatch well. The trouble became so serious that 
most growers commenced introducing new 
blood, and now Barred and White Plymouth 
Rock fowls are used extensively, either alone 
or crossed with the Brahma. The White 
Plymouth Rock is particularly in favor, 
fecause the fowls grow rapidly and make a 
fine appearance when dressed, having no black 
pinfeathers. 


J. H, CURTISS 


Natural Conditions Reversed 


The roaster growers turn natural conditions 
upside down. They begin to hatch in Septem- 
ter or October and continue all through the 
winter, thousands of wet little chicks pecking 
their way into the world when the thermome- 
ter is down to zero and the ground coyered 
with snow. To hatch and rear chickens under 
such conditions is a fine art. Of course, it 
would not be possible without incubators and 
elaborate brooders, but even with these helps 
great care and close application are demanded. 
To leave a door open or to put too little coal 
in the heater may result in a loss of hundreds 
of dollars. Costiy and complete equipments 
are employed by some of the largest growers 
and electric attachments are depended upon 
to give warning when the temperature in the 
brooder house runs too low. 

As Mr Curtiss began to develop the first 
roaster plant on the shore, he learned the 
necessity of economizing time and labor and 
built houses which have been largely pat- 
terned after by later comers. His capacity 
is 2000 chickens a season, but of late years 
he has done little hatching, for most of the 
roasters grown in that section are turned 
over to him to be marketed. He sends two 
wagons over regular routes and collects about 
$0,000 birds in the course of a season, all of 
them fancy roasting chickens. Ordinary fowls 


he does not handle at all. Even men like 
Henry Dana Smith, who produces 5000 chick- 
ens or more every year, turn every one over 
to Mr Curtiss. The chickens are taken to the 
Curtiss plant and killed, picked dry by 
experts, six or seven of whom are employed 
when business is brisk, in the spring. The 
feathers from all the chickens are care- 
fully saved, for their sale brings in several 
hundred dollars annually Ordinary hen 
feathers of mixed sorts are worth about 5 
cents, but pure white feathers will bring [5 
cents or over, 


and 


Business Strictly Fancy 


This is all strictly a fancy business. Many 
roasters weigh from 10 to 12 pounds, and 
Mr Curtiss may pay the grower as much as 
$2 for a single bird, live weight. They 
are sold when four to nine months old and 
are pushed for rapid growth. 
cockerels are caponized, but are not sold as 
capons, selling for as much or more when 
marketed as fancy roasters. The caponized 
birds grow larger, however, and may be kept 
in large flocks without quarreling {it is even 
possible to use a big capon to brood a flock 
of little chickens. Mr Curtiss, who was also 
the first of the south shore growers to try 
caponizing on a large scale, has taught scores 
of men the art. 

The best prices for reasters are obtained 
in May and June. At that season Mr Curtiss 
frequently ships several tons a week to Bos- 
ton, every bird carefully dressed by an expert 
The birds are killed by piercing the brain and 
jugular vein through the mouth. The heads 
are not removed. A few quick movements of 
the hands are enough to remove most of the 
feathers and it is seldom that an abrasion 
of any kind is to be found. Just how care- 
fully these chickens are grown may be 
inferred from the fact that many growers 
have no perches in the chicken houses, as it 
is thought that the breast bone is sometimes 
given a deformed appearance by early 
roosting. 

Last year Mr Curtiss handled over 1000 
squab broilers grown by Mr Smith. Up to 
present, most of the squab broilers have been 
brought to Boston from outside New England, 
but Mr Curtiss thinks they may be raised here 
at certain seasons with profit. A squab broiler 
is a chicken killed and dressed when about 
two months old. It is a very fancy article, 
indeed, and the demand for little birds is 
growing. It would be difficult to find anything 
more tender and toothsome. 

Mr Curtiss has been counselor and friend 
to many poultrymen, some of whom have 
made good money by foliowing his advice. All 
through the section where the roaster indus- 
try flourishes are men and women who raise 
a few birds each season, running an incubator 
or two in their cellars and using individual 
brooders in barns or sheds. Some of these 
people make several hundred dollars a year 
by this side line, being employed regularly in 
in the shoe shops or at other work. Sometimes 
they give up their other work if they s :cceed 
in acquiring sufficient capital to start a plant 
large enough to care for several thousand 
birds. In one town is a successful grower who 
worked for years as a carpenter. After a time 
he began growing roasters on the side and sold 
several hundred dollars’ worth to Mr Curtiss 
the first year. He was encouraged to go ahead 
and each year was able to increase the income 
from his chickens. Finally he gave up his 
work as a carpenter and now raises 4000 chick- 
ens yearly. The remarkable thing about his 
work, though, is the fact that he lives in the 
village and has only two acres of ground. He 
keeps no laying hens, but buys all his eggs, 
and as soon as the chickens have been sold off, 
“lows the ground and sows it to rye or some 

ther crop in order to keep it sweet. There 
are few plants of this size in the country. 


Generaliy the - 


Many of the smaller growers have cards 
which they place in the window when they 
want Mr Curtiss’ wagons to call for chickens, 
but regular weekly visits are made to the large 
plants. All the latter plants have incubator 
cellars built away from the houses. The 
double pitch roofs of these cellars ar@Jabove 
ground, and there usually is a window in one 
end. These cellars are used because the tem- 
perature is more even than can be maintained 
in an ordinary room; and eggs at 70 cents per 
dozen must receive the most careful care. 
Moreover, the eggs must be removed from the 
machines and turned every day. Often, 1000 
to 2000 eggs are hatched at the same time and 
the incubator operator needs to be a man of 
no little skill. Dana Smith is so expert that 
he can tell by his sense of smell as soon as he 
enters the cellar if there is a decaying egg 
in any one of his eight incubators. This sort 
of thing comes by long practice. 

Although Mr Curtiss raises few chickens 
now, he keeps several hundred hens and sells 
the eggs to roaster growers. His hens are 
chosen from among the best birds which come 
to him to be marketed and are often from 
eges sold by him the previous season. He 
thinks that the White Plymouth Rock is pretty 
nearly the ideal hen, although he still has a 
soft spot in his heart for his first love, the 
big White Brahma. . 


PENNSYLVANIA BEEF FEEDING 
{From Page 359.] 

linseed oilmeal, and, for supplying 
roughage, cottonseed hulls are added. The 
cost of the latter is about one-fourth of the 
former, and three times the quantity in 
weight is used. A cottonseed ration of that 
kind, meal and hulls, is used instead of corn, 
with the addition of corn silage at the rate 
of about two-fifths of the entire quantity as 
to weight. Where alfalfa hay is made (and 
the raising of alfalfa in eastern Pennsylvania 
is very much on the increase), it is substi- 
tuted for the corn silage. The cost of the 
latter is about $2.50 a ton, on the farm, and 
is the cheapest article that can be fed in con- 
junction with either corn meal and bran, or 
with the cottonseed mixture, and is preferred 
to the alfalfa for bringing the best and quick- 
est results in producing fat. 

The advance in price of cottonseed meal is 
throwing the Pennsylvania farmer back to 
the old reliable corn meal. This, with bran 
and linseed oilmeal added, makes a ration 
that will keep the cattle in good condition 
during the winter, with the addition of tim- 
othy or alfalfa hay, corn fodder, hungarian 
grass, or other roughage, of which all is 
given that the cattle will eat. The quantity 
of cottonseed meal fed at each ration is three 
to six pounds and silage at the rate of 30 to 
40 pounds. 

It is doubtful whether a greater profit than 
$7.50 a head can be realized at this time from 
cattle fed on the cottonseed ration. The cat- 
tle should then bring 8% cents a pound, 
weighed at the farm, and should have 
increased in 200 days at least 400 pounds in 
weight. Allowing for shrinkage, due to 
delivery at the city market, transportation 
charges and other expenses, such cattle should 
command 10 cents a pound by the time that 
they reach the killer. 

A profit of $7.50 a head is considered very 
good, and even $6.50 is regarded a fair aver- 
age. If there was no profit whatever on the 
cattle, there is the advantage of obtaining a 
liberal supply of manure free, above all the 
expenses, which, on account of its exceedingly 
high fertilizing value, is what the Lancaster 
county tobacco grower is principally after. 


the 


Weedicide is not on the calendar of crimes; 
but to judge by the looks of some gardens 
this is not as widely known as it should be. 
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Fads and Frills in Fertilizers 


Easy Field to Impose Deceit---Truth About Manganese--No Merit in Raw Sulphur—-Salt Craze Not Yet Ended 
Possible to Use Lime Where Not Needed--“ Mineral ” Fertilizers Based on Wrong Theory and Contain Little 
Plant Food--Easy Matter to Get Helpful Information--By Dr L. L.Van Slyke of New York Experiment Station 


ADS appear ih every line of human 

activity. Agricultural practices have 

been peculiarly adapted to their 

encouragement and in no depart- 
ment has so good opportunity been offered as 
in the application of materials used tc pro- 
duce better crops. I use the word fad in 
its general sense of a. popular innovation. 
While fads and frauds do not necessarily go 
together, a popular craze, whatever its char- 
acter, furnishes a good opening for the 
development of fraud, and the past shows 
that such openings have always been promptly 
utilized, both by the dishonest, who deliber- 
ately intended to deceive, and by cranks, who 
didn’t know any better. An innovation may 
represent good practice under certain condi- 
tions, but it becomes a fad when it is eagerly 
seized upon by everyone and applied without 
regard to circumstances. 

It is my purpose in this article to give some 
illustrations of a few agricultural fads and 
also of some frauds in relation to the use of 
fertilizers. It may be further stated that 
never has there been a time in the history of 
agriculture when the tendency is so strong to 
seize upon everything new, owing to the keen 
and rapidly growing interest in all that 
relates to economical increase of our crops. 


Truth About Manganese 

At the congress of applied chemistry, held 
in New York city last September, a paper 
was read by a French investigator, giving the 
results of study during 10 years in relation 
to the use of Manganese compounds in crop 
growing. Under the conditions of his exper- 
iments, he found marked increase of crops. 
This report was seized upon by the daily 
press, followed by the agricultural press, and 
glowing accounts were given of how the whole 
problem of plant feeding had been solved. 
Even fertilizer manufacturers opened their 
eyes and began to consider the desirability of 


looking up sources of supply of sulphate of 
manganese. Soon questions began to pour in, 
asking where manganese sulphate could be 
obtained, while some asked whether the state- 


mev.> of the French investigator were reli- 
able. ér to what extent they could be utilized, 
if true. The element manganese, though a 
not uncommon constituent of soils, has never 
been regarded as a necessary constituent of 
plants. Some compounds of manganese, as 
the sulphate, have been found to have a ben- 
eficial action under certain conditions, not, 
however, because they furnish needed food to 
plants, but because they favor desirable 
changes in other soil constituents or, possibly, 
in some indirect way influence the assimilat- 
ing processes within the plant. 

Such compounds are known as catalytic 
agents, because, without themselves under- 
going permanent change, they produce chem- 
ical changes in other compounds with which 
they come in contact. Numerous compounds 
of this character have been experimented with 
and found often to produce favorable results 
in plant growth under certain conditions; 
among such catalytic agents may be men- 
tioned iron sulphate, aluminum sulphate and 
sodium silicate. ™ 


With the sensational reports of the daily. 


press, as given last September, there was an 
excellent start for the development of a fad 
in feeding manganese sulphate to plants as a 
sure crop producer, and it was only the cau- 
tion expressed by the leading American 
experts in plant feeding that prevented the 
addition of one more to the long list of 
such fads. 


Ground Sulphur as Plant Food 


Ancther practice that: provides the germ 
of a fad is the application of ground sulphur 
to soils. I have received numerous inquiries 
from farmers in regard to this. While con- 
siderable experimental work has been done 
in Burope with this material, the starting 
point of interest in this country was the pub- 
lication of an experiment station bulletin, in 
which attention was called to the compara- 
tively large loss of sulphur compounds and 
the question was raised.as one worthy of 
careful investigation, whether it might not 
be found necessary sometimes to apply sul- 


phur compounds to insure good crops. By 
the time the report of these results reached 
farmers, the suggestion appears to have 
become a definite recommendation. 

Where sulphur has been used with bene- 
ficial results, the most reasonable interpreta- 
tion would appear to be that it acts as a-soil 
disinfectant, diminishing undesirable micro- 
organisms. It should be further stated that 
sulphur, as such, is wholly unavoidable as 
plant food; the form in which it exists in 
good soils and is used by plants is the sul- 
phate. Moreover, whenever a farmer uses 
acid phosphate or any form of superphos- 
phate, he.applies a considerable amount in 
the form of calcium sulphate or gypsum. 

Common salt has figured to some extent 
as a fad. It has been found to give favorable 
results under some conditions through its 
action on other soil compounds, making sol- 
uble some forms of insoluble plant food con- 
stituents. I have before me a circular, from 
which I quote some interesting statements: 
“It (salt) attracts and retains nitrogen and 
other gases very valuable for plant food. For 
all produce salt has been found beneficial.” 
These and many other remarkable statements 
appear, which the party who made them 
undoubtedly believed to be true, even though 
they were wholly misleading. 


The Use of Lime 

To give one more illustration of a prevail- 
ing fad, I mention the use of calcium (lime) 
compounds. While it is undoubtedly true 
that in many cases these compounds are used 
only when it has been demonstrated that they 
are needed, yet in too many cases they are 
applied because everybody else is doing it, 
and then the practice partakes of the nature 
of a fad. It is not my purpose to discuss 
here the conditions under which calcium 
(lime) compounds can be used to advantage, 
but simply to emphasize the desirability of 
applying them intelligently after making rea- 
sonably sure that they are needed and will 
repay the cost of material and application. 


Part Two of this article to appear next week, 
will treat of some frauds in fertilizers 
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Magnificent Group of Meritorious Percherons Exhibited at One of the State Fairs 


This splendid quintet of Percherons, stallion and four mares, were prize winners at Nebraska state fair. ‘The animals were exhibited by 


a breeder in the eastern part of the state.and show quality in every line and curve, 
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NEW YORK CHICAGO 


, <= | Ke 
EAM SEPARATORS | 
No Excuse for any Cow 
Owner Being Without One 


There is no reason why any cow owner who sells cream or 
makes. butter shou!d be without a cream separator and there is 
io excuse why he should not have the best separator. 


Any creameryman or experienced dairyman will tell you that 
a good cream separator will give you a 
great deal more and a great deal better 
butter than you can make with any gravity 
setting system, and equally, of coiirse; more 
and better cream, if you aré selling 


The DE 
creamerymen 
the world 
Standard” and the one and only separa- 
tor that always accomplishes the best results 
possible and always 

You cannot make the excuse that you 
can’t afford to buy a 

will not only save its cost over any gravity setting in six months 
and any other separator in a year but is sold either for cash or 
on such liberal terms that it will actually pay for itself. 


A little investigation will prove to you that the truth of the 
matter is that you really can’t afford to make cream or butter 
LAVAL cream:separator. 


The nearest De Laval local’ agent will be glad to demonstrate 
this to your own satisfaction, or you may write to us direct 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


PW a 


cream. 


LAVAL is acknowledged by 
and the best posted dairymen 
over to be the —“*World’s 


gives satisfaction. 


De Laval, because ‘it 
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Woe make nothing but the highest grade of Galvanized Steel 
Roofing. We save you money by selling direct to peters mid- 
diemen— No agentse—No commission to pay. We 


Satisfaction or Money cell. 


Send for free samples, complete roofing book with directions 
and freight-prepaid price list. Write us today—A postal willde 


THE OHIO GALVANIZING & MFG. CO., 19 Ann Street, NILES, OHIO 
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Fully ten thousand horses 
are cured every year with 


Fle 
Fistula and Po! 
and many of them are old cases 
that skilled doctore have aban- 
doned. ew an cial: | no expeqiense 


neede: ing to 
pd attention every fifth day 
ney refund ever f. 
most cases within thirty days, leaving the 
horse sound and smooth. Valuable in- 
formation and full particulars given in 
hm "s Vest-Pocket 
nary Adviser 
Best Pn book for farmers: 192 
pages, 69 illustrations. Copy mailed free. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
221 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Il. 





5 YEAR es 
GuAraNTeE NX 


This es Er peaay 


MUTUAL BUOGIES are recognized everywhere a8 
standard—proven the best. Only line waranteed for 
Syears, Sold direct cutting, out middlemen's profits 
and saving you on each buggy. 
This Fine Model Retails 
Style G. L. Only $29.50 at $55.00 

Delivered Price on request. 

Other styles have twin auto and triple auto seats, 
with automobile top. Also Surreys, Spring Wagons, 
Farm W Wagons, Farm Trucks, etc, Ali at lowest 





KING HARNESS 


pw © Outlive Your Horse 
a 
frpmn factor: 


today. Wes phe ell Horse Clothing and Fur Coats, 


Ask for catalog 
KING HARNESS 00., DeskD. Rome, N. ¥. 


-made, onk-tanned harness direct _ 











AUTATS eaten x Teves oar mest 


diets, bands PP bee be tiad 


he Seinen Se ia eee wt em est 6 en ee SNES 


ia 


1 ao Andre on approval—Guaran- 
teed topionse er your money back. 
MUTUAL BARNESS is the best on the 
market —made 0 grade 

Reference— 

8.111, Nat'l. 





Single buggy harness $5.85 
per set up; double, $14.10 
up; work harness, $19.00 20 up, 


qietwat Cartiage & flarness Mfg. Co., 
Station 42U 
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Ohio Dairymen in Arms 


At the recent meeting of the. Ohio 
dairymen’'s association, at which over 
200 progressive dairymen were in at- 
tendance, interest centered around 
enforeed tuberculin tests as provided 
in the proposed Cook bill. Pres L. P. 
Bailey presented a paper on the tu- 
berculosis situation and remedies, 
which called forth a lively and some- 
what heated discussion. As a num- 
ber of the friends of the Cook bill, 
now pending in the legislature, were 
present to present their side of the 
matter, Mr Bailey contended that en- 
forced tuberculin testing as required 
by this proposed Cook law to give 
jobs to veterinarians would not eradi- 
cate the disease and would be enor- 
mously expensive both to dairymen 
and to the state at large. In fact, 
the only class to be benefited would 
be licensed veterinarians, who by the 
proposed law would be the only per- 
sons legally allowed to make the test. 
Enforced testing would encourage the 
people to place their entire depend- 
ence on the test as a means of com- 
bating the disease to the neglect of 
better sanitation, better barns with 
better ventilation, more sunlight, 
greater cleanliness and less over- 
crowding. 

Butter making was 
Prof G. L. MeKay of 
also acted as judge of the 
the show of dairy products held in 
connection with. the meeting. The 
professor held that the exhibit of 
dairy butter was the best. he had ever 
examined, while the exhibit of cream- 
ery butter was not as uniform as it 


discussed by 
Chicago, who 
exhibits at 





| ity.”’ said 
| this point only that it suffers 
parison 


should have been “American butter, 
as a whole, is irregular in its qual- 
Mr McKay, “and it is at 
in com- 
butter, which 
sets the standard of the world.” Uni- 
form products, he declared, could nof 
be made except from milk taken and 
handled in the best possibel sanitary 
manner from the cow to the cream- 
ery. Stephen Francisco of New Jersey 
discussed the production of san- 
itary milk. He emphasized cleanli- 
ness. In fact, cleanliness, was de- 
clared by him to be fundamental in 
all dairy enterprises He said it was 
the basis of all successes that have 
erown from small beginnings to large 
proportions. This successful dairy- 
man has shipped milk to Europe and 
back in perfect condition without 
sterilizing or disinfecting in any way. 
Various Exhibits of High Order 


In the dairy butter exhibit there 
were eight entries. J. M. Baumiller 
of Nutwoed scored 93%: Springdale 
dairy of Quaker City, 91%; Vallen 
Briar farms of New Behlin, 91; J. H. 
Durham of-New Concord, 90, and C. 
A. Bluebaugh of Buckeye City, 90. In 
the creamery butter class there were 
if entries. The following scored 
above 90: Moore & Ross milk com- 
pany of Columbus, 94%; Finley dairy 
company of Leesburg, 934%; Eldorado 
créamery: company of Eldorado, 93; 
Leesburg creamery company of Lees- 
burg, 92%; Springfield pure milk 
company of Springfield, 92%, and the 
Zanesfield pure milk co--pany of 
Zanesfield, 90%. In the milk class, 
C. W. Lawrence of Springfield scored 
96; @dward Oyster of Alliance, 93%; 
S. W. Johnson of Painesville, 93; -T. 
A. Crawford of Zanesville, 93; O. J. 
Bailey of-Tacoma 92 and J. E. Whit- 
ney of Greenfield 90%. In the cream- 
ery exhibit, C. W. Lawrence of 
Springfield scored 96%; Edward Oys- 
ter of Alliance 95 and O. J. Bailey of 
Tacoma 93%4. 

A- resolution was passed commend- 
ing.the hearty . co-operation of the 
dairy association with state and city 
officials in their efforts to improve 
sanitary conditions. The methods be- 
ing used by the friends of the Cook 
bill previding for a compulsory tuber- 
culin test to secure its passage were 
condemned. ‘The association recom- 
mended that increased appropriations 
be given the state agricultural college 
and the . experiment station. The 
standard of cream to be sold in -the 
state was recommended to be at 18%, 
and of ice cream at 10% butter fat. 
The officers elected for the year were: 
L. P. Bailey of Tacoma, president; 
| Paul .McNish,. vice-president, and O. 
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f lgrt, secretary and treasurer. 
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WITHOUT FORMS 


EFORE you build your 


Silo send for our free booklet 
(246) about’ Concrete Silos constructed 
without forms. By using our famous 


Kno-Barn Metal Lath 


you not oniy save money, but the work 
is done much quicker and easier, The 
result is practically a monolithic struc- 
ture, absolutely permanent, and satisfactory in 
every way. Our booklet (246) tells all about it 
Send for one today. 


NORTHWESTERN EXPANDED METAL CO., 
924 Old Coleny Building, Chicago, Mimois 


Save Big Money 


AKE séventege of —= free offer on a Quaker City 
Feed Miil. © pa Get our reduced fuc- 
tory price. Standard aor high quality for 46 years, 

Sone any grain, separate or eeeee to the Gnest mea!; 
also ear corn with or without b 


Quaker City 


10 Days Free Trial 


Twenty-three styles — hand 

wer up to 20 horsepower, 
Bhey nd fast, easy and with 
very ittle power. Write for 
prices, svanien ntee, free catalog 
and catalog ot Standard Farm 
Supplies at reduced prices, 


The A. W. Straub Co, 
Dept. A _—« 8731 Filbert St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
3701 §. Ashiand Ave. 
in, ‘ 








Feed 
Mills 


Dept. ¥ 





Fastest, lightest-running 

> Li eae 6000 ba, of 
5 set in 
os or cry. Force feed— 


’” on your 
to = faster, finer, cheaper 
than any mill you ever saw—send > 
po nen at our expense. Ry don’t 

gent poe Wri od 








The’ Quality” 
SILOS 


"t buy asilo which only holds rcorn when you 
os tie famous “Harder Silo’ which even St 











ATelling Silo 
Endorsement } 
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BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
GUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 


Strongest bullt, en» put easiest operated on the 

@arket Adjusta! eres heoep—coutinucus opea- 

froni—ale- aah? boar t ladder are some of 

J the unusual features. tue ir iwransa tional 80 Co., 113 May 
Or., Linaevicis, Pa. 





Guavantend todoall the catalog clatms or no sale. 
Write for freécatalog and read Seut on >s days? 
common sense way of hay press- f FR. 


we A. SPENCER 
Dwight, TL 
127 William Sirest 
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Practical Dairy Hints 


GLENN I. KETCHAM, FRANKLIN CO, 


years ago a 


NT 


few creamery 

had an ungrounded 
against the use of silage, 
where milk was produced for cream- 
ery purposes. Nearly all, of these 
creameries were engaged in the man- 


Some 
concerns 
prejudice 


ufacture of either condensed, dried 
or powdered milk, and not in the 
manufacture of butter or cheese, the 
more common products. of iate 


years this prejudice has been largely 


outgrown. Experiments have been 
eonducted along this line and no bad 
effect has yet been found to come 


from the feeding of silage. 
I have used various grades of dairy 


salt of both cheaper and higher 
grades, .and I find that the higher 
grades give the best satisfaction. A 
No 1 dairy salt must be free 
from all impurities and odors; must 
be fine enough to dissolve quickly 
and leave a clear brine in the butter. 
In salting butter the quantity used 


depends upon the market one {s sell- 
ing in and the individual buyer. The 
New York market requires less salt 
than the Boston market; some 
buyers allow more salt than oth- 
ers. But as a general rule 6% pounds 
of salt to 100 of butter will answer 
for the Boston market and about six 
pounds for the New York market. 
The proportion of water in the 
product of our creamery will run 
closer -to 15% than to 16%, as it is a 
difficult matter to incorporate and 
hold 16% of moisture without having 
a considerable leakage of brine. 
Buttermakers are using a much 
smaller amount of color to the 1000 
pounds than they did a few years ago. 
In Boston the trade requires a pale 


straw color, while in the New York 
market the color required is still 
lighter.’ There are now on the mar- 


ket two purely vegetable colors which 
are very good. I cannot say that I 
have any great preference between 
the two. From three to five years 
ago aniline colors could be bought 
much cheaper than vegetable colors, 
but the price of purely vegetable col- 
ors is substantially the same today 
as it was then. The quantity of color 
used to the 100 pounds of butter 
varies greatly with the. time of year. 
When it first becomes necessary to 
use an artificial color, the amount 
used is very small, say, one ounce to 
1000. pounds of butter; and is in- 








creased gradually the season ad- 


as 


vances and the natural color grows 
lighter. 
Last September I used on an ave 


erage about 1% to 100 pounds 


of butter. 


ounce 





As far as coloring butter is con- 
cerned I think just as good results 
can be obtained with aniline color as 
with purely vegetable color; but 
since aniline color is a poison, and 
just as good results can be obtained 
with vegetable color, I think it far 
better to use a purely vegetable color, 
thereby doing away with all harm- 
ful ingredients. 

There are very few hand separa- 
tors in this neighborhood. We have 
nearly 200 patrons and only two 
hand separators; but these patrons 
are allowed to take their share of 
buttermilk in their cream cans if 
they so wish. 

The Milk Market 
At New York, the exchange rates 


are 5%c p qt for Grade B and 3%c 
for Grade C to the farmer in the 24-c 
zone having no station charges, or 
$1.81 and $1.71 p 40-qt can respee- 
tively, delivered in New York. These 
rates became effective on March 1, 
The market has been greatly over- 
supplied for some time. The change 
in rates, previously indicated, was 
expected. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
#0-qt cans for the week ending Mar 
1 were as follows 

Milk Cream 


Wrle - eveccccvecsseszcce Smee 1 
Susque hanna Saneevchs ee 620 
West Shore ...cccscccee 13,819 O65 
Lackawanna ....secc.. 6,310 1,750 
N Y¥ C (Jong haul) ... 70,953 1,758 
N YC lines (short haul) 7,650 5 
Geenie  s60cess secceee Se. 2255 
Lehigh Valley .....e.0- 35,007 1,083 
Homer Ramsdell line .. 3,150 85 
New Haven .cccoctses 1380 161 
Other sources ......-. 1, 83% pe 
Totals” ..ccccsescrecsaMh des 10.352 





Keep Milk Utensils Clean—There is 
no one thing in dairying of.more im- 
portance than cleanliness, or keeping 
utensils in which milk is kept clean. 
The cream separator is too often neg- 


lected on some dairy farms, It 
should be thoroughly washed every 
time it is used. I use a brush on 
every part of my separator, using 5% 
solution of borax. Then I rinse in 
hot water, 


Representative Light Brahma Cock 


This Light Brahma won first prze at recent poultry shows. He may 
be considered typical of the breed, which is noted for its table qualities. 
Especially in New England has it become famous as the principal breed 


used in making “soft roasters.” 
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Cream Separator Factory 


WORKING NIGHTS 


We owe a great deal to our friends, among whom are 
many very particular people. They recommend Empire Cream 
Separators so enthusiastically, that our factory is compelled to 
work nights to meet the demand. 

Empire Cream Separators are wonderfully efficient, remark- 
ably sanitary and world renowned for easy, quiet running 
and great durability. 


The adjustment and care of an Empire could not be simpler. 
When properly adjusted and cared for, the Empire will start 
under the weight of the short, light crank and the machine 
runs so quietly, at full speed, that it would not wake the 
average child asleep in the same room. You may have 


















A FREE TRIAL 


in your own home. Exchange your present — 
f trator in part payment for a brand new Empire. 


Write for Catalog No. 116 


You will receive the prompt and courteous atten- 
tion you expect from the makers of the world’s 
most perfect Cream Separator. 


CREAM SEPARATOR COMPANY 
BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
Portland, Ore. Toronto, Can. 












Winnipeg, Can. 














20 Gallons 
More Milk from 


Mr. E. Knopf, a Geauga 
Lake, Ohio, dairyman has 
89 cows, but they had never 
been fed with Oil Meal until recently. Acting on 
a friend’s advice, he bought two tons of 


S-W LINSEED MEAL 


h, palatable and 










It is always fresh, ric 
an ideal conditioner. 


and in two weeks’ time he was ship- 
ping 20 gallons more milk per day. 
In addition, his live stock was ‘in 
better condition. S-W Meal will in- 
crease the milk production of 
any cowto a greater extent than 
bran or mixed feeds because it 
has 35 to 39 per cent protein 
(33 to 36 guaranteed)—the ele- 
ment that counts in all feeds. 


‘Sulky Plow: 


It fs built to stand the roughest kind of usage. Fvery part has 
been caretuily te-tedl out and there is no possi- 
bility of pee? on this outfit. Plow beam is 
of heavy steel and mv,’ lboard and share on this plow 
& arethe “Dan Patch’ quality in ev respect. 
\ Operation of the plow is very simple. Leversare 
easy to operate and within reach of operator at 
all times. A boy can‘handle this piow. 

50 “Gen ran Free Trial on Your 
ee Guaranteed to 
eee oe Your Moncy Back. 

Wheels substan- 
wF, poco bee boxes dust-proof—lar&e 
e: "low furnished with best grade steeifoll- ““ 
ing coulter, adjustable to any position, Coult 
nas Nats «proof bearings. Hitch can be adjusted 
any position. The Dan Patch Frameless Sulky 
SPEC:AL Plow is a perfect plow at a low price—furnished with 
3-horse eveners, coulter, wrench, and weed hook, 
Calmoet Write today for Special Implement Catalog. I quare . 
antee to — you money. M. W. Savage, 






take advantage of the 
A 75-page booklet 


nit free, 


Write for prices and 
1913 decline in cost. 
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THE SHERWIN-WiLLiams Co. 
LINSEED OL DEPARTMENT 


679 CANAL ROAD 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 










Here’s My New 
DAN PATCH 
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Buy Syort a. Ww. 
- $10,000 B Backs Cure that Fistula 


Sterline Will Do It 
Is Not a Cure Worth $1007 
Sterline is eo concentrated that one- 
third of « bottle has often cured 
either a Thorouchnin, Cap Hock. 
Bog Spavin, Big Knee, etc., and all 
brui abscesses. Sterline is 
the mest powerful abseor- 


d 1 year—money 
perebied aaa Ti pan hy + Down it uneauslac- 
tory. You can easily va paid both waged 


ZOoK 
weed SAV 


sawing all kinds of neighbors’ tum- 
ber. geen y factory prices—save 





; Brick sits J et. Ss bent See form< ag HH 
mediately mach: tarte. com a jen Wo 
saw to which S ripping tabis ace be Scores blemished horses oor 0 me, Btope gotp, sodaees 
added. all ewelling and fever, softens hard tissues. 
Write Ser entelague, moet rm cases. Even a five per cert olution malo 


a strong liniment. $200 « bottle prepaid. Guaranteed. 
R-EYE for Horses’ Eyes 
Moen>tindness, Prek- Bye, (atarects 


ly ever discovered for 
and ol! ellments of animale. 62 6 bottle. 
for cur fies bere beck,“ PORTY PACH FOR nonen OWNERS” 





MERTZLER & 200K 
Bert. rT. 





RAISE TMK) 
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J. W. BARWELL WAUKEGAN 11, | | Th Lakenide Remedy Co., 5411 Calumet Ave, Chleage, Ml 











By C.W.BURKETT 


What to Use With Corn and Oats 


A specific question on this line is 
asked: “I have corn and oats ground; 
what amount of middlings and oil 
meal should be added for each 100 
pounds to maek a balanced ration?” 
This will depend somewhat on the 
roughage food that is used. If clover 
or alfalfa hay is given as the basic 
food, then less of middlinsg and oil 
meal will be required than i° corn 
stover or corn silage or grass hay or 
timothy be used. Che corn and oats 
ground together supply an insufficient 
amount of protein, the nutritive ratio 
being about one of protein to nine of 
carbohydrates and fat. The nutritive 
ratio of middlings is one to 4.7, and 
of linseed oil meal one to 1.7. To 
use corn and oats and the middlings 
and oil meal in combination so as to 
reach a balance ®f one to 5.7 would 
require about ejual quantities in 
weight of all four feeds to do this. 
This, of course, is approximate. If 
this combination in this proportion 
were fed in connection with clover 
hay, a satisfactory milk ration wouid 
be obtained. + In case corn stover or 
silage and timothy or grass hay were 
fed, then it would be better to have 
the middings and oil meal to compose 
more than half of the grain propor- 
tion—up to, say, as much as three- 
quarters of it. 

Mineral Material for Hogs 

“Is slack coal of any value when 
thrown to hogs?” The fact’ that 
growing hogs cat coal with a relish is 
evidence that there is an insufficient 
supply of mineral material in their 
food, Charcoal, slack coal, ground 
bone or ground rock phosphate, all 
are of value in increasing the min- 
eral supply in the hog food. Where 
clover hay or alfalfa or cowpea hay 
is fed to hogs this shortage of mine 
eral matter is greatly diminished. 
Where tankage or wheat bran or 
middlings are fed as part of the food 
the supply of the mineral elements is 
increased. While corn is the great 
hog food of the country, it does lack 
mineral elements and additional’ food 
in the way of ground bone or ground 
rock phosphate, and tankage and 
middlings are desirabie because they 
not only supply these, but in sup- 
plying them render more efficient the 
corn or other food supplied, 

Oats After Clover 

The best crop to succeed another 
in a rotation is important to consider 
on every farm. Corn or potatoes is 
preferred after clover. One of my 
correspondents tells me that he has 
20 acres in a clover sod. He desires 
to follow this with oats and asks 
what fertilizer should be used. Per- 
sonally, I prefer to follow the clover 
with corn and the corn with the oats. 
If the clover has grown luxuriantly 
during the past year, storing thereby 
much nitragen in the soil, the oats 
may lodge and cause loss of the crop. 
This would be less likely to be, the 
case if they were to follow corn. If 
from the nature of the ciremustances 
it is necessary for oats to follow this 
clover, then I certainly weuld not use 
a fertilizer containing any nitrogen. 
Very likely both phosphorus ond po- 
tassium will pay on this land, I would 
use the fertilizer, therefore, that con- 
tains something like 10% of phos- 
phoric acid and 6 or S% of potash. 
The amount to use to the acre will 
depend, of course, upon the general 
fertility of this soil. Anywhere from 
100 to 300 pounds could be used to 
the acre.—[C. W. B. 


The Duroc Very Prolific 


W. H. CROGSTAD 





T have been in the hog business 
for sometime and prefer the Duroc 
breed. This is simply because they 
give me many pigs. In fact the av- 
erage is seven per sow. TI have my 
best results from young sows but 
they must be one year old before 
producing the first litter. I find that 
alfalfa pasture is splendid for sows 
and growing pigs. However, blue 
grass, rape, clover and barley pas- 
tures are excellent feeds. 

In finishing my hogs for market, 
I feed corn and green cut alfalfa 
when I have it on hand. For their 
drink, I mix in the water ‘middlings, 


BARN AND PASTURE mn American Agriculturist 


shorts and a little off meal. I have Jottin gs from the Farmers ers to hurry forward their’ cabbage, 
been able to make my pigs weigh with the result that southern cabbage 


20 pounds in seven or eight months. What is the trouble with the nails? clashed with northern and the bot- 
In fact my bunch of pigs from i941 | find where I used wire nails in my tum dropped cut of the price and 
were sold January 6, 1912, and were barn in 1893, 19 years ago, that the neither northern nor sofithern grow- 
farrowed in the month of April. hoards on the outside are many of ©*5 made anything. This sort of thing 
There were 50 in the herd and they tnem loose and have to be renailed. would be prevented by such a bureau 
averaged 260 pounds each. I like to phere is something about the steel 2S Sussested.—[{Ezra Tuttle, Long 
have my sows farrow either in March jai} tiat causes it to rust soon. I have Island. 
or April. known small ones to rust out in five ae eT 

I find that worms in bigs is one vears on a tin roof. There must be Pe ne gg ecage — og 
of the great enemies which the hog some acid used in making steel that yron He Pr cany | = Ma ee “ag Pie 
grower has to contend with. Lice is causes it to corrode. The steel nail 10 at will sd Cy cae t ¥ 
another nuisance to reduce the prof- is the handiest nail we ever had. thine is wron neve wo ng ~ ws 
we [ have been troubled a little bit come years ago in renewing a church cmare methin a with it. Th s 
oo esac Tages scree Ze Lala 2 roof over 60 years old, the cut nail ye "tana ae gig oot FO aga 
ood, ree yasture a Ww oi : . , r ° . 
, ae until lg the fail of the rats wan Seer: piseet tg ~ oe tied spokesman among the laborers so cor- 
. : would not break off; we had to draw : - . 
is a great preventive for worms. {}, . oN dB pe a rections can be made with a show 
ils will ate Oe hee athe ee Oe OO EEE ee made of good reason.—[{Dean H. E. Cook, 

yw e gen- now.—[P. T. S&S. Montgomery Coun- g School of Agriculture, C 

eral exclusive corn feeding which is ;. 414 State _ School o griculture, Can- 
one of the reasons of producing ~'° — ton, N ¥. 
worms. The only remedy for lice is 
to use some good dip at regular in- 
tervals. 





My poultry and garden i depend Hogs Need Attention—Each of my 
on mostly to make a living for my sows sleeps in a bed by herself with 
= family, not just merely pin money. If her pigs. I have low partitions in 

Farm Finance Supported—Our farmers would cultivate less ground my hog house, which is good and 
farmers are greatly interested in your and have better gardens, their fam- warm, and I see that each sow has 
work for farm finance. I obtainea ilies and pocketbooks would be bet- her nest every night. Often pigs are 
two copies of the Myrick bill for co- ter off.—{Mrs Marie Begert, Wayne smothered by mothers fighting over 
operative savings and loan associa- County, O. the beds, but where they are sepa- 
tions among the farmers, also for the ete rated at night, this danger is elimi- 
state land bank, and have taken the If we only had a bureau of infor- nated. If farmers would giye their 
matter up with our senator and rep- mation and co-operation the products pigs the same attention they do their 
resentative in the legislature now in cculd be better distributed and dis- horses and cows, hog raising would 
session at Raleigh. The farmers in posed of. Such a bureau would pre- be a more profitable business than it 
this county are stirred from center vent such . disasters as recently is. Hogs must have attention to de 
to circumference. Our county farm- occurred in the middlemen’s manipu- their best. I have a field of clover, 
ers’ union unanimously adopted a _ lation of the cabbage situation. The peas and other green feed where 
resolution asking our representative nerthern cabbage would -have been my brood sows can wander at will, 
to work for a system similar to yours. nicely cleaned up in a few weeks, but It keeps them healthy, and in strong 
|W. C. Wooten, Iredell County, N C. the middiemen urged southern grow- condition’ at farrowing.—[F. D., Ida. 











of the Farm (@ 
AY 3 
The horse is the backbone and sinew of every farm—the call @% 
for horseflesh and muscle is continuous. 


This everyday utilization of tissue and muscle must be constantly repaired 
and can only be repaired by digested food. But as the horse has the smallest 
stomach of any barnyard animal of its size and its feed much more highly con- 
centrated, it is necessary to invigorate and tone up the horse's digestive organs 
to make sure of his getting the good out of his dinner. 


ic D HESS STOCK TONIC \| 


3 _ is a scientific preparation formulated by Dr. Hess (M.D.,D.V.S.) and com. 
P oe posed of bitter tonics that give tone to thc general system, gentle laxa- _. 
oobk Hose Stock Tonic | tives that regulate the bowels and diuretics that act gently 
ia Vintec. Dinsive 1 oe the kidneys. It mot only gives the workhorse spirit and © 
end Nerve Tesi, stamina, but it will make your cows give more milk, your —~ 
Quassis. DigestiveTonic | *t¢etS digest more food, and its results are especially 
and Worm Expeliler. marked when fed to hogs and pigs. It relieves the minor stock ail- 
Sulphate of Iron. Blood | ™eauts and expels worms. 


ae and General | Oup roposition: If it does not give your workhorse spirit and stamina, make 
Suiphate ef Seda. Laxa- all of your stock thrive better, free from disease and free from worms, take the empty packages 

tive and Liver Tenic. back to our dealer and get your money back. Every pound sold on this guarantee. A ze pai 
Common Salt. Appetizer, $1.60; too-lb, sack $5.00. Except in Canada aud extreme West and South. * 

Ci~-nser. : : . . ‘ 

a FREE. Dr. Hess (M.D.,D.V.S.) will at amy time prescribe for your ailing animals free 
ee ae ee of charge if you will send him full details. Mention this paper aud send 
— 2-cent stamp. 96-page Veterinary Book also free. 


J 


ulates Kidneys. 


Charcoal. Prevents 2 

Noxious Gases. fo DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashland, Obie. 
Fenugreek. Tonic and 

Aromatic 

The above is carefully 
compounded by Dr.Hess 
(M.D.,D.V.S.). with just 


enough cores speek | OR. HESS POULTRY PAN-A-CE-A. Your hens that are now laying eggs for hatching should 
be in the pink of condition, so that the offspring may have an even chance to reach maturity. Justa 
penay’s worth of Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a will feed thirty hens, which will insure red combs and pleaty of hen music. 
It will make your hens lay, it will insure health in your poultry flock, exsellent for little chicks, prevents those 
little bowel troubles arid complications, also prevents and cures gapes, cholera, indigestion and the like. 
14 Ibs. 25c (mail or express 40c); 5 Ibs. 60c; 12 Ibs. $1.25; 25-Ib. pail $2.50. Except in 
Canada and extreme West. If your dealer cannot supply you, we will. 
Send 2c for Dr. Hess 48-page Poultry Book. 


























end teat Profit Saved! FREIGHT PAID) 5, ceouc aomo a 


Le > 1 
A Rural Literature 
+ we ™ Let Nearly half a century ago our Book 
Department published its first rural 
book. Now it is the largest rural 
book publishing house in the world. 
Its book list embraces every depart- 
—\ ment of farm interest, and since the 
wT, . authors are recognized specialists in 
CAN their respective lines, the books are 
- = acknowledged as standards, both by 
1-Ply. practical men and eminent agricul- 


* 4 tural educators in all English speak- 
2-Ply, ing countries. 
sag Sk tabcrevely, iilustrath’ catalog, ‘138 
‘ elaborately ustra catalog, 
Warranted For (5 Years. inm"& e. pages, 6x9. inches, containing | de- 
FREIGHT PAID to tat # Rocky Mounts Tex., Okia., .. N.D., $.D., “ escriptions of upward o 
N.M., La., Ga., Ala. Mise. and fan. on exdore tunes cole oresaue. Spaced poten tetas teen: fag aethe of the most practical and modern 
* book ieult d allied 
INDESTRUCTIBLE BY HEAT, COLD, SUN OR RAIN. subjects. The progreasive farmer can- 
FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. NO SECONDS, REMNANTS OR MILL ENDS. not afford to do without the assist- 
Write for FREE SAMPLES or order direct from th dverti nt. jon guaranteed anc f the new agricult l k 1 
Or money refunded. We refer you to the Southern Illinois National Bank. = I Bia ln gy x ay A my 
Century Manufacturing Co., Best 246 Eset st. iitinets, or Ii] ss essential to the modern farmer 
ry 4 ag e@ modern farmer's 
— 
= que, will be sent to all applying 


library as any other work of refer- 
t 
TILE DRAINED LAND IS MORE PRODUCTIVE csro oc’ cmte"ece: |] onance supp company 

















creases the value. Acres of swampy iand reclaimed and made tertile. 315 Fourth Avenue. New York, N. Y. 
= Pipe Ret and Fire Brick, Chumney Fope,tacanatc’ We sco mae & 
fer what you want aad prices. ons |. 4ACKSON, 10 tee Gt 
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Farmers at Critical Stage 
GEORGE T. POWELL, COLUMBIA CO, N ¥ 

There is a universal demand for a 
lowering of the cost of living. While 
efforts are being made to do this, the 
farmer is liable to have the reduc- 
tions demanded finally fall upon him 
to a considerable extent. There has 
teen a reduction of value in farm 
products of 25% within the past 12 
months. This has been on hay, po- 
tatoes, apples, butter, eggs, grain and 
vegetables. Yet there has been no 
corresponding reduction in cost of la- 
bor or taxes or of anything the farm- 
‘rs have to buy in the way of farm 
raachinery, small tools, wagons, har- 
ness, clothing, groceries and general 


family supplies. The investigations 
before congress on tariff reductions, 
therefore, have the appearance more 


of a big bluff and farce than inten- 
tions to go into the subject in any 
sense of justice. Every protected 
manufacturing interest is clamoring 
for the special privilege of charging 
the American consumer higher prices 
for the same supplies that they are 
:lad to sell to foreign consumers at 
a much less figure. The tendency of 
this investigating committee is to take 
off duties on practically all agricul- 
tural products, but to make only in- 
significant reductions on the most of 
things that farmers have to purchase. 

Unless farmers are keen and 
awake, they will have the old game 


to get competent men. He has ad- 
vertised for young farmers in Orange 
county to whom he has offered to pay 
good wages for such as have so er 
habits and are capable of doing good 
farm work, but he says that more 
than half of the men whom he has 
tried spend their wages in saloons, 
are drunk on Sundays, and often are 
not on hand at the milking time. This 
man states that his son stood high at 
Cornell, and while interested to go 
back to the farm, has an offer to go 
into a government pesition at a good 
salary which he is advising him to 
take for a time, and now is offering 
his farm for sale, The country saloon 
is a curse in any farming community. 

The entire system of farm living 
will have to be changed unless bet- 
ter labor can be obtained. The dis- 
tribution and sale of farm products 
must be put on a vastly more eco- 
nomical basis. There will be not less 
cost to consumers, no matter how 
much values may be lowered upon 
farmers, so long as hordes of middle- 
men have to live by the handling of 
these products. 

Our large cities should provide ter- 
minal markets where products may 
be ‘sold direct to the retailers at a 
much greater extent. In many city 
blocks there are four grocery stores 
and two meat markets, all employing 
clerks and using horses and wagons 
for delivery of small quantities, all 
paying high rents, when one store 

















Big Type Poland-China Sow 


This Poland-China sow is owned by R. Meinking of Wisconsin. He 
breeds the largest type Poland-Chinas, and the sow illustrated is a pretty 
good sample of the big type. The bone is large, the frame capacious, but 
withal the animals are comparatively smooth and good pork producers, 


put. upon them again of Canadian 
reciprocity, to try it out on farmers; 
and as a member of congress said, 
‘if- they don’t kick too hard against 
it they will then see how far manu- 
fdeturers will stand some reductions.” 
The: last election gave no uncertain 
evidence of the kick the farmers did 
sive. E have never met more discour- 
agement among farmers than in the 
past six months, Many say they are 
practically unable to get any kind of 
efficient labor,,and that the men they 
do get demand more wages than they 
are capable of earning, and they are 
just cutting out everything they can, 
doing the least they can, as it does 
not pay to raise crops that are going 
down in value, with the poorest kind 
of labor paid the highest prices on 
farms. 

One man said to me only today 
that he had bought a farm in Orange 
eounty for his son whom he had sent 
to Cornell to be scientifically fitted 
to handle it. The son has graduated 
and wants to go on the farm, but af- 
ter three years of experience with the 
farm, trying to handle a dairy of 25 
eows and to grow general farm crops 
with a lot of ignorant farm laborers, 
some of whom get drunk every Sun- 
day and are of no value the next day, 
this city man who has capital with 
which to handle a farm well does not 
want his son to attempt the work 
with the difficulties which he sees 
ahead and with so little prospect of 
being able to make even small’ prof- 
its on the money invested in land. 
This. man has tried to ge*+ labor from 
thé. state. department. and, has failed 


and one market could supply the cus- 
tomers of all of them. Three-quar- 
ters of these clerks could be -profit- 
ably employed in productive labor 
upon farms. On the other hand, 
farmers neéd-to get. together- more 
and work on co-operative lines. “They 
could then produce more and_ sell 
even at lower prices if necessary, and 
still make satisfactory profits: This 
would make possible more and better 
social life for them. 

I am in a position to know the 
conditions both in country and city 
life. There are many young married 
men in our larger cities who are 
forced to very close pinching in daily 
living because of high rents and high 
cost for everything they require, who 
with their wives and young children 
would like to go to the country and 
buy small farms with a few hundred 
dollars they have saved up, but know- 
ing so well the labor and other con- 
ditions they would have to meet in 
farm life, I am obliged to discourage 
many such from risking their money 
in a farm. Such people would be a 
real acquisition to any farming com- 
munity, and if there was more of co- 
operative organization in farming 
communities there would be a better 
chance for people of this type to 
leave the city and to succeed in their 
undertaking. 





Asparagus Seedlings are easy to 
grow, but hard to see and very hard 
to thin. Therefore, drop the seeds 
singly not closer than 2 inches apart 
and sow forcing radish seeds in the 
intervals. « : 












In these times of 
high prices and big de- 
mand, the farmer who 
has anything to sell 
wil] have no trouble in 
selling it. A good mar- 
ket is waiting tor every- 
thing he can raise. 
Parcels Post will help, 
and the effort that is being made to regu- 
late the commission business and to better 
transportation facilities. “There never was 
a brighter prospect of a larger share of 
the consumer’s dollar than 1913 offers to 
every farmer who has the crop and the 
quality. 
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A good fertilizer is a very essential 
aid to a big crov of best quality. 








Wherever you live, we can reach you with 
the right fertilizer, the right service, and the 
right price. Write today for copy of “* Plant 
Food,’’ a practical hand book on fertility. No 
advertising in it; sent without cost, while this 
edition lasts. 








Agents wanted in unoccupied territory. 
Liberal terms and goods that sell. It pays to 
sell our fertilizers as well as use them. Ask for 
agency proposition. 









The American Agricultural Chemical Co. 
Makers of brands with fifty years of quality and results behind them. 

923 Rose Bldg., Cleveland. 

1228 2nd. Nat. Bank Bidg., Cincinnati. 

1016 Fidelity Building, Baltimore. 


SAVE oisfes PROFIT 





3 Rector St., New York. 
130 Lewis Stveet, Buffalo. 
93 State Street, Boston, 
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EARLY MARCH TEXTS 


Trinidad Lake ssphall 
to make roofing Jastingly 
waterproof 
Roofings made of various compositions give 
protection and service only till their ““compositions”’ disin- 
tegrate and let them leak. The roofing for real endurance is 


| Genasco 


THE ee LAKE-ASPHALT 


Many substitutes are manufactured products whose oils of value 


have been extracted for other purposes, 


leaving a hard black 


pitch—a lifeless mass that gives roofing but little resistance. 
It soon cracks, breaks, and leaks. 
Genasco—made of Trinidad Lake asphalt—has the natural 


oils preserved in it 


“for life’’; 


and the life defends it 


against years of rain, sun, wind, hail, snow, heat, cold, 
fire, alkalis, and acids. 


Get Genasco Roofing of your dealer. 
Genasco smooth surface roofing has the Kant-le 


Guaranteed. 


Kleet, that waterproofs seams without cement, 
Write us for samples and the Good Roof Guide 
Book, free. 


nail-leaks. 


Smooth or mineral surface. 


and prevents 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 


New York 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largést 
manutacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


Philadelphia 


San Francisco Chicago 








CIDER -PRESSES 


The Original Mt. Gilead Hydrealie Press 

prodnces more cider on jews 
. MONET Ae Six00 
rrele. daily. 


gle, ee see 7h ‘aro 


generators, 
CATALOGUE FREE. 
HYDRAULI ed Sw MFé. CO. 
Lincoln Ave. ™ Ohio, 
Or Roce = Ss Bed Gortiandt Street, 





ers = ie . 
If You Live 


in Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia or Maryland, we have 
_@ permanent position for you 


This work pays and is pleasant besides 


Yon become expert at once, because we 
give you, free of all cost, pérsonal coach- 
ing and instruction. 


‘Bocept_thig_propositien and do your 
share and you will make money—big 


meney, too; in addition, you develop a 
business for yourself that is yours as 
long as you Wane ‘it. 


There is no advazice money required: 
no fake promises; no misrepresentation: 
the business is backed by a company with 
over seventy years of square dealing. 


Write gnickty—now—today, because 
someone else might get in ahead of you 
address 

AGENCY BUREAU 
ix AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
| 315 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 





‘School iculture 


By Milo N. Wood 


Gasoline Going Up! 

Gasoline is 9c to 15c higher than 
coal cil. Stillecing up. Two 
pints of coal oil do work of three 
pints gasoline. 


Amazing “DETROIT” 
—only engine running on coal 
@11 successfully ; uses alcohol, gas- 


nO Cam5— no spr ete—no0 
es—the utmost in simplicity, power eth. 
4s. All sizes, 2 to 2h. p., im stock ready to 
ested before crating. Comes all ready to run. 
Pumps, saws, throshes, churos, separates milk, grinds feed, 
shells corn, rums home ee lant. 

y place on 15 dass” Free Trial. Don's 
buy an engine till you cone Ae tino money-saving, power-aving 
“DETROIT."’ Thousandsin use. Costs onty postal to find ont. 
It you are firstin your neighborhood to pe you got Special 


Extra-Low Intro@ucteory price. Write wi 
Detroit Engine 








PFILE’S 65 Varieties 


AND and Water Fowls. Farm- 
raised stock, with 
scriptive Poultry Beok for 19 
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Heary Pile, Box645:. Free 
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schools, The author is one of our leading agriculture ede- 
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Care of the Sitting Hen 
F. W. KAZMEIER, ORANGE COUNTY, N Y¥ 

Most farmers make it a practice 
to set a hen where she has her nest 
and becomes broody. This is in most 
cases a bad practice because other 
hens will bother her and may 
lay in the same nest. By far the best 
practice is to set her in a secluded 
place by herself. I always provide 
separate compartments for the sitting 
hens. When I find a broody hen, I 
let her sit on her nest for a day or 
two, then remove ‘her to a nest pre- 
pared for her. I put wire netting 
around the nest, allowing her about 
25 square feet of room. In this she 
is fed and watered. The fencing 
prevents her from running away from 
the nest, and prevents other hens 
from getting in. Before putting her 
in this place I dust her thoroughly 
with a good lice powder. 

For the first two days in her new 
surroundings I let her sit on a few 
china eggs, to see whether she makes 
a good sitter, and to get her used to 
her new surroundings before putting 
good eggs under her. If at the 
end of that time I find her willing to 
sit and not leave the nest, I remove 
the imitation eggs and replace them 
with a clutch of genuine ones. 

I never put more than 16 eggs under 
one hen, and in most cases only 15. 
This is all a medium sized hen can 
cover and keep warm. A small hen 
cannot cover as many. I never put 
more eggs under than she can com- 
fortably cover, because more means 
broken and soiled eggs every time. 

Here is how I feed sitting hens: 
Water, corn and grit are kept before 
them all the time. This feed is 
placed as far away from _ the 
nest as the inclosure ‘will allow. Once 
a week I dust her-with lice powder 
to. keep her free from mites and lice. 

If any eggs are broken, I. remove 
the shell and nesting material and 
réplace with new, but do not wash 
the eggs. As soon as dry I use a 
knife to scrape off all dirt and broken 
ege which may be adhering to. the 
shes. Washing closes the pores and 
prevents passage of air to and-from 
the chick inside, hence the chick 
stops development and may die in the 
shell. 

When the eggs are hatching, I 
disturb the hen as little as possible. 
Never under any circumstances do I 
lift her from the nest to see how 
many eggs have hatched. This is bad 
practice, and if persisted in, ruins 
the hatch. After all have hatched, 
about the morning of the 22d day, I 
remove the egg shells, and then leave 
the hen alone for another day, when 
the chicks will be ready for their 
first feed. 


Valuable Poultry Secrets 


KEMPTON, HAMPDEN COUNTY, 





C. Be MASS 

Although long at the business and 
having in the past met with more 
than the average success in raising 
young chickens, I found myself a few 
years back with a problem on my 
hands. Setting out with the intention 
of producing thousands of early 
broilers, I installed for the purpose a 
large and complete plant, together 
with 700 laying hens. Instead of 
flooring I conceived the idea of using 
a fine cotton waste, composed of fiber 
and broken cotton seed, procured at 
the wasté mill. This bedding a foot 
deep, though innocent enough in it- 
self, was, as I shall explain, the indi- 
rect cause of my undoing. It fulfilled 
all the purposes for which it was in- 
tended, namely, for the hens to 
scratch in, promote exercise, induce 
ege production and keep down ver- 
min. Although 75% of all my winter 
eggs were transformed by the incuba- 
tors into bright, sturdy looking chicks, 
not one in a hundred of them lived 
for more than three or four weeks, 
and the few that did survive were 
anything but thrifty, and scarcely 
worth the saving. 7 

A few days after emerging from 
the shell the little chicks, which un- 
der normal conditions should have 
had ravenous appetites, ate barely any 
.food . whatever, appeared weak and 
;eold, crowding themse ives ecee 


§ whee ea 


* ; 2 iit 


under the warm pipes in place of run- 
ning about and scratching for somc- 
thing to eat. Practically all of them 
at the age of two or three weeks had 
their feathers ruffed up and were 
wan and sickly. They were unable 
to digest their food. 

I was no novice at this business, 
but here was a dilemma I had never 
run up against before, and my ut- 
most endeavors to ascertain the dif- 
ficulty were of no avail. Every poul- 
tryman within reach was enlisted, but 
none could render any assistance, and 
the mystery continued unsolved, With 
a full determination eventually to con- 
quer, I.persevered faithfully, not that 
year alone, but also the following one, 
using both incubators and hens for 
hatching and brooding, with precisely 
the same results, until finally I was 
compelled to abandon the project al- 
together without the remotest sugges- 
tion of a reason for the conditions as 
I have described them. 

{t was not until two years after 
this time that the cause of all my 
trouble was discovered, but the cer- 
tainty was so positive and all doubts 
removed that from that date in place 
of losing all. of my young chicks as 
before, the exact reverse was experi- 
enced. During the past season over 
800 chicks were hatched. Of this num- 
ber about 500 were sold when-from a 
week to three weeks old and the bal- 
ance kept by me until fully matured. 
Yet of all these not one was lost, 
neither have I had a single chick ail- 
ing from any cause whatever. My 
Pullets, every one apparently, com- 
menced business right on time, and 
the thriftiness of my flock has been 
so marked of late that all the eggs I 
could spare last season: from Febru- 
ary to July were eagerly sought after 
by others for setting, without any ad- 
vertising on my part. 


Protect the Young Chicks 


And here is the stmple cause for 
all my past trouble, losses, vexation 
and humiliation. In feeding my pou!- 
try I scattered the finest grains | 
could get hold of broadcast over the 
bedding. This comprised the bulk of 
their food and kept the hens busy 
scratching from daylight till dark, and 
though the waste appeared alway: 
clean and dry, it became so thorough- 
ly mixed with the dirt from the fowls. 
now ground to a powder, that the 
hens were unable to pick up ‘the 
grains without; at the same time, get- 
ting a dose of their own excreta. 

Old poultrymen, as well as thos: 
new at the business,- will do well to 
héed well this advice and never al- 
low their chicks to begin their career 
with ‘this terrible handicap. [I con- 
scientiously, tell you. both that in a 
lifelong: experience -among the feath- 
ered tribe this one secret has been 
worth to me more.a hundredfoild than 
all the knowledge combined that If 
have gleaned from books and lectures 
on the science of poultry raising. 





Management of Hens 


W. G. NOLAND, MADISON COUNTY, IND 


The 
of great 


problem of feeding fowls is one 
importance, @nd should be 
carefully considered. On it depends 
not only the general health of the 
birds, but also the economy which 
promotes success. It requires com- 
mon sense and judgment, for there 
are no hard and fast rules which can 
be laid down. 

A.profitable egg yield is not alto- 
gether a question of quality or quan- 
tity of feed consumed by the hens; it 
depends largely on comfortable 
houses where the fowls can get exer- 
cise during winter without exposure 
to the cold and rainy weather. [If 
two extra eggs a week can be ob- 
tained from each hen a good profit 
will be made, while if the product is 
increased by only one egg a week in 
winter this one egg will pay for a'l 


‘feed the hen. eats. 


To obtain this greater production, 
not only should the fowls be young 
and of a good laying breed, but the 
feeder should have a full knowleds« 
of the proper feed. In addition to 
corn, wheat, oats and barley, the 
fowls. should have free access to 

4 ood grit;, 4able > PSCTAps, 
ob ig eweitievbA 


ae 
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green feed, such as cahabge, turnips, . . . 
: epg segs 6 Wins in the Two 


onion tops, potato peelings, or any- 
thing in that line not needed for table 
ec. If meat-of good quality can be BIGGEST HATCHING 


i] i 1 profitably fed to the laying hen it is 
SASPSESPSESE | SPSPSPSP pin gage 2D aa > Pe 
THe ii! | « sreat factor production, Pure 7 —_-—_—— Contests Ever Held 


TE ie! ; Water is one of the greatest necesst- Why take chance h untried machi hen 
HUE HME ot gfe F ee re or a wae y e es with untried machines w 

EYILUST EL HEEEATR . PUTA ties also, and in cold weather the wa ‘ ‘or only $10 we guarantee to deliver safely ail troight 

2 ter should not be allowed to freeze. “7 } - charges paid (Kast ¢, Rox 5 sy BOTH Ot these big 

CYCLONE In feeding poultry a valuable les- | ready for tse Why not own ta tom od-the only 

P earne Oo ‘ re bator that r two are i # 

LAWN FENCE |B) men be Z arn ¢ ms m ype i Ul and IES ron tn tie ye n successi 

: ° n 1c spring 1e€ production o eges eats eve’ eld. nm the 

is the highest grade on the farm is : ‘a ‘ Pr as | Minsourt Valley Parmer and Nebr 

fence on the market, heavier. " 1c Term is an easy matter, owls nal, 2000 machines were ente aes practi- 

stronger and closet spaced at liberty to roam find an abundance il cally every make. atyle and price rein I 

than any other—rust-proof, of ere ‘ ‘ p » eir <<a . y #19. . ae 

ee ee ee ae of green and animal fe a on their —_——we ong ex 

exclusive Cyclone method : range, which, with grain, furnishes a 

of weaving which makes it perfect ration for laying hens. In ad- incubator acl ey 


sag-prool. _ dition to this they get plenty of exer- i 
costs Less enbietes Tl cise and fresh air, So far as lies on dependable 4 STOS 
makes because it is made within his power, then, the feeder cor 


in qagemens quesnies in should aim to make the winter condi- por me ans 
t fence ; : ; ° ) 
ek te tions springlike. ates Freight Paid 


— The smaller breeds of fowls, such ; East of Rock 
CYCLONE as the Leghorn varieties, are by far spares ree tanks ang a, 
VICTOR the best layers, If one is raising Sak "sxolained in q Re 
FARM GATES poultry for marketing and table use ’ ’ los _@7 Sacine. > o 


il are heavily galvanized, they are very undesirable, because 
built for strength, reliability they are too small, active and wild 
eee , natured... But the fact is, almost all ° 
, tubular steel fra Paw Te ve . eoneres - 
proof fabric. Double raising device; automatic stock farmers want more of a general pur g Chicks 
prooflocz; adjustable stretcher bar holde fabric tight pose fowl, something that will lay and 
1204 leaves frame free from holes that weaken it. be profitable to market also. Not SEAS coke e eT cen iin the righetiind of macerial it ¢ they are 
Big Catalog acd information Fazx. Write today. many farmers, either, are particular mane and early maturity. Rush those cock wo 
and turn them into cash before prices fall. Get the p 


“a ‘ le size 
og TCLONE FENCE atatekn, mL. about having pure-bred fowls if they completely developed and ready to fll the nests with fall and = 4 
can only get results, Now, for farm- cage. - 
ers Who wish a general purpose Baby Chick Food 
chicken, one that is healthy, active seasates )Eat she necemmary meretic nts to give them ening ee aoe on 


and productive for market or eggs, —_ eee x XP Ore ee dnb cok on 


just try getting some White Plymouth 

Rock With ‘the White Leghorn cocks Poultry Regulator 

and cross-breeding. By doing this wy ye make the greatest gain for every pound 
2Se, Sc, $1. 


you will have one of the most prof- “Your money 5 Se Ge: » soe. Fan, Cae 
itable flocks of chickens that any products are sold by dealers everywhere, or 


farmer could desire. This half-breed PRATT FOOD COMPANY 
fowl will make its own living during phia Chicago 
summer and late in the fall where it 


has free range—a very attractive 
point to the busy farmer. 125 125 Egg Incubator and and Brooder ag +10 


. o = e w 
Merits of White Wyandotte =e yb Why Pay more than our in price? If ordered to ether ye posend, - sites 

















machines for only $ and pay freight o 
re lune # ot water, double walls, des ~~ ® ~_ 2 between dour ¢ glase doors, coppe! 
At the poultry shows, during re- 4 boilers, self-regu a sence macioe can Srey, Ese Incubator an 


cent years, the White Wyandotte has ed mages 


yeen pushing the Barred Plymouth mia Be Sees anst 25-2 
Profitable 1 pushing tl I i Pl th permit ieee thors of Sa? milfeclogre of Door pra Ferenc mAh 





American Steel Rock pretty hard for tirst place in 
anes Fests 
Cheaper than 

Wood and aiorel Two Great Books Fi ree 

rest. “Meking the Farm Pay”—a sim . ’ 

Get Cataiog. shor fentiae on farming” covering the Whautoe Make iaaitay Dollars 

know—-rent free on requerts Z aor (4 d eggs will bring large profits 
“The Making of Steel”—a account. simply and in 1913, Don't faji to get your share, 

eleariy presented, with many or ihasteations. site subject Every farmer shou \d consider how much 

never before presented in so concise Ev 

farmer and his boy should read this. 


FRANK BAACKES, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Sales Agent 
American Steel & Wire Company 


Book, + Profi ‘0 and kgs 
Giteage, How York, Clevelend, Pittsburgh. Denvers > iE —rioh with vitally helpful pualtry ft formation 


oe, 2 
Us & Stee} Products Co.y. Gen Francisee ' : a ae _—~ Cyphers Incubater Company, Oep!.s2 Buffalo, N.Y. 


QUICK ! ider’s Fine Catalogue 


Sy. ODE ne Ps ohnson's Book nny poges of pociiry fasta: #0 vassetion Uteoane 

m ua : . — ‘ bee ts 7 facts not found in other ed and dencribga.. Teoubansan wed breeders, rs te 
White Wyandotte Fow!s that you need it, no matter which price of cage tor Botan A perfee 

WITH A s have. Home made, bome Buide tall poultry re * WI - 4 

. popularity. In seme cases the num- 5 pe ol Gem cover to B. EH. GREIDER, Box oe. Kheoms, Pa. 


99 ber has even been greater. Of course, 
these fowls are largely shown by — 

fanciers, but in this case the prefer- |] Me, 99 dave tre wal, 10. year guaranties 
ence for the breed is. a pretty fair m factory, Price less than §10, 
index of the popularity of the White | fg wie Chas and read Bla book thea selec yy privacy and 
Wyandotte throughout the rural dis- WNCUBATOR MAN, Coster, Neb. | ¢ Groceries “an 
tricts, ' for catalog and prices. 
* The Wyandotte is a farm fowl, par We poy ireiges. 
excelience.. It has the large size that 
commends its carcass to the thrifty , ee ee 


housewife w hethery of town or bator. Many are duing this right along. The 
United States governmentis one of my 201,840 


country. It has the ability to earn Seg Belle City users. Make Sure of Success 
F-RAISING GATES and pay for its own living: First, by | Simei ee eee emoe STRONGEST FENCE MADE 
need gathering much of its food if given from thisad. Jim Rohan, Pres. FACTORY DIRECT TO F. 
range, and second, by liberal deposits Bolle City Incubator Co., Racine. 26-inch Hog ee 
are easy to put up and once up of eggs. Besides this, it is a good ‘ is 5S Still il Buys 


you have a gate for a life time . 
You don't have to replace a Peerless mother and rears its broods well 


i = 7 r 
every few years. The extra heavy high What more could be desired in a , y la0-Eee Tecubater Free Catalog 
- ne ra as P . ee - 5 aes les het 
a Se 9 farm fowl? The specimens shown |] f Double cases all over; ins tones infor a yen cheute have. 
The Hea C of aoa herewith were raised in Ohio at : ore Best ii@chick jhotwater SPRING FENCE C0. Box 10 Winchester, Ind. 
vy Coat Galvanizing Cheviot farms in Hamilten county. poder, $4 see temas 


prevents rust, preserves the steel and They have won. prizes at several 


—_— better than paint. You would hows any price are 
not buy painted fence wire—why buy pean faction guaranteed. 
@ painted gate? awd better: Satiatetion orsend price 


Ask for our big fence and gate cata- For a Flock of 25 or 30 hens make | Bow and save time. Address 
log which fully describes this new Gate. the coop 15 feet long and 12 feet Belle City incubator Co. , Bas 147,Raciae, 41 INCHES HIGH 
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Peerless Wire Fence Co. deep, the long way extending east and 55 BREEDS n=: Farm, Poultry and 

























































































west. Make the south wall 7 feet Lawn Fencing direct 
high and the north wall 5 feet. Cut from factory ot. save-the 

. - — - .. incubators, dealer’ +-predt-prices, OU ur 

two windows 5 feet square in the ~~ nd 4c "tor tare = large catalog is free, 

. valle . tie a4 bons . c 
south wall; on the ,outside put a 2- M. pat ae Moenkate. Minn. GITSELMAN BROS, Box 203 Muncie, led 
inch mesh poultry netting and on the 
inside use a curtain made of cheap 
muslin fastened tu an ordinary 
spring roller.—[{H. L, Blanchard. 











Starting with Day-Old Chicks— P only . : 

One way to start, and that is becom- , Sees een rene 
ing very popular, is to purchase day- ; easte— Sent, case 00 SEED AE eae Se came mr ‘ 

old chicks and brood them, either by {ON I 5 
the hen and natural method, or ar- 
tificially, by the use of houses con- 
structed for the purpose, with full 
instructions as to their operation.— 
{(H. lL. B. 





Cheese Factory Patrons—lInsist on 
the patrons cooling the milk for 
cheese making aS quickly ‘as possitile 
during or after milking. 











$10,000.00 
Guarantee Protects You 


If this Hertzler & Zook Grain Drill does not satisfy 
youinevery way and we fail toreturn your mone 
dntull and ar at both ways, we forfeit a $10,000 
local bond h our bankers hold to protect you. 

Mustn’t we be mighty sure that ours is the 
cous drill on the market, or would we dare 
es oie, ,000 bond? The matter is all 
a ‘avor—you can't ssibly lose. 

We Poe treigh tand send you the 2 sf 


HERTZLER & Z00K 


Grain Drill 

On 30 Days’ Free Trial 
If it satisfies you, keep it at our low price. If it 
doesn't, a it back at our expense and we will 
refund Me money or forfeit $10,000—our 
bankers thot it for you. This drill sows all kinds 
of grain, seed or fertilizer accurately Built for 
hard work. es ig tire wheels lighten draft. 
Large Pao pp box. Wealso make a low 
down pias boos drili. We sell direct from 
soctery—nve = you 29 t0 $59 dealer’s profits. 
for eae guarantns and low prices. 
Special ‘4 y whoanswersrightaway. 
HERTZLER @ ZOOK CO., Bosi07 » Belleville, Pa. 





Gregory’ s “Honest” SEEDS 


the best of crisp vegetables 
oat boneaitel flowers. ~f us prove this in your 
garden by trying the foliew 


Semon's Lettuce & Radish 10c 


We Swoly mail large packet each of oer mu, & and 
Curied Simpson Globesad W 


i] 
to bet ter gardens. Lists all 
and flower q Pe oe my 
Ask for your copy to-day. Sent FREE on 
J. 3. H. GREGORY & 80N 
437 Elm St., Marblehead, Mass. 





CORN BELT Oat 


Suocnadiaaies-aiaetmanaiiees 
in the Corn Belt. Positively the largest berried 
and heaviest yielding oat in the world. 

and ‘~~~ 


any other. 


10 to 14 days earlier 
in protein X. 


white and wonderfully 


| - 3 SF —9 5 6 33 


USHELS ACRE 
SEED POTATOES 


hills of Steuben 
above sea level. 
Varieties. 





on the rugged 

County, about 1 feet 
Strong, Hardy, Prolific 
Give them a trial. 
Catalogue free. 
WALKER SEED POTATO FARMS, 

Avoca, Steuben Co., N. ¥. 


grown 








Plant Stekes’ Seeds at My a 


1 will send five ro~ent packets of seeds, cred 
Slip for es cents on next ordef and 1973 
all for % cents. Here is the list 


y colors 
Pansies —Stokes’ Standard. Finest French. 
Mail es cents at my — and . credit 
slip and catalog taloe alone, FREE. 


WALTER P. STOKES, Dept. 121. 219 Market Se. Pa 














CLOVER: =. 
before advance. aqgetet jew 


Clever 
sweet clover, all kinds 
quoting all field seeds. 
&. A. BERRY SEED Co., 
= ua _ c = ae ht 


SPORIGIDE 5" S- 


SPORIGIDE CHEMICAL COMPARY, 
> — per Square, 


del. your station. 


odnaetete co Cash Ave., Hudsan Falls, N.Y. 
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PREPARING FOR THE CROPS 


the mid- 
seedsmen 
handling 
for the 
always 
he may 


itl 
the 
unit in 
it not 
to V ho = 
n the pri e that 
competitor. 


attention to educ 
I believe 
almost i 

Much change has taken e it WO a egg ba ity 
conditions pertaining to alit of MWercaase Sey 
seeds in the last decade.. Edu 
work aiong many lines 
about a general reform 
things sood and for all 
ter themselves, materially 
morally. The deral and 
governments are doing mu 
ten on this work. The farm 
work has done wonders in educ: 
planters to the need of intellig 
not in methods, but kins of 
grain, and particularly so in encour- 
aging quality in seed. 

Seeds ar: 
that handled 
confidence. . This, 
true in garden seeds 
seeds. We can often 
garding the variety of 
appearance of the _ sé 
many vegetables 
seeds we positively can t 
the looks of the seed 
the kind of onion 
We positively must 
honesty and integrity 
and the grower only, 


Market Demands for Farm Seed 


Cc. BR. BOOT, COLORADO 


nding dow 


has rsell his 





Treating Oats for Smut 


one of 
to 
the treatment 
amount of un- 
makes 
large. 
as 


of oats is 


plant diseases 


sown ever year 


only in this disease very 


this diseas proceed 


of impurities 
‘rough a fan- 


seed « 
thr 


articles 
ly on 


more 


on the few 
almost entire 
perhaps, is 
than grain Spread 
tell much re- a clean bart 
grai’ 
ed 


your 
are running it 
seed out on 
not to 


the cleaned 
floor 
y th ore than :3 in 
but with 3. Sprinkle 
flower tion of formalin 
nothing by yint of the commercial 
ince, 15 g water. 
or radish. purchased at any 
upon the 4, Shovel the grain 
grower, again until each 
else will take nearly one gallon 
but the actual. grower can tell the diluted solution for each 
with certainty about the purity bushel of seed to be treated. 
the variety under consideration, 5 When the seed thoroughly 
Seeds wetted pile it in a heap and cover 
with canvas, oilcloth, even with 
blanke for at least three hours, or 


in 
£0 as be 
hes de ep. 

this s-ed with a solu- 
made by diluting one 
formalin with 
Formalin may 
drug store, 

over and 
kernel is 


and. also 


or inst of 


1 
e 
, illons 
€ 


or beet he 
depend 

the 
since no one 


sprinkle 
wet it 
us of 
of 
is 
Specialists Grow 
P or 
Seed growing is 


the hands of spe 
it should, since no 
a large assortment 
make 
nothing 
breeding 


rapidly into 
and well that 
could handl: 
do justice to 
stocks, say ‘ 
study and 4@y 
better. rt the 
Ohio to 


corn 


going 
‘ialists, ts 
one 
and 
clean 
special 
to make stocks 
know one corn breeder 
has over 100 acres ed 
sides similar acreage in other 
ties. Mr C—'s seed stocks are 
known that seedsmen pay a pre 
for his stuff. knowing that they 
offer it even at a higher price. 

A few years ago planters would call! 
on us and for low-grade alfalfa. 
screenings, in fact, but now it is quits 
the Usually they ask to see 
the ind will frequently say 
“This good enough: show m 
your best.” I am pleased to say 
the majority of planters now 
quality first. It is the ddle: 
merchant that looks for a lk 
articl to sell low. Ww. 


too wet to sow 
floor again to 
readily through 
one peck extra 
seed to allow 
of the ker- 


d is now 


id out on barn 
enough to pass 
Use about 
bushels of 
condition 


spre 
reasonably he 
about 
drill. 


ae’ a 
who wiih Aig adh 


be- for 
nels, 
so well 7. If treatment is made more than 
aad im 2 day or two before sowing, the seed 

shoutd be thoroughly and rapidly 
dried to prevent sprouting, heating, 
other injurious actions of the 
grain. 


in 
in sé the swollen 


locali 


can 
or 


ask 





two 
in shal- 
Cut 


are 
Sow 
apart. 


Mustard and Cress 
we have. 
or 4 inches 


opposite. 
nest salads 
drills 5 


seed. 


is not Ow 


fi 

1 

three 

shears Wash 

: i bread and 
dressing 


and serve with 
butter or with a may- 
Piquant, appetiz- 











Conference on Marketing and Farm Finance 
At Chicago, aici 8 to 10 


press generally in calling 
1913, to consider the prob- 
i and farm finance 

United States will join in 
vor it. Success is assured, 


with he 
April 


marketi1 


We are ple ased to co-operate 
a conference > to be held at Chicago 
lems of distribution, transportation. 
It is expected that every farm paper 
Many leading agriculturists fa 
part 
BUTION 


be 


8-10, 


in the 
this. movement 
if YOU 
April 8 will 
TION 
April 
farmers’ 


lo your oe 
is devoted to DISTRI and* TRANSPORTA- 
ING in 

for 


its, also national and sta 


all its phases from the 
a bureau of mz “gee. in 
laws to 


confined to MARKE 
including the proposition 


9 will be 
standpoint, 
federal and state agricultural departmer 1 
Encourage co-operative effort instead of Discouraging it. 

April 10 will be devoted to FARM FINANCE—co-operation among 
farmers to secure facilities for (a) nee and’ current accommodation, 
1 (b) permanent mortgage loans, both at reasonable rates 
Surely every farmer, and. those concerned in the farmers’ welfare, will 
be interested in this movement. You will be invited to attend the confer- 
ence and will be furnished with the necessary credenti als entitling you toa 
place therein, if you will copy or cut out th oflewi ing coupon, sign it your- 
suggest one or more others. and mail us “with stamp for return 
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and 
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Application for Credentia! 


American Agriculturist. New York, N.Y 
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American Agricuiturist 


oe and Cultivator 
cuts down the work of growing 
corn, potatoes and similar crops. 
Gives bigger and better re- 
sults. Adapted for more 
different kinds of 
work than any 
similar tool. = 
Strong, light, easy to 
handle. Fully guaranteed. 


F REE Srleter tttedes 


S L ALLEN & CO 
Box 1107E 





A POTATO CULTIVATOR 


for corn, beans, truck crops, 
but its S ottnsumenks make it es- 
ei adapted for potatoes. Toget 
ht depth and throw at each stage of the 
and be able to properly work the crop 
a all conditions, is your pro it is our 
to work it out for you in 


RIDING 
CULTI- 

VATORS 
Steel Game pachines made 
ee hoor hestnsoenngs, 
ay Fyne in parallel lines 
elt teas = of row, 
ay 4 your deatel to 1 to show them 
and write us formew book booklet, 


“Thorough Cultivation. 
~~ re co. 





Kept One Year On 1A 
Corn. This seed corn yielded a A tonsen 
one ah in 191l—enough to feed seven cows a whole 
year. Latest Eureka corn crops expected to beat even 
this record—no other corn has ever equalled it, 
UREKA CORN 
most leaves—more 


can oye an acre at same 


log quotations and 
varieties o big-yielding corm 














Six Varieties 
Heavy Yielders 
$2.00 Per Bushel 


our White Cap Yellow Dent. Our stocks were 
le Winuwer of first prize at the recent Penu'a 


the South Carolina National Corn Shows 
Red 


| Grasses Mites. 


| Alfalfa. Vetches and 30 other grasses Alsike, 
Mammot Crimson and Sweet Clovers 


SEED hI SPRING RYE AND BARLEY. svc. 


FIELD PEAS AND BEAN 
Cow Peas You should plant Nerthern Grown 
} Cow Peas of the earliest varieties. 
| We have them im nice qualities at moderate prices. 
| Maine Grown Seed Potatoes---Clean---Sound 
| Cobblers. Early Ohies, Early Rese, Carmans. Mountains, 
Giants, Raleighs, State of Maines, Gold Coins 
Everything for the Farm---Moderate Prices 
You want our 32-page catalog. It is free. Ask wr > 
A. H. HOFFMAN, Landisvilie, Lancaster Co., 


Timothy, 
Blue 
White 


Clover at $11 per bushel 
Top, Orchard, Kentucky 





I will give a lot of new 
sorts free with every order { 
and test. eturn if 
—money refunded, 

Big Ca FREE 
Over 700 illustrations of vege- 
oe and flowers. Send yours 
and your neighbors’ addresses. 
IMWAY, Rockford, Iilimais 





Ford's plants are grown especial! 
the man 07 wantece make money _— 











'WEEDLESS FIELD SEEDS 


Are what we are harder ever to furnish our 
casteme: 6 Free Samples wi show that we come 
many 


| O: M. SOSRE QSON, 69 kuiaR., Murysrille, Obie 
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S Grow Fast in aPulverized j 
Seed-Bed | — 


asy 
draft and cuts to a “uniform depth from end to end of gangs. No ridge be- 
tween center of gangs. Sincethe , yoo fastened toa bar they t entirely 
Ce The of each other, Buy this season, Mr. Farmer, one of 


YANKEE 
Giicy jcopecfine PULVERIZERS 


Another good one Is our Chicopee Dise Harrow. Has two levers siving wide range of adjustment on uneven 
or fullside land The draft is such that the pull is along the line of of least resistance. Easy riding too. 
Fine for Man aod Beast. Catalog describes features. 
Dealers well the © Shicopee line, If none are near you write us. Pree © .---Our 60 years experience is 
behind every tool illustrated. Send for it and select the OOL CO. bar suited to your needs. 
ELCHER TURAL T ¢ 


TRUCK FARMING 


to hold crates, but with the bin con- 
struction, the farmer can drive into 
the warehouse, and dump his onions 
directly into the bins. This way it 
costs about % cent a bushel to de- 
posit the onions in the storehouse, 
whereas, handling in crates it is es- 
timated at about 1% cents. In the 
early fall the onions are dried out 
thoroughly before being put in the 
warehouse and then much care is 
taken not to let them generate heat. 
After they are cooled down to about 
35 degrees, it is a comparatively easy 
matter to hold them at that temper- 
ature, providing the warehouse is of 
the proper construction. 


March 8, 1913 
Storage for Onions on the Farm 


NION prices during the 
season of 1912-3 em- 
phasize the fact that 
a storage house on the 
farm or near the ship- 
ping station is practi- 
cal for many farmers. 
In the fall of 1911 
were a few cents 
the farmer than 


Yes! there's the seeret:—a finely 
divided soil for the little roots to get 
moisture and food from, Our disc 
harrows do the trick. The Yankee 


prices for onions 
higher a bushel to 
usual. There was a relatively small 
erop and prices advanced before the 
winter was passed to 5% cents a 
pound for onions in the large mar- 
kets. A farmer owning a small onion 
storage house that year could have It is better to have the 
paid for it from the advance in frozen for a short period 
prices. In 1912 the conditions were have the temperature 
the reverse of those of 1911. The though of course it is not. desirable 
erop was enormous, prices low and to let the onions freeze. A tempo- 
the storage of onions an uncertain Yary rise in temperature does not af- 
factor. Nevertheless, it is hardly fect the onions as it takes some 
probable that onions will sell cheap- time to change their temperature. 
er than in instances last fall, The loss due to storage varies with 
12 to 18 cents a bushel. the condition the onions are in when 
In constructing an onion storage on put into the warehouse and the tem- 
the farm, desired is to se- perature maintained in the building. 
eure a house which will hold the In some instances it is possible to 
mperature steady’ at about 35 de- store them for four or five months 
To do this there must be am- With as low a loss as 3%; at other 
@ ventilation and the house must times it may run from 10 to 15%; it 
» frost proof. The storage capacity is generally considered that 7 to 10% 
ould be at least 25 cars, 500 bush- is a fair average. 
els to a car, aS a smaller house is 
considered impractical. To hold 
this amount the warehouse should 
be about 20x50 feet and 12 to 15 feet 
high. Wood considered by many 
as better than either brick or cement 
as it is naturaly drier, and southern 
pine is better than northern lumber. 
In building an onion storage, re- 
frigerator house construction is. fol- 
lowed throughout. The roof should 
be flat and gently sloping. Since 
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than to 
high, al- 


& TAYLOR AGRICUL Boz Nol - icopee Falls, Mass. 
Chicopee 
Two-Lever 
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ees, 
The Only Spreader with 
Two Beaters and with a 
Distributing Attachment. 
Pulverizes aid Spreads Wider. 





Drainage for Sweet Potatoes 


While the quality of the sweet po- 
tato is undoubtedly improved with a 
minimum of moisture, a well drained 
soi] will produce the high quality de- 
sired in an average season. Where 
there is a natural subdrainage of 
gravel this crop can be produced with 
very little effort. If the soil is heavy 
high ridging is necessary. Experimen- 


Man, it’s a wonder! Covers three full rows—5 to 7 feet. Cuts th 
manure into sh and distributes it evenly. No choking. 
bunching. Guaranteed to do this with all kinds and conditions of 
io fe and stable manure; also lime, ashes, compost and commercial 
ilizers. See the spreading paddles in the picture! 


New Idea Manure Spreader 


The Spreader That Won the Hartman Contest 
Far ahead of any other on the market. Simple construction. Light 
—but stands hard usage. No ong or bevel gears. Easy loading. Easy 
haul for doutle team—not a horse killer. Tracks with standard 
wagon. Solid bottom which never warps, breaks or wears out. Only 
perfect _endless conveyor—cannot slip. All power direct from rear 
axle. Po two levers to operate. Strong metal wheels. 
O more FoR Lpaints. Jf All explained in New Cata 
WRITE FOR TODAY, onetnes need a sprea 
now or not. SEND A POST C. RD. 


MGW IDEA SPREADER CO. 140 silt eden Gisesk: Cienedien.iaies 


Light 
Strong 
Never Clogs 





Low-Down 


Guaranteed 
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selected stock seed and are the best 





are northern grown from carefully 
obtainable regardless of cost. 


Seed Potatoes #),..°0 95% 
Seed Oats 


Early Autumn Field Storage for ey 
When the weather is favorable onions are often held until late in the 
fall, sometimes up to Thanksigving. Often a few cents more per bushel are 
thus obtained. The picture above shows a field storage, which is easily 
constructed and will keep the onions until freezing time. 


early, intermediate and late, any quantity 
barrels to car loads. 

two kinds adapted to the Middle and Eastern States, early, 
stiff straw, unusually productive and thoroughly recleaned. 


four varieties, best for crop and the silo, pedigree stock, 


there is no gable, the gathering of 
warm air at the top of the building 
is eliminated through ventilators in 
the roof which close automatically. 
For a@ storage building having a ca- 
pacity of 50 the inside meas- 
urements would be 100 feet by, 40 
fect, with the roof sloping from 15 
fe et high on side to 12 on the 
other. There should be 40 venti- 
kiors about 3 feet square, dis- 
t- bated as folk Eight are placed 
at the bottom and six at the top on the 
two sides ef heuse, while on 
each end there are two at the bottom 
and two at the top. The roof is 
ecuipped with four ventilators, which 
lose automatically. 
To facilitate handling the onions, 
is well to have a driveway about 
10 feet wide running lengthwise 
rough the center of the ware- 
house. This opening should be fitted 
with double or refrigerator doors at 
h end. Ti ynstruction of the 
ides of the hx is very important. 
Two dead air spaces about 2 inches 
wide should be d in the wall, and 
a 6-inch sawd illing on the in- 
side ef the The construction 
threughout should be of matched 
hoards. On each side of the center 
driveway, and nding the entire 
length of thé arehouse, are 48 
stalls or bins, 8 feet wide and 15 feet 
deep, having 1 table boards or 
shelving, which slide into position 
on supports at each end. On this 
shelving the onions are placed from 
6 to 8 inches deep, ailowing a 2-inch 
air circulation above each shelf. The 
back wall of each bin is slatted, al- 
lowing a space of 2 inches for air 
circulation. The first shelf from the 
floor is raised about 3 inches also, to 
permit the passage of air about the 
onions. The floor is built of cement 
mised in the proportion on 2% parts 
of sand to one of portland cement. 
The house constructed aa described 
above allows for handling of onions 
at aA minimum of cost. However, 
onion _Morage houses. are built 
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tation has proved that sweet potatoes 
are best grown in a low ridge on well 
drained soils. Where the drainage is 
poor there is always some discolora- 
tion, and keeping qualities are not so 
good, 

A simple and good method of cul- 
tivation is to allow 3 feet between 
rows ridged about 5 inches high with 
plants set approximately 15 inches 
apart. They should be cultivated with 
the plow as long as the vines will per- 
mit, and no weeds should be permit- 
ted to grow on the ridges. A couple 
of workings with a sharp hoe while 
the vines are starting will exterminate 
all the weeds. It is a good idea to 
add a little in hight to the ridges the 
first hoeing, and make the crest of 
the ridge 10 inches wide at the last 
hoecing. If weeds grow later they can 
be pulled by hand. All vines should 
be kept loose from the ground, and 
folded along the ridge until laid by. 
After the vines become heavy and 
interlaced, loosen them two or three 
times with a rake. 





Millions in Fertilizers—During the 
latest federal census year, tonnage of 
all fertilizers was reported at 5,240,- 
000, an increase of nearly two mil- 
lions over a similar period five years 
earlier. The probable tonnage of 
1912 is placed at six millions tons. 


Oats on Stalk Ground—Usually the 
land that I seed to oats has previous- 
ly grown three crops’ of corn in the 
rotation. I feed the stalks down dur- 
ing the winter and, often find it nec- 
essary to harrow in the spring and 
burn some of the stalks because they 
are too thick and it is impossible to 
handle the soil successfully. This 
method, of course, is not applicable 
to all conditions, but it has given me 
good returns, Thé stalk field is then 
disked twice and harrowed, and the 
oats seeded with a drill. Last year 
I made an average of over 70 bush- 


Seed Com 
Alfalfa, Clover 


Send for Dibble’s 


germination test showing 


95-99%, 
and Timothy Seed ¥2\;2" 
Farm Seed Catalog and 10 sample 


high-grade farm seeds for testing free. 
Address Edward F..Dibble Seedgrower, Box A, Honeoye Falls, W. ¥. 


From Our Farms to Yours 


celebrated D, B. Brand, 


99.50% or 


packets of Dibble’s 





Let 


55 FREE 


id (2 
Send You 


This Great Implement 


"Write Me Tonight 


A letter or postal brings the greatest money savin 


oppor- 


tunity ever offered. | will tell you how to get the famous Detroit- 


American Farm Implements at factory prices. 
to pay, 30 days free trial, without a 
you, treight paid. 


The Famous Detroit 
Tongueless Disc Harrow 


The best you can boy at an rworlane, 
offered on the easiest terms in the wo: 
and at only a fraction of trust prices. 
For-ail time Guarantee protects you. 


at proportionatelow 
prices and long, cary 
bie 


making farm inform 
tion, yours for the 
acking. W rite me now. 


Fred C. Andrews, Gen. Mgr. American Harrow Co. 
1412 Hastings Street, Detroit. Mich. 


Your own time 
cent of expense to 


Lower even than whole 
6. 


Direct from tae 


tories to you, 
Don't 
ae 











Reliable See 





timothy, redtop. Blue 
Write for samples an 
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est clovers, 


prices. 


E FREIGHT. 


Direct from our farming 
community to you. Choic- 
alsike 
ass, vetches and all dhe field seed. 


N. WERTHEIMER & SONS 
LIGONIER, IND. 


alfalfa, 

















EA acre.—[J. L., Fae ts ioe Detee.. 








he Only 
implement 
You Need 


in Any Kind 


of Ground. 
where its fertilizing 
qualities are valuable. 
The lightest draft, low- 
est priced riding harrow 
made, Guaranteed. 


All Sizes 


Our combined e and 
booklet describes the line. 
Ask your dealer or write us for a copy. 


A. ash, in 321 Division Ave.. a1 





SURPLUS PEACH 
TREES 


We offer at very low prices strictly first-class Peach 
trees, all grades, splendid stock. trees well bodied, 
well branched and very well rocted. We have a good 
assortment, but are especially long en Elberta. West- 
ern New York grown trees are best for the Orchardists. 
We also have a large stock and assortment of Apples 

pan — S —. and Small wremte. 200-page 

Salesmen wante 


riptive 
BROWN BROTHERS COMPANY - Rochester, N.Y. 





FRUIT TREES. 

Call’s Nurseries, Perry, O., have a 
large stock of Fruit, Shade and Orna- 
mental Trees, Shrubs, Roses and 
Bulbs. If you wish the best that can 
be grown at reasonable prices, write 
them for price list. They employ ne 
agents. 





OF THE HIGHEST 


ONION SEED cenmination 


Yeliow Danvers, Large Red Wethersfield, $1.00; 
Wellow Globe Danvers, $1.25 per pound, postpaid. 

ONION SETS. Choice Yellow, $2.50; Choice White, 
$2.75 per bushel (32 Ibs.) Write for Seed Catalog 
@nd Free trial pkts. of New Enkhuizen Glory Cabbage 
and New Triumph Radish. 

J. AUG. DRAKE, Seedsman 

110 Main Street, Chester, New Jersey 








Transplanted Vegetable Plants 


We grow jAants for the largest market garden- 
ers; for the man who plants for profit. A fair 
tal will convince you that our plants produce 
better crops, two to four weeks earlier than local 
or Southern products. Write for price list. 


GUY M. HUTTON “>= 


ALFALFA. 


'o seed 
Also i 

siaiy gence 
oS for free samples and save 
book sent Free, giving valu- 
information on growing alfalfa. Write today. 
&. A. GERRY SEED CO., Geox 435, CLARINDA, IOWA 
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Public Problems of Today 














Banking Question Under Review 


and deep study of 
banking and currency have led us to 
regard Charles N, Fowler of New Jer- 
sey as one of the ablest and most 
level-headed exponents of sound prin- 
ciples upon this subject. That is why 
we welcome his new book, Seventeen 
Talks on the Banking Question. His 
views in many respects coincide with 
those set forth in the book, Co-opera- 
tive Finance, by Herbert Myrick. We 
agree fully with most of the princi- 
ples which are set forth so piainly, 
clearly and logically in Fowler's book 
that everyone can understand them 
We do not agree with his contention 
that the whole banking business of 
the country should be nationalized by 
substituting national banks for every 
kind of state banking which now ex- 
ists. Mr Fowler's bill for reforming 
the currency is improved by adopting 
some of the modifications suggested in 
Myrick’s work, and is immeasurably 
superior to the Aldrich bill of unsa- 
vory fame. Fowler's suggestions for 
a federal system of land credit under 
local, state and national associations is 
also an important contribution, al- 
though we do not indorse all its pro- 
visions, Mr Fowler was a member of 
the banking and currency committee 
of the hovse of representatives at 
Washington for 14 years, and its 
chairman for eight years, and speaks 
with reference solely to banking under 
national enactment. He has nothing 
to stay about people’s co-operative 
banks or local credit unions, or of 
land banks, under state law. Our con- 
viction is that the field to be covered 
is so vast that, while the national sys- 
tem of commercial banking may be 
greatly improved, and include even 
the much-needed little local co-opera- 
tive savings and loan banks required 
by the common people and land 
banks, there is also need of all three 
types of such institutions under the 
laws of the respective states. 


Long experience 





For a National Commission 
on Farm Finance 


As this page goes to press, it ap- 
pears sure senate joint resolution 75 
will become a law. In the agricultural 
appropriation bill as passed by the 
senate, this resolution was added as 
an amendment. The 4th of March 
brought knowledge of its passage in 
the house, whence it went direct to 
Pres Taft for his signature, making it 
a fixed fact. 


The Gronna Resolution 


The president is hereby authorized 
to appoint, by and with the advice and 
consent of the senate, a commission of 
three members, not more than two of 
whom shall be of one political party, 


to investigate the operations of co-oper- . 


ative land mortgage banks and of co-op- 
erative rural credit unions in other coun- 
tries. The compensation of the members 
of the commission shall be $5000 each. 
Said commission is hereby authorized 
to employ such clerks, stenographers 
and other assistants as may be neces- 
sary, which employees shail be paid 
such compensation as the commission 
may deem just and. reasonable, upon a 
certificate to be issued by the chair- 
man of the commission. For the pur- 
pose of its investigations, the commis- 
sion shall be authorized to incur, and 
have paid upon the certificate of its 
chairman such expenses as the com- 
mission shall deem necessary: Pro- 
vided, however, that the total expenses 
authorized or incurred for compensation, 
employees and otherwise shall not ex- 
ceed the sum of $30,000. Said commis- 
sion shal], not later than one year after 
appointmént, submit a report to con- 
gress, embodying therein recommenda- 
tions as to how the systems of such 
land mortgage banks and rural credit 
unions may best. be adapted to the 
needs and requirements of the —. 


and at 


cease to 


States, that date 
shall exist. 

The original suggestion was made 
in American Agriculturist on Feb- 
ruary ‘3, 1912, for a national 
commission on farm finance, On 
February 12, 1912, A. J. Gronna, 
United States senator from South Da- 
kota, introduced the above resolution. 

February 20, 1912, Pres Taft wrote 
in his own hand in reply to the open 
letter of February 17 from the presi- 
dent of the Orange Judd farm press: 
“IT should be very, very glad to ap- 
prove such a resolution that of 
Senator Gronna.” 

On March 12, 1912, the 
mittee on finance reported the reso- 
lution in the above form through 
Porter J. McCumber, senator from 
North Dakota. It passed the senate, 
but was delayed in the house. Feb- 
ruary 27, 1913, the senate made it 
an amendment to the agricultural 
appropriation bill, in which the house 
concurred Monday of this week, the 
president to approve. 
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ence, I was z 
gan’s testimony, before the Pu ommittee of con 
December, to ae a yp loaned 

y on character. ‘‘Money 1 

but loans can be made on it 
Co-operation—not strife, 
Is the divine law of life! 


r’’ he 
“Het bert “Miyrick. 


exchange— 
within the 


Character is the basis of 
Not gold, land, labor, nor 
range 
Of what men call property. 
The instrument is good or bad 
According as the man is glad, 
And able, promise to perform. 


But this means organization 

To effect the transmutation 

Of brain and hand, work and desire, 
Into forms that others require. 


Not to stand alone is vital, 
Get together is immortal : 
Instead of weakness, séparately, 
Strength in oneness with Infinity— 
For every soul 
Is part of the Whole! 


Only 13 Eggs Under One Hen 


MBS L. D. DINGLEY, BUTTS COUNTY, GA 





To manage my hens with but lit- 
tle expense I get goods boxes that 
are large enough for two nests. I 
make a partition and nail a strip of 
plank across the iength of the box to 
keep the straw in place. I make a 
nest for each hen. As I hatch and 
raise all my chickens with the hens, 
I set all my hens as near the same 
time as possible. I never put more 
than 12 eggs under one hen if the 
weather is cool and never more than 
i838 any time. By not putting too many 
eges I get a'much better hatch. 

As the hens-hatch I always let them 
stay on the nest a day and night long- 
er, then I have a box somewhat 
larger than for the nests with strips 
of plank nailed across to keep the 
hen in. If the weather is cold or 
rainy I put the boxes in the poultry 
house, but if the weather is warm I 
put the boxes out and cover them 
with cheap lumber to keep them dry. 
When the little chicks are a wek ol) 
and the weather is good I tvrn out 
the hens after the dew is off and the 
sun is warm. The little chicks run 
out and back as they like. I never 
confine them in the box. 

Last year I only kept 30 hens. I 
had 260 little chickens hatched in 
February and March, and I only lost 
six of them. My second hatch came 





UNTIL YOU HAVE READ OUR SPECIAL BOOKLET A-96 


INVALUABLE TO YOU. 


IT’S FREE. 


THE EXCELSIOR ALFALFA AND CLOVER DRILL | 


ake: ery seed count. DRILLS EVERY SEED INTO THE GROUND % to % = an inch, and covers it evenly and ac- 
R= iy " vusrows Farrows are 4 inches apart. Saving of costly seed otherwise wasted, pays for the drill d 


a a EXCELLENT MACHINE FOR DRILLING CLOVER IN WHEAT. Will 
increase yield of wheat through groget cultivation, 
alfalfa growers. Sows 


gave half the 


the seed, and 
omme: b tz Stations and prominent grass an 
x cond, “Sceursicly. WRITE TO DAY 


CO, SprincrierD, Owio USA, 


Ree- 
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American Agriculturist 


off in May and June. 
lost 20 of them, as the weather was 
bad, raining most all the time. 

My third hatch from the same hens 
was in August. I got 206 chicks, but 
I lost 30 of them, as the weather was 
very hot, and I had company most 
all the time, and had a lot of fruit 
t- can, so I could not give my chick- 
ens the attention they needed, I would 
advise anyone that needs a _ littk 
money to try rraising a few chickens. 
Get a few pure-bred fowls or a sit- 
ting of eggs and give them the best 
of care, and I am sure anyone een 
succeed. 

IT have one hen that is 12 
and she laid 60 eggs 
raised three broods of 
heard people = say 
chickens were short 
keeping this hen for 
I kept a White Plymouth Rock till 
she was eight years old, and I was 
sorry that I killed her, as I am sur: 
would have been profitable 
years longer. 
keep one breed, the 
Indian Game, and I 
one of the best 
purpose fowls that are in 
While I know that 
best breed, I know 
some breeds which suit some peopk 
better than others, and the thins 
to do is to find the breed one 
likes best and stay with it not 
be changing from one 


Peach Goowess’ Foes 


J. H. HALE, CONNECTICUT 
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It seems to me, from 40 years’ ex- 
perience with peach growing in Con- 
necticut, that it is safe to say freez- 
ing in winter is the most dangerous 
foe to our peach industry, and it ‘is 
one thing that we cannot at the pres- 
ent time combat. Extreme freezing in 
winter or in the spring after the buds 
have started is a that we have 
not yet learned how to rcom 
One good thing about it is that we 
do not have to deal with it very ofte 

In 30 years I have lost only 
crop of fruit in the spring after 
blooming time. But we have lost a 
good many by extreme freezing 
weather in the winter. The only way 
I know of to combat that foe, and 
I would like to see the growers of 
Connecticut doing it, is every cold 
night go out and spray your trees with 
water. The water freezes the buds in 
a little inclosure of ice. Of course, it 
is practically impossible to do any 
such thing as that on a large scale. 

The next thing in order as the 
source of the most danger to the 
peach grower is the retail dealer, and 
he is a most dangerous foe. He buys 
peaches at wholesale at 60 to 75 cents 
a basket, and then puts them on the 
market at $1.50. It stops consump- 
tion every time. The average retailer 
in the Connecticut market puts a tax 
of about 50 cents a basket on top of 
what they pay the growers for them. 
It is too much, It injures both the 
grower and the retailer. A few are 
satisfied ‘with a reasonable profit, but 
most of them want to double their 
money. I have seen peaches sold at 
60 to 75 cents at the grocers and then 
seen them displayed in front of the 
store marked at $1.50 a basket, and 
sometimes beside them some marked 
at $1.60, some at $1.70, and in some 
cases they have even tried to squeeze 
$2 out of the public for some of the 
best of them. A reasonable profit of 
25> to 50 cents a basket would be 
enough. It would help consumption, 
and help the growers. 

Next comes the brown rot. That 
practically is the next most danger- 
ous foe that we have. And that, If 
think, did more damage in the humid 
regions of America in 1911 than all 
other diseases put together. The pro- 
fessors in the colleges are at work on 
that problem, and they have given us 
a number of suggestions how to con- 
trol that foe, and I think in time we 
are going to be able to overcome it 
altogether. So that is a diminishing 
foe. 

The next in order would 
“vellows.” That is a disease that some 
call contagious, but anyway, it kills 
our trees, and we do not know yet 
how to control it, except by pulling 
the trees up and burning them, de- 
stroying them and getting them out 
of the way. That disease was once 
very serious all up and down the At- 
lantic coast, as.far as New Hampshire, 
and we had to wipe out millions of 
trees to check it. It has been less 
prevalent in late years, because [ 
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The Fertilizer Materials Supply Co. 
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order, under buyer’s supervision 
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SEEDS! SEEDS! SEEDS! 


Theilmann’s carry a full line of Garden and Field 
seeds. They also have a good line of onion seeds. 
Get a Catalogue and try them. 

[ANN SEED CO., Erie, Pennsylvania 
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| think we have been watching out for 


it a little closer. That scourge in eight 
or 10 years did a tremendous amount 
of damage. We had just commenced 
to get control of the scale when the 
yellows got in and caused a tremen- 
dous amount of damage. Well, we 
huve gotten over this scale scare, and 
I believe we will overcome the 
yellows. 
Dig Out the Borers 

The next thing, perhaps, in order 
of the usual diseases or fves to which 
peach growing is subjected is the 
borer. The peach borer is a very se- 
rious menace to our young trees. In 
1911 it was, perhaps, worse. All over 
North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Georgia it did a great deal of dam- 
age. The only thing is to dig them 
out and kill them. Of course, you can 
do a little when the mother moth is 
flying, but after all, you have got to 
inspect «very tree, locate them, and 
then dig out the borers and get rid 
of them. 

The leaf curl, which affects the 
later varieties far more than the. early 
white varieties, is a serious foe some- 
times, and some seasons is worse than 
others. Before we sprayed at all 
there was not any way to control it, 
but by spraying with bordeaux mix- 
ture we are able to control] the leaf 
curl, and now we are using the lime- 
sulphur for killing the San Jose scale, 
and this also acts as a fungicide. 

The next on the list is the San Jose 
scale. It is a foe, but it is of so little 
significance compared with the retail 
dealer and some of these other things 
I have mentioned, that it is hardly to 
be considered. We want to spray to 
control the leaf curl, and we want to 
spray to control the brown rot, and 
by using lime-sulphur in the dormant 
season we can clean out the San Jose 
scale. We do not need to worry about 
him very much more, 

And the last—I named first frost, 
because we practically cannot control 
that—and the last one I am going to 
name is the “other fellow.” <A few 
years ago, when the Barnes Brothers, 
my brother and myself, and a very 
few others began growing peaches, we 
were the only ones in the peach busi- 
ness in Connecticut. We used to get 
$1.50 wholesale for everything we pro- 
duced, We were not permitted long, 
however, to get such net returns be- 
for the other fellow came on the 
ground, and it was not long before, 
instead of getting $1.50 a basket, with 
the competition of the other fellow, 
the price began to fall off until we got 
down to 60 to 75 cents, and some 
growers were lucky to get that. I am 
not objecting to it. I am perfectly 
willing the other fellow should hav« 
as good a show as myself. I am glac 
he is here. He is having some fun. 
He is adding to the gaiety of nations, 
and making the peach business more 
interesting, but the truth is that the 
other fellow keeps coming. By an 
by when we get together through 
scme co-operative scheme, or in some 
other way, we will get up some plan 
to balance the market, and conditions 
will be better. So the greatest foes 
that you cannot control are the frost 
and the retail dealers. The other 
things we are learning how to control. 





Fighting Pear Thrips—The Mis- 
souri experiment station report ex- 
cellent results from the application 
of a spray of whitewash, consisting 
of from 75 to 100 pounds of lime to 
each 100 gallons of water. Jt is said 
that the cost of the spray should not 
exceed more than 1 cent per gallon 
ef prepared material. Care should 
be taken to secure first-class lime and 
to see that it is well siaked. The 
spray should be applied just as the 
buds begin to separate and the en- 
tire surface of the tree should be 
covered, one application being sufii- 
cient. 


Beware of the Dibble—It is a tool 
that should be hung in the attic be- 
side the gun that isn’t known to be 
loaded. More plants owe their death 
te its misuse than to perhaps any 
other misused tool. 


Garlic. well if you enjoy novel 
flavors grow a few. A little goes a 
long way, so a few dozen plants 
should supply the family. Bulbs. 
Easy to grow as onion sets. 


Celery, Parsnips and other slow- 
sprouting seed should be soaked for 
a day or more before being planted. 
It will come up quicker if so treated 
and then placed in moist soil in early 
spring. 





Fifty Years’ Unparalleled Record 
Both in the Field and with’the Experiment Stations 
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| Absolutely Choicest of 
Materials, Seasoning and Best Methods 
of Manufacture 
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In the Field 


The record of The Mapes Manures in the field is 
too well known among our thousands of customers and 
friends—and with us we are glad to say the terms are 
practically interchangeable as most of our good old cus- 
tomers have become our friends—to require more than 
a reference to it. 


With the Experiment ‘Stations 


We are equally proud of our record with the Sta- 
tions. There may at times have been an occasional 
chance analysis which was not quite what we would 
have liked to have seen, and not as we believe fairly, 
representative of our goods, but with the grand average 
we have no fault to find. 

This is in spite of the fact that Station methods and 
valuations from the very nature of the case must be 
broadly general to apply to the general average of the 
class of goods examined, and can therefore never be 
expected to do entire justice to the user of particularly 
choice materials and unusual methods of manufacture. 


From the Annual Report of the Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, FERTILIZERS, 1912: 

“MAPES FORMULA AND PERUVIAN GUANO CO.’S fifteen brands 
all fully meet their guarantees, with the exception of No. 553, in which a 
deficiency of 0.37 per cent of Potash is fully offset by an overrun of 6.7 per 
cent Nitrogen.” 


So strong a statement is not and could not be made of any firm which 
had an equal or greater number of brands. 


From Annual Bulletin, No. 143, December, 1912, Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. Inspection of Commercial Fertilizers. (It pub- 
lishes a table giving summary of results of analyses of complete fertilizers as 
compared with manufacturers’ guarantees.) 


“MAPES FORMULA AND PERUVIAN GUANO CO. Number of 
brands analyzed, 18; number equal to guarantee in commercial value, 18.” 


That is, every one of The Mapes bra..ds are found to be equal to their 
guarantee in commercial value, and of ne other company having an equal or 
a greater number of brands can this be said. 


It publishes another table bearing on the Nitrogen in the different brands 
analyzed. The Mapes F. & P. G. Co, show 90.26% as their percentage Ac- 
tivity of Total Nitrogen, which is the essential point. No other concern hav- 
ing an equal number or greater number of brands analyzed has anything like 
so high a percentage Activity of Tota! Nitrogen. 


It is unnecessary to say that the Mapes Manures 
have always been, and will always continue to be while 
under the same management, far above the average of 
fertilizers offered for sale. 

In speaking of this management, it is certainly in- 
teresting that not only have the Mapeses continued 
successively in the business for three generations, 
grandfather, father and son, but the Lanes, who have 
been associated with the Mapeses from the start, follow 
the same identical record in the business, grandfather, 
father and son, successively, and we ask, can our friends 
and customers have a better guarantee than this family 
management that everything has been done and will 
continue to be done to make the Mapes Manures as 
good as the present knowledge of fertilizer science per- 
mits for the crops for which they are intended. Send 
for our Pamphlet. 


The Mapes Formula & Peruvian Guano Co. 
143 Liberty Street, New York 
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State Control of Public Health 





Now the doctors are out for the 
boodle. They are extending out their 
strong hands in every direction to 
get control of the public health. They 
havé largely demoralized the milk 
traffic in all larger cities without ac- 
complishing any particular good, so 
they are trying now to get their hands 
on health matters through the state 
board of paid health officials. Their 
plan-now is to abolish the local boards 
of health and to concentrate all 
heaith matters in the state board. 

These fellows would rule with an 
fron hand and establish bureaucracy 
‘as it’ never has been known in this 
country. -Already, paid agents of this 
gang are going through the country 
“working up” their scheme. These 
men are found very frequently at 
farmers’ -institutes. They point out 
the horrors that their fertile brains 
have imagined as evidence why 
whahges are necessary. 

One plank of their scheme is to 
establish a hospital in each county, 
where a staff may be employed to 
<ombat diseases as their caprice may 
decide They propose to force medi- 
«al supervision and medical treatment 
on the people and at the people’s 
expense, whether the people need it 
or not. 

Traced down to the roots there is 
little pure-hearted, loving service for 
humanity back of these proposals, 
Uncovered, it is simply an attempt to 
vet lat the public crib. One of the 
notable doctors of New York eity 
last year exposed the medical trust 
by writing a book in which he out- 
lined the medical situation in that 
eitys This doctor indicted his own 
«lass by saying they were mercenary, 
eut‘after gold dollars, and the more 
they could get when they had the 
patieht under their charge, the hap- 
pier they were. 

These city fellows look with con- 
tempt upon. the town and country 
doctors. They think this latter class 
knows very little, hence are net to be 
trveted with local health matters. 
Comparing the two, it can be truth- 
fuily stated that the big body of city 
Physicians dre avaricious, ~ cold- 





blooded, mercenary; and that the 
country doctors are, as a rule, just 
as efficient, more thoroughly humane, 
more kindly of heart, and feel more 
highly the responsibility that is theirs 
in charge of public health. Those of 
us who have had a chance to com- 
pare the big-heartedness of the coun- 
try doctors and the cold-bloodedness 
of the city doctors, invariably decide 
in favor of those of the country, not 
only in respect to efficiency, but as 
to practical results. 

The scheme of the Empire 
board of health te concentrate 
lic health matters in its own 
should be looked on with disfavor. 
The ambitions of this hungry horde 
should be annihilated. Not only New 
York, but every state, should seek 
efficiency in health matters, but let 
it be through co-operation with local 
physicians and local boards and other 
agencies that will promote the pub- 
lic health. As between the two, this 
journal casts its lot with the country 
physicians who know the local 
health problems, who know the peo- 
ple, who know their climates, and who 
know what sort of care and arrange- 
ment will best provide for the high- 
est health of the people. If we in- 
tend to fight the money trust, the 
express trust and the railroad trust, 
and other trusts, we should be equally 
willing to fight the medical trust in 
whose scheme of public control there 
is danger and expense beyond esti- 
mation. 
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Those Novel Pulocs Awarded 





interested our readers are, 
they read every line 
of both text and advertisements in 
American Agriculturist! We realize 
this more than ever after carefully 
studying the many excellent letters 
received in answer to the novel prop- 
osition in our January 11° number. 
Aside from the we'l-nigh unanimous 
appreciation expressed of the editorial 
page and policy, its household and lit- 
erary departments, its array of 
regular departments, it is significant 
of the future agriculture in the 
middle states the interest 
is expressed in features pertain- 
ing to the live industry. ‘More 
and better stock better soils, 
better crops, better profits, better liv- 
ing. This interest is not confined to 
the reading matter, but extends to our 
live stock advertisements, And all 
the other advertisements in the pa- 
per seem to be studied as carefully 
as the reading departments or edito- 
rials. It has taken much judgment 
to award the prizes as follows: 
1—An order good for $10 toward 
the purchase of any article adver- 
tised in American Agriculturist to 
A H Sawyer of East Orange, N J. 
2—An order good for $5 toward 
the purchase of any article adver- 
tised in American Agriculturist, to 
B Cummings of Tully, N Y. 
3—A copy of the complete work, 
Myrick’s Co-operative Finance, price 
5O, to Earl C Ohl of Perrysburg, 
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Ohio. 

4—A copy 
erative Finance 
Cordova, Md. 

Extra awards—R A Sagen of Ma- 
thias, W Va, E G Barnes of Mt Ver- 
non, O, Sextus E Laudon of Staats- 
burg, N Y, E A Wendt of Street, Md, 
L L Nichols of Bainbridge, N Y, J §S 
Barnhart of Greene, N Alfred 
Hower of Catawissa, Pa, F R Peach 
of Millburn, N J, Frank S Waite of 
Conewango Valley. N Y, G M Parker 
of Lakewood, N J, Howard E Hulse 
of Calverton, LI, R E Barker of 
Mallory, N Y, 
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Governor Sulzer has just 
selection of men to represent 
ture at the 
tional institute 
Ticulture to be held 
in tome, Italy, next 
May. He selects five city men of New 
York city, and two up-state farmers. 
Two of the men selected are railroad 
presidents, one a rich manufacturer 
and one a wealthy city youth -who 
knows less about agriculture than a 
farm child of 10 years. Governor 
Sulzer wants to-be re-elected, and 
they say he aspires to be president. 
A few more appointments. like’ this 
is a sure way to. drive the entire 
farmer vote .to his opponent in any 


Ridiculous 
Appointments 


political competition. The governor 
at first did a lot of talking. His acts 
have not been in line with it. Great 
has been his fall already! Unless his 
agricultural appointments are more 
considerate of agriculture and of the 
real farmer, he cannot expect any sup- 
port from the sturdy body of coun- 
try people in the Empire state. We 
warn him in time. 





Dissipating Public Moneys 


is trying to creep 
in to carry off the state funds. It is 
Syracuse university this time. Chan- 
cellor Day, the country’s chief trust 
defender, would now take from the 
state treasury $75,000 to purchase 
land for a state forestry department. 
What is the matter with the state ag- 
ricultural college’ giving instructions 
in forestry? That institution was es- 
tablished and designed for that pur- 
pose. Forestry is part of agriculture 
and until the state agricultural col- 
lege is overrun with students who 
want to take up forestry, it is folly 
on the part of the state to place 
money in other institutions for this 
purpose. 

A great principle is at stake. Syra- 
cuse university is private in every 
sense of the word. If state money 
be appropriated for some spe- 
department of that institution, 
should not state money be appro- 
other privately con- 
universities? This 
uncalled for that we 
for a moment that 
would agree to 
or that the 
approve 
trades 
carried 
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cial 
why 
priated 
trolled colleges or 
unwise and 
cannot conceive 
either the legislature 
this absurd proposition 
governor of the state would 
of such a measure even if by 
and deals it should be 
through the legislature. Money raised 
by taxes should be used in the inter- 
est of the public for public institu- 
tions and public needs; and _ while 
these things are pressing, the state 
cannot afford to subsidize private in- 
stitutions, even though they exist pri- 
marily for the purpose of education. 

Chancellor Day is not very popular 
with the common people of the Em- 
pire state. It would be a very un- 
popular measure, as well as unwise, 
for the state at this time to expend 
any public money raised by taxation 
for the support of any department in 
this or any other privately controlled 
institution. In this instance, if money 
is to be appropriated for forestry 
work, it should go to the state col- 
lege of agriculture, where it rightly 
belongs. 
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Interstate Fair to Be Clean 

last the Interstate fair at Tren- 
ton, N J, is to be clean! The mana- 
gers have announced that the mid- 
way is to be purged of its highly ob- 
jectionable features next: fall. - This 
is welcome news to American. Agri- 
eulturist. For years we have been 
fighting to make this fair clean 
house. So far as the midway is con- 
cerned the managers have heretofore 
defied public opinion. They now 
promise reform. It is indeed grati- 
fying after all this effort to find 
that our energy and labor have at 
last taken effect. 

We have always given the fair due 
credit when changes for the better 
have been made; notably when the 
decrepit cattle sheds were replaced 
with modern buildings, when a 
splendid concrete and steel grand- 
stand was built after the old one 
burned down, and when the live 
stock and the horticultural depart- 
ments were rejuvenated and made 
more representative of their respec- 
tive industries in the state; we have 
often pointed to some of the really 
good features of the fair, notably the 
domestic department, when criticiz- 
ing the same but inferior features 
at other fairs; and we have fre- 
quently commended the methods 
adopted in handling the crowds both 
when arriving and departing, as well 
as upon the grounds. But every 
year we have pounced upon the sale 
of liquor and the unmoral, if not 
actually immoral shows on the mid- 
way because such things are dis- 
tinctly against the best interests of 
society in general and especially of 
the high type of citizenship charac- 
teristic of the farm. 

Now that the Interstate fair has 


At 


expressed its determination to wash 
its hands and face and be decent 
let» us hope that other fairs that 
have forced us to pillory them will 
follow suit. There is “the great Al- 
lentown fair,” which is entitled to 
its “greatness,” mainly because of 
the innumerable highly objectiona- 
ble features it has vaunted annually 
attracting huge masses of the dregs 
of society. To be sure that fair has 
certain good features but they are 
So submerged with bad ones that the 
visitor has to hunt for them. Now 
is the time for such fairs to start 
housecleaning. The sooner the plans 
are formulated the better, Fair 
managers, let the coming season see 
such a purification that 1913 will go 
down in history as the great clean 
fair year. 


_s 


The new congress is soon to meet 
in extra session. Its prime purposes 
will be tariff and mon- 
The Chicago etary reform. Hence 
Conference the timeliness of the 
farmers’ conference at 
Chicago April 8-10, upon farm 
finance, and the transportation, dis- 
tribution and marketing of farm 
products. We trust that every farmer 
possible will apply for credentials, 
and attend if possible. If the confer- 
ence is thus strictly confined to rep- 
resentatives of the producing inter- 
ests, its voice will have considerab!« 
weight in the “United States congress. 
Middlemen, financiers and others 
whose real purpose is to farm the 
farmers, should be rigidly excluded. 
These special interests will resort to 
all manner of schemes to secure ad- 
mission, and to influence action in 
their favor. Let farmers be on their 
guard. 





the 





hit-or-miss 
harbor bill, congress 
which adjourned this 
week failed to act: upoa 
hydro-electric develop- 
ment in navigable and 
interstate rivers. The bills referring to 
dams in Minnesota and in the Con- 
necticut river thus go over to the ex- 
tra session of the new congress. This 
leaves that body free. to develop. the 
federal conservation policy of the new 
administration. It is better so than to 
have had any misfit legislation. 
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The acreage that is being planted 
to Irish. potatoes in our southern 
states is larger than usu- 
al. In the Norfolk - dis- 
trict of Virginia~ alone 
more than. 100,000. bar- 
potatoes are going. into 
the ground, over 25,000 tons of ‘fer- 
tilizers are ‘being used on that one 
crop in that section, and some ‘truck- 
ers will invest as much as 10 to 20 
thousand doelars for the fertilizers. 
Further south .the acreage is larger 
than last year. To what extent the 
potato area in the northern states will 
be more or less than last year re- 
mains to be determined. But is there 
not danger of overdoing matters? . 


Potatoes 
Overdone? 


rels of seed 





The Tent Caterpillar is one of the 
most annoying of tree fruit pests. 
Much of the annoyance may. be 
avoided by collecting the eggs dur- 
ing the winter. These are laid in 
masses on twigs. They can be easily 
seen. Never burn them. Plate 
them where the young worms can- 
not escape but where the parasites 
that are nearly always present can 
flYy away. These parasites will take 
care of the caterpillars that are 
missed when the eggs were collected. 





Must Specialize—I do not believe in 
the dual purpose cow. In these days 
a farmer must specialize along some 
one line to make a success. If a man 
is going in for dairying’ I believe in 
using dairy cows, or if growing beef 
for the market beef cattle are certain- 
ly better than dairy breeds for that 
purpose. As regards feeding and 
breeding, I think feeding is the more 
important of the two. I consider the 
silo the best money-maker or saver 
T have. Now that I know the bene- 
fits to be derived from it I would not 
try to farm again without one. In 
1912 my cows brought’ me an average 
of $106 per head. As a rule my heif- 
ers are about 2% years of age before 
they freshen. [ raise a. great many 
calves to maturity and sell some:—[{& 
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Contains photographs 
latest styles in Buggies. 
not only how my “Bluegrass” Buggies 
ate made but how every one is a 

and inspected—tests which no ‘‘cheap’ 
Buggy could stand. It tells you how I cen 
make up for you just the Buggy You want— 
style, color, finish, upholstering, ete. The 

greatest Buggy offer of the year 


My 113 $ -50 


ell my goods this is —~ 


freight both Send o 
postal for the so book TODAT. 
D. T. BOHON 
* 218 Main St, \\V4 
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Easy Pumping 

Have you had to depend hae the wind 
for pumping water? Th he wind is uncer- 
tain—the nght way is with a 


1h.p. Rumely-Olds Engine 


You'll get your water at low cost, you save 
a lot of time and work—you'll have an engine 
that will do your pumping in a short time and 
be o—! for general service the rest of the day. 
To make pumping no job at all, hitch this 
engine to a 


Rumely Pu ste Jack 
"2 Then 5 yout pumping trou 
utht at 
"Romely- Olds fog ae nt ye on aubdinale 
—Rumely Pump os 
LE the combeneo om am-aee # tt 
t 2. 
"Tis Rum Old ids 3 hep. Endre will bendis 
a bigger ea ey sizes, station- 
ary, skid mounted or portable—so we're sure to 
meet your requirements, we have the 
proper pumping outfit for each size. 
Write for the Olds Engine Data-Book No. 344, 
and the special folder on Rumely Pump 
Jacks—ask name of our nearest dealer. 


RUMELY PRODYCTS co. 
Power-Farming Machinery 





Dallas, Nashville, Crowley,Lexington 553 
Home Office: La Porte, lad. 
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Goina * Buitp? 


y. Ask for. 
Also ‘book of i Ne. 200, 
wanted. 








with its long, narrow rows that ire thor- 
ough and constant working,M UST havetools 
that are easy to adjust and operate: that sow, and 
gulduete pe by. Many farme:s who have steam 
heat and a telephone are still using old-faskioned 
tools. Do YOU use a hand hide? 


gave halftime. make bigger and better crops. 
The view shows one of 38 combinations trou: $2.50 to 
$22,00—our No. 6 Combined will ow in comtinuous 
. ridge, open 
Parts changed Bm B, 
d te as 


tows of in hills, cultivate, weed, 
furrows, etc. 


new booklet, ‘Gardening 
.”” We make full line of potato 








| grass to 





| section oats might be left 


ELEMENTS OF SUCCESS 


~ > | > 
Champion Corn Grower of’ Ohio. 

DEWEY HAYNES, DARKE COUNTY, O 

I live in a rich agricultural section 
and think that this, coupled with 
| eareful cultivation, 
accounts largely 
for my success in 
securing the larg- 
est yield in the 
boys’ acre corn 
contest, organized 
by the state board 
of agriculture last 
year. This corn 
was grown on soil 
that is three-fifths 
black and two- 
fifths clay, and 
had been in alfalfa 
for three 

DEWEY HAYNES The variety 
corn is known as a 120 Day Yellow, 
probably improved Leaming, and had 
been grown in this locality for two 
years, Before breaking the ground 
I applied 10 loads of stable manure, 
and before planting I used 600 pounds 
of 10-4 commercial fertilizer. 

At various times during the sum- 
mer I broadeasted 200 pounds of ni- 
trate of soda. The manure was ap- 
plied May 5, the ground was plowed 
the following day and the corn was 
planted the next. The corn was 
drilled in rows 3 feet 2 inches apart. 
I secured a good stand by planting 
thick, and then thinning to the de- 
sired stand. I kept the ground in 
g00d condition and free from weeds 
by using cultivator and hoe. I am 15 
years old and [I attend school regu- 
larly. Marvin Jefferis is my teacher, 
and we have a very interesting class 
in agriculture. I like to go to school 
and I expect to be a farmer. 


Three Great Milking Holsteins 


It has often been 
in Iowa that dual purpose cattle are 
in the majority. The last few years 
have made considerable change in 
this, however, and while there are still 
a good many “half and half’ animals 
there, a strong lot of highly devel- 
oped special purpose dairy cattle are 
scattered throughout the state. Three 
of the best of them are shown on the 
first cover page of this issue. 

These three Holsteins from north- 
eastern Iowa made a total of 50,000 
pounds of milk in one year, and by 
their record were winners in the con- 
test of the Iowa cow culture club. 
The leading annual prize in this con- 
test is $1000, given by W. W. Marsh 
of Waterloo. All three of the cows 
are related to the famous old Gerben 
family to which so many records 
trace, their names being Laura Neth- 
erland Gerben, Minnchaha Gerben, 
and Jewel Abbekirk Gerben. There 
are a million cows milked in Iowa, 
but there are not many like these 
three, 
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Economical Hog Trough—When 
rough lumber is $18 a thousand, as 
it is at present, a 6-foot hog trough 
made of 2-inch plank costs about 
50 cents for lumber. Labor and 
nails add 25 cents to the gost. My 
hogs destroy from one to three such 
troughs in a year. Feed gets wasted 
too, for a new trough is seldom 
made till the old one is poorer than 
it ought to be. Three troughs at 
the above estimate cost $2.25. An 
iron trough 6 feet long costs $2.25 
and will last a lifetime. Much think- 
ing is not needed to decide which 
kind of trough is the cheaper.—[A. 
kh, Fern, Delaware County, N Y. 


The average farm in 
Ohio can be made more productive 
without the use cf commercial fertili- 
zers, unless the soil is too much worn 
to start a growth of grass. I blieve it 
is better to purchase the  fertlizer 
to get the grass or clover than wait 
upon nature te recuperate the soil. 
A heavy sod with a good growth of 
stand over winter will im- 
prove land rapidly. It will carry 
much more live stock the n xt season, 
or if plowed down will siow great 
improvement in whatever crop may 
be planted there... The most success- 
ful farmer I «ver knew improv: 4 h's 
land with yard manures and heavy 
sods pastured sparingly. For this 
out of the 
rotation. Wheat sheuld follow corn 
or tobacco, and save a great loss by 
washing and leaching the unprotected 


| fields. Many fields this winter are ly- 
|ing bare that may be damaged as 


much as $15 an acre by washing. A 
well protected sod is the life of the 
farm. It makes everything look bet- 
ter, is better, and repays the owner 
in a Way that makes him loath to 
leave it.—[W. W. J., Ohio. 
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ROOFING 


Why Practical Men 





Demand Amatite 





OOFING that 

needs paint ev- 
ery two years can’t 
hold the market a- 
gainst A matite— 
which needs no 
paint whatever. , 


GOOD GR AAO eT 


Practical men 
know the great ad- 
vantage ofaroof that 
tH] needs no painting. 
m4 They know what a 
4 nuisance the paint- 
ing is. They know 
how much it costs. 
They know how lia- 
ble they are to neg- 





lect to paint their roofs at the prop- 
er time. 

Painted roofings are waterproof 
only where the paint is. Amatite is 
waterproof all the way through. 

Amatite is sold in the usual con- 
venient rolls of 110 square feet with 
a smooth lap where the mineral sur- 
face is omitted, so as to secure & 
tight joint. Nails and cement are 
packed in the center of each roll. 

Free sample and booklet on re- 
quest to nearest office. 


Barr: Manufacturing Company 
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The Genuine 


DUNLOP 


Straight Side Tire is, 
an Ideal Tire 
for Country Use 








6 Distinctive Points of Superiority 


Ist The most 








Ath No tirehas 
ever been built 
witha larger 

















FOO 7 a sig men who use their cars in cross 
try service are turning to the Genuine Dunlop 
Straight side tires. 


Here they have found a tire that is fortified at 


every possible point to wi 
vice over country roads. 


the extra ser- 


Country drivers want: maximum flexibility in 


their tires—they want protection 


against rim-cuts and 


tube pinching—they want security of fastening and 


extra size. 
The Genuine Dunlop 


advantages and in addition 


Tire combines all of those 
has the extra strength and 


that comes from the c rative four- 
ga of very eon SF used excus vely in 
the making of a// United States T 


titi isin aveomanen ie 


It was placed on the market over ten years ago, 
and has been steadily gaining in in popularity since 


But remember 
pon 


—the Genuine 
i mace cre me nt me 
exclusively by the 


<— 


UNITED STATES TIRE COMPANY 


Makers of the Famous Nobby and Chain Tread Tires 
(Made in 3 Styles including the Dunlop} 
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OHIO 
Fight on Hog Cholera 


CLARENCE METTERS 


374 


Senator Pomerene of Ohio wired 
Sec Sandles of the Ohio state board of 
agriculture for facts and figures in 
regard to the ravages of the hog 
cholera in the state, wanting to use 
these in a fight in the United 
States senate, which is being made 
to have the government make a de- 
termined effort to stamp out hog 
eholera. Sec Sandles reported to 
Senator Pomerene that hog cholera 
cost the farmers of Ohio $2,000,000 
last year. 

The swine breeders of northwestern 
Ohio met at Columbus Grove recently 
and one of the chief topics discussed 
was the necessity for the government 
to aid in the fight on hog cholera. 
Senator Pomerene is in favor of gov- 
ernment aid in this fight. 

A reunion of the 82 farm boys who 
took the trip to Washington last De- 
cember was held at Van Wert Friday 
evening, Gov Cox, the chief speaker, 
sayiug among other things: “You 
thought your dad wasn’t wise when 
he let you go into the corn-growing 
contest, but he was; he knows tmit 
he will get more corn this year than 
last.” A movement ‘is on foot to 
have the corn boys attend the rural 
life congress in Columbus Mareh 12 
and 13, 


Some Corn to Husk-—Quite a num- 
ber of farmers.are busy ditching and 
laying tile in Fairfield Co. The firct 
half of Feb saw real winter weather. 
Many public sales will be held. Stock 
is wintering well, farmers having 
plenty of feed. Ail kinds of stock are 
searee and selling at good prices. Corn 
is not all husked yet. Corn is selling 
at 45 to 50c p bu, hay $11 to $13 p 
ton, butter 30 to 35c p Ib, eggs 20 to 
Ye p doz. The Hocking river is being 
straightened and dredged from Hook- 
er Station to Deeds Mill, a distance of 
about 6 miles, 

New Seeding Looks Good—Hay is 
$9 p ton, corn 65c p 100 Ibs, oats 30c 
p bu, wheat $1.02 p bu, hogs 8c p Ib, 
cattle from 3 to 9c. Milch cows are 
selling at $40 to $80 ea. Good horses 
bring $200 to $350. Feed is plenty and 
stock is wintering in good _ shape. 
Wheat, rye and young grass look 
well. A few farms are changing hands 
at from $80 to $125 p acre. 

Sugar Making—Weather for the 
past week has been like spring in 
Warren Co. Roads are very soft. 
Den't seem to have any bottim., An- 
other cold wave brought freezing 
weather and about 2 inches of snow. 
Some sugar making, but trees not sap- 
ping well, possibly due to the open 
Jan. Not so many sales this spring as 
last, but prices ranging high. Fairly 
* good horses are $100 to $125 ea. A 
No 1 $125 to $225. Mules average $150, 
and don’t have to wait for bidders. 
Wheat and rye look first class. All 
hoping for an easy Mar to insure a 
good grain crop. The dairy inspector 
is visiting the dairies. and enforcins 
his regulations, Tt makes the situation 
grave for tenants, 

Demand for Horses—Having fine 
weather for this time of year’ in 
Athens Co. Farmers have commenced 
plowing in this vicinity. Wheat is 
looking well. Sheep, cattle and all 
kinds of stock are wintering well, the 
weather having been very’ mild. 
Wheat is worth $1.10 p bu, corn 60c 
p bu. There has been quite a de- 
mand for horses for farm work in 
this vieinity. 

Breaking Ground—Very dry for this 
season and warm in Hamilton Co. 
Seme days the thermometer regis- 
tered more than 60 degrees, Several 
farmers are breaking ground in the 
Little Miami river bottoms. What 
prospecis are good and a large acre- 
age was sowed, Prospects for apples 
are good, and probably other trees 
fruits. Farmers are getting more in- 
terested in silos this year than ever 
before. Also a few are buying auto- 
mobiles. Attendance at farmers’ insti- 
tutes has been better than a few years 
ago, and it is the opinion of many 
that the state speakers are more 
practical. 

Wheat Looks Bad—vVinton Co so far 
has had a very open winter, with *but 
little zero weather. Wheat looks bad 
on account of so much freezing and 
thawing. Stock looks well and there 
is plenty of feed. Farmers doing but 
little, except feeding and chores. Some 
have begun their plowing. County 
commissioners are talking of building 
more pikes this summer. Roads are 
almost impassable now. 

Van Wert Co—Elevators for 
past three weeks have 
flooded with oats at 30c. 
corn also being hauled at 0c 
p 100, 41c p bu. Hogs are sell- 
ing from 7 to 8c. Cattle are so scarce 
that the local butchers right here in 
ene of the richest and purely agri- 
eultural countries are compelled to 
bring im cattle, Clover hay selling at 
£5 to $6 p ton, considerably less than 
its value, simply for the three ele- 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 


ments, nitrogen, potash and phos- 
phoric acid which it contains, to say 
nothing of its value to feed to stock 
and for the humus the manure would 
add to the land. Straw is being sold 
so closely as to leave very meager 
beds for the little stock kept. Even 
wet and stained straw is sold for 
paper making for about pay for the 
work, which of course means giving 
away the value of the straw for fer- 
tilizer and humus, not less than $2 p 
ton. Verily, the fundamentals of soil 
fertility and to coin a new term, soil 
finance, more important than high 
finance, are not yet very well under- 
stood.—[F. P, Stump. 

Alfalfa and Clover Gone—Feb has 
been a very rough month in Hancock 
Co. The mercury went 3 degrees be- 
low zero, this being the coldest of the 
winter, Conditions are not good for 
wheat and grass, the wheat is frozen 
out of the ground in places. Alfalfa 
and clover seem to be entirely gone. 
Alsike clover stands the winter here 
best of any and makes the best hay 
and a good fertilizer. Stock is selling 
well at public sales; cows bring from 
S50 to $100, good horses bring as high 
as $250 to $300, sheep $7.50. There 
are not many farms changing hands, 
Land sells for $80 to $150 p acre, corn 
45c, wheat $1.05, oats 30c, potatoes 
40c, apples Tic, butter 30c, eggs 2c. 

High Prices at Sales—The Sandusky 
Co agri extension school will open in 
Fremont Mar 10, and continue five 
days, The courses of study include 
soil fertility, horticulture, animal hus- 
bandry and domestic science. Numer- 
ous sales were held during Feb, with 
prices ranging high, horses up to 
$2.50, and milch cows $125. Wheat 
has wintered well so far. Hay is off, 
bales offering at $6 to $11 p ton. Quite 
a number have started their incuba- 
tors. Eggs are 18c p doz, butter 26c 
Pp lb, potatoes 35c p bu, apples 60c. 

Talking Silo Building—vVery little 
spring work begun in Allen Co. Some 
plowing Feb Nothing done since 
but feed and attend sales. Stock 
and feed sell well. Good horses sell 
from $150 to $250 ea, atcording to 
weight. Cattle sell high. Hogs are 
worth $8 p 100 ibs, sheep $3 to $6 
p head. Wheat is $1.05 p bu, butter 
fat 32c p 1b, eggs 18c p doz. Winter 
crops look well. All steck is winter- 
ing in good shape. Many are talking 
of building silos this year. 

Turning to Dairying—Feb came in 
very cold in Washington Co and re- 
mained so until about the middle of 
the month. Since, the weather has 
been fine. Farmers are busy plowing 
and pruning orchards and repairing, 
getting ready for spring work. Good 
horses are in demand, bringing $150 
to 250 ea. Cattle have wintered well. 
Farmers are turning their attention 
to the dairy business, making pure- 
bred Jerseys a specialty. 

Promising Wheat—Public sales 
seem to be the order of the day in 
Pickaway Co. Horses, cows and hogs 
bring good prices, but farm imple- 
ments bring only about one-third of 
the price they cost when new. There 
is an excellent prospect for wheat. 
A good deal of feed to do the stock 
iill grass comes. 

Many Moving—Have been having 
very cold weather the past few weeks 
in Mercer Co, and it has been almost 
impossible to get over the mud roads 
they were so rough. Several are hold- 
ing sales. Many are mowing. Some 
are talking pike strongly for. this 
spring. Wheat looks good. All stock 
is high in price. 

Planning Silos—The first of Feb 
was very cold. Warmer now, with a 
little rain. Farmers are getting ready 
for spring crops. All live stock doing 
well, The institute at Wellston was 
fairly well attended. There will be 
many new silos buitl next summer. 

Need More Pikes—Farmers are busy 
cutting wood and are getting ready 
for spring work in Hardin Co, Some 
plowing done. Fat stock is getting 
searce. Pike roads are getting soft 
and mud roads are very bad. Need 
more pikes in Blanchard township. 
Some tile will be put in this spring. 
Some alfalfa will be sown this spring. 

Sugaring Now—Sugaring is the or- 
der of the day in Ashtabula Co. Roads 
are pretty muddy. Warm weather at 
present. Dairy butter is 26c p lb, cmy 
“8c p lb, eggs 20c p doz, dressed 
chickens 12c, dressed pork 9%c, wheat 
$1 p bu, oats 34c, cheese 2c p Ib. 

Tobacco Still to Strip—Have been 
having warm weather in Montgomery 
Co for about a week. The roads have 
been rather muddy, but are drying off 
now. There have been a large number 
of public sales in the past month. 
Corn and other feed is cheap. Hogs 
command high prices. Some tobacco 
has been sold for 10c p Ib. A large 
amount remains to be stripped. 

Ashtabula Co—There are more 
than 30 good paying gas wells near 
the central part of Ashtabula Co, the 
best one producing over 8,000,000 cubic 
ft p day. All wells are located on 
lands of farmers. One real estate 
firm sold $1,127,000 of farm property 
in this county in the past six years. 
Some plowing was done during the 


warm spell in Jan, and a few farmers 
opened thejr sugar bushes. Since 
the serious congestion of hay in the 
Pittsburgh market hay is selling at 
$7 to $12 p ton. This county is pre- 
eminently a dairy county. Cows are 
seling at auctions at $60, or a little 
over on the average. The many silos 
give great satisfaction. Butter fat 
is 33c p lb, milk $1.60 p 100 lbs. Good 
dairy butter 28c, eggs 20c The 
weather has not been down to zero 
yet. On account of open winter coun- 
try roads are bad. Farm horses sell 
at auction at about $100 ea. Good 
ones are $200 and over. 

Stock High—This is fine weather 
overhead in Champaign Co, but 
muddy, under foot. Drying up fast. 
Farmers are hustling to be ready to 
start the plow as soon as the ground 
will permit. Most wheat looks green 
and thrifty so far. Plenty of feed in 
the county. Some corn yet to husk. 
Two farmers went to Chicago to get 
cattle and sheep to feed, but found 
them too high and came back with- 
out any. 

Much * Building—Rough feed is 
plentiful in Franklin Co, a great deal 
being offered for sale, but little being 
sold. Stock is scarce, farmers can’t 
get stock enough to eat up their rough 
feed, Unless there should be a very 
late spring there will be a great deal 
of fodder burned. Much real estate 
has changed hands this winter, and 
many sales of personal property have 
been held. Stock is bringing a ‘good 
price, everybody is wanting dairy 
cows, Farmers’ institute was held at 
Carroll Feb 24-25. Have had some 
very warm weather, but the last few 
days have been cold and rough. Roads 
are in bad condition. There will be 
several new pikes built this summer 
in Franklin Co. Much building is be- 
ing done, 

At New York State Capital 
inquiring into the 
expenditures of New York state de- 
partments approves of the measure 
introduced into the legislature at the 
instance of Commissioner Huson. 
This will increase the revenues of the 
state at least $400,000 per annum. 
J. N. Carlisle, John H. Delaney and 
H, Gordon Lynn, the commission, say 
in support of their recommendations: 
‘The measures suggested by the com- 
missioner of agriculture are proper 
measures for the purpose of making 
certain inspections, proper to be 
made, and which are in large measure 
made by the agricultural department 
at a considerable present expense to 
the state, practically self-sustaining. 
There is no reason why the cost of 
an inspection, which is beneficial to 
the seller and the consumer, should 
not be paid for as a charge for the 
inspection. In our judgment there 
can be no possible objection to the 
Suggestions of the commissioner in 
the provisions of the bills which he 
has caused to be introduced in the 
legislature.” 

New York court of appeals has de- 
cided a case of interest to dairymen. 
It was brought by Sniffin K. Bellows 
against, Russell Raynor to recover 
damages from Raynor, who as chief 
of the division of sanitary inspection 
of New York city, caused a creamery 
company to refuse milk from his 
dairy. Bellows is a farmer of Dela- 
aware county, and disposed of his 
milk to the Cold Spring creamery, 
which sent milk to New York city. 
Raynor notified the creamery that the 
Bellows’ barns were unsanitary and 
that his milk must be refused, or its 
permit to sell miik would be revoked. 
Bellows alleged that he was not in- 
formed what to do to make his prem- 
ises sanitary, and that later his milk 
was accepted by the creamery again, 
although nothing was done to his 
barns. The complaint was dismissed 
in the lower courts, and affirmed by 
the court of appeals. 

Assemblyman Cole’s bill to tax com- 
mercial fertilizers 20 cents a ton met 
with some opposition. 

Assemblyman Thaddeus ©. Sweet 
of Oswego says New York state owns 
137,890 acres of land in hundreds of 
small parcels ranging from an eighth 
of an acre to 300 acres, and that their 
sale would net the state from $2,000,- 
000 to -$3,000,000. By a proposed 
amendment to the constitution he 
would permit the state to sell these 
lands, which are mostly in rural dis- 
triets, and with the proceeds buy lands 
within the Adirondack forest preserve. 

A proposed amendment to the con- 
Stitution to provide for the drainage 
of agricultural lands has been intro- 
duced in 
ture. 

A lengthening of the open season 
for muskrats is proposed by _As- 
semblyman Sweet in a bill which he 
has introduced, making the season 
Noyember 1 to April 20, instead of 
November 10 to April 1, as at present. 


The commission 


both houses of the legisla- 


OHIO—At Columbus, timothy hay 
$12.50 p ton, clover 11.50, wheat 1.05 
p bu, corn 50%c, oats 34%c, bran 25 
p ton, middlings 27, eggs 23c p doz, 
chickens and fowls 18c p 1b, potatoes 
68@65e p bu. | 





American Agriculturist 


Central New Jersey Farm News 


D. T. HENDRICKSON 


The war against the “seed sharks” 
who dispense worthless and sterile 
seeds among farmers is being prose- 
cuted by Dr Jacob G. Lipman, director 
of the state agricultural experiment 
station. Under the seed law of 1912 
the station was supplied’ with a ser- 
viceable weapon in the power of ex- 
amining seeds for any farmer at the 
state’s expense. In order to make 
known this service Dr Lipman has 
sent out circular letters through the 
agricultural districts asking for sam- 
ples of prospective seed purchases. 

The closing exercises of the short 
courses in agriculture at Rutgers col- 
lege were held last week. An address 
was delivered by Dr W. H. 8S. Dem- 
arest, president of Rutgers, and talks 
on farming were made by G. S. Swing, 
F. A. Reynolds, F. J. Marenn and 
G. E. Mayo. Other addresses were 
given by State Senator G. W. F. Gaunt, 
master of the state grange, and Dr 
J. G. Lipman, director of the experi- 
ment station. There were 5U gradu- 
ates in the short course poultry class. 

The American cranberry growers’ 
assctiation of New Jersey held its 
43d annual meeting at Trenton and 
reported a prosperous season. Uni- 
versal co-operation of cranberry 
growers was the subject of an address 
by the president, E. H. Durrell. Dr 
J. T. Headlee, state entomologist, read 
a paper on Insects and their control, 
with reference to pests which at times 
attack cranberries. Dr Mel T. Cook, 
state plant pathologist, spoke on 
Plants and their enemies. Some of 
the largest cranberry growers in the 
state, including the members of the 
association, are anxious to obtain an 
amendment to the law that limits the 
hight of dams to 5 feet. The con- 
tention made by the cranberry grow- 
ers is that this limitation has seri- 
ously interfered with cranberry grow- 
ing, which is one of the importdnt 
agricultural pursuits in the central 
and southern part of the state. The 
growers want to have the law amended 
by raising the limit to 10 feet. 

At a recent meeting of the Trenton 
retail milk dealers’ association it was 
decided to reorganize the old Trenton 
milk exchange and to continue it 
under the present name. Edward T. 
Douress was chosen to head the new 
organization and John W. Snyder 
elected as treasurer. 

The Hopewell canning company. 
has declared a dividend of 6% on its 
capital stock. The annual report 
shows that 223,400 cans of tomatoes 
comprised the output during 1912. 
The number of tons of tomatoes used 
for canning purposes was 474%, for 
which the company. paid out $4277. 
The expense of operating the plant 
amounted to $3977. The company 
has been in existence 21 years and 
the past year was one of the most 
successful in its history. The price 
which the company will pay for to- 
matoes this year will be $v a ton. 
J. Herney Stout has been re-elected 
president of the company. 

The Walker-Gordon farm at Plains- 
boro, one of the largest modern dairy 
farms in New Jersey, during the past 
five years has been co-operating with 
the bureau of plant industry at 
Washington in a study of the most 
profitable cropping systems for central 
New Jersey and in the introduction 
of business methods in farming. A 
careful cost accounting system, which 
keeps record of every farm operation, 
has been in force on the farm for 
nearly three years. Five years ago 
the greater part of the hay used for 
the dairy herd on the farm was pur- 
chased, and very little attention given 
to raising young stock to replenish 
the herd. Last year the farm pro- 
duced practically all the hay needed 
for 600 head of stock and a splendid 
herd of young cattle has been estab- 
lished. There are on this farm about 
225 acres of alfalfa planted after 
various crops and under differe: t con- 
ditions. The fields now furnish prac- 
tical suggestions in regard to the 
most successful method of growing 
alfalfa on coastal plain soils. 

The Mercer county board of agri- 
culture held its annual meeting at 
Trenton. The meeting was opened 
with an address by J. T. Allison of 
Yardville, president of the board, who 
spoke of the farmer in relation to the 
high cost of living, and advocated a 
bill to give the state board more funds 
with which to show the farmer im- 
proved methods of farming. Other 
addresses were made by Dr J. G. Lip- 
man, former Assemblyman Edgar G. 
Weurt, Prof Alva Agee, Mrs Edith 
C. Salisbury of the department of do- 
mestic science of the state college and 
Miss S. B. Askew of the state library. 
A field meeting will be held next 
summer. 


At Cincinnati, red wheat $1.05@1.08 
p bu; white corn 54c, yellow 52c, tin- 
othy hay 15.50 p ton, clover 13.50, 
barley 45@75c p bu, white oats 37c, 
bran 22.50 p ton, coarse middlings 24, 
eges 19%c p doz, chickens 15c p Ib, 
hens 14%c, apples 2.50@4 p bbl, po- 
tatoes 1.75@1.90, hogs 8%c, cattle 
7%c, lambs 7%c, calves 9@10%c. 
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Combining Ohio Boards 


Ohio is making progress in organiz- 
ing the agricultural enterprises of the 
state. The multiplicity of boards 
governing agricultural institutions has 
brought the state and the country 
into a state of cHaos. And this ag- 
Ticultural chaos exists everywhere. 
There is conflict of work and of in- 
terest. The state department of 
agriculture, the ‘state college or 
schools of agriculture, the different 
experiment stations, all reach out and 
try to do the same things, regardless 
of the expense to the people or of 
their actual functions as established 
by law. 

These different institutions 
created to do a distinct work. How- 
ever, very often they pay little atten- 
tion as to what they were established 
to do, and reach over the line and 
mess in many things. There is not 
only duplication but triplication in 
most that they do. This conflict less- 
ens the efficiency of each enterprise 
and increases the expense. The in- 
stitution that tries to be a jack of all 
trades in education or admi.istration, 
is efficient in nothing. 

Ohio, under the leadership of Gov 
Cox, would correct this trouble. It 
is proposed in that state to com- 
bine the agricultural college, the 
state experiment station and the state 
board of agriculture under one head 
or board that shall consist of four 
men appointed on a nonpartisan basis 
and put it up to these people to make 
good. This is applying the commis- 
sion form of government of cities to 
the direction of state agricultural 
affairs. 

When OG vio 
beard a few 
charge of the 


were 


established a similar 
years back to take 
charitable institutions 
the proposition was opposed. Despite 
that opposition the ideas prevailed. 
The board was created, it took charge, 
and with the same appropriations that 
had been previously voted by the 
legislature, not only were there an 
abundance of funds, but greater efli- 
ciency. This year a surplus of over 
$800/000 has been turned back into the 
state treasury. This is the result 
of co-ordination, of state co-opera- 
tion, and of good management. 

It is our belief that if the state 
agricultural enterprises of Ohio or 
of any other state are so combined, 
co-ordinated and planned fr _ efii- 
ciency, that not only will each insti- 
tution be-better provided with money, 
but it will be unhampered in its 
functions and will perform its work 
twice as efficiently as it does now, 
where conflict, jealousy and independ- 
ence prevail. Ohio in proposing this 
combination of agricultural energy is 
making an experiment; but the state 
is moving along sensible lines that 
are in keeping with the j.rogressive 
constitution adopted by the people 
last September. The administration 
having this in charge can feel assured 
that public opinion will approve of 
this movement. The rank and file 
of the people are sick and tired of 
being taxed, that duplication and 
triplication may be indulged in, be- 
cause it feeds the caprice of a few 
selfish people who happen to be se- 
lected as a trustee or worker in some 
one enterprise or other. 

What Ohio is doing will be watched 
with great interest in othr states. 
In the meantime every earnest, pro- 
gressive citizen will wish godspeed 
to Gov-Cox and his associates in work- 
ing out a problem that is certain to 
mean much for the betterment of 
agriculture in the Buckeye state. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
West Virginia Farm Education 





The agricultural department of the 
state university fared better at the 
hands of the legislature this year than 
ever before. For agricultural exten- 
sion work appropriations were made 
$15,000 for the first year, $20,000 for 
the second, and $55,000 for the third. 
The bills carry appropriations for 
three years for state ‘nstitutions, in- 

“stead of two years as heretofore, ow- 
ing to the fact that the fiscal year has 
been changed to end September 39 in- 
stead of June 3, as heretofore, The 
appropriations for the first year are 
smaller than for the succeeding yéars, 
because the ‘‘first year” is a period of 
only nine months. The totals for the 
three years for the university are as 
follows: First year $178,000, second 
year $224,000, third year $233,000. In 
addition to these sums appropriations 
for special work by the experiment 
station were made as follows: First 
year $8500, second year $18,000, third 
year $20, 


The students 4 in the college of agri- 


Sanderson is made head of the 


am'o'N'c THE 'FAKMERS 


culture are receiving a complete 
course in butter making in one of 
the largest and best equipped cream- 
eries that any institution in the coun- 
try can provide. The old equipment 
was inadequate and has been replaced 
by an up-to-date churn of 375 pounds’ 
capacity, an agitator, cream ripener, 
etc. About 5000 pounds of butter will 
be made each month, The farmers 
near Morgantown, and those on near 
by shipping points are selling their 
cream to the college. The demand 
for this butter is much greater than 
the present supply. The students 
are very much interested in 
this work and it can be expected 
they go from the college to the 
rious sections of the state their 
ices will be appreciated for 
and operating co-operative 
ies among the farmers. 

Prof 0. M. Johnson of the depart- 
ment of farm management of the col- 
lege, is collecting material regarding 
the farming by the pioneers of the 
state. He declares the history of agri- 
culture is of interest~to all citizens, 
and since much of that history is 
found in the diaries and records and 
account books of the pioneers he. is 
asking the farmers throughout the 
siate to send him this /information. 

A farmer of Walkersville has writ- 
ten the college that he has doubled 
the yield of “run-down” land the past 
three years» by adding lime, draining 
the soil and growing crimson clover. 
He is not fully satisfied, but expects 
to grow greater yields in the future. 

An interesting feature of the recent 
farmers’ short course at Bethany col- 
lege was the lecture and demonstra- 
tion of judging dairy cows. C. - 
Royce,a graduate of New York state 
agricultural college, and for 20 years 
manager of some of the best dairy 
herds in the United States, showed 
how to pick the cows which give most 
milk. In order to stimulate interest 
along this line Bethany college farm 
gave two prizes to the farmers most 
successful in picking from the herd 
of Guernsey cattle the large produc- 
ing cows. The college herd now has 
eight Guernsey cows on official test. 
The farmer whose judging ability en- 
ables him to place these cows neare:t 
in the order the records show at the 
end of the year will be given a regis- 
tered Guernsey bull.’ The farmer who 
places the grade cows most accurately 
will be given his choice of any grade 
Guernsey heifer priced at $50 or less. 
Any farmer who places two of the 
cows in the order shown by the rec- 
ords at the end of the year will ‘e 
allowed free of charge the service of 
the bulls for as many cows as he 
ranks correctly. 

The new state road law provides for 
a state road engineer with headquar- 
ters at Morgantown, in connection 
with the college of agriculture. Dean 
“crop 
pest” commission, this measure taking 
the place of the San Jose scale stat- 
ute. He is also made a member of 
the state good roads commission, The 
new roads law provides for the con- 
struction of a system of state roads by 
convict labor. All male persons sen- 
tenced to terms of imprisonment 
within the state, even though the sen- 
tence is imposed by the justice of the 
peace fo ra short period, are held for 
duty. 

The Preston eorn show was reor- 
ganized at an enthusiastic meeting at 
Kingwood with the following officer 
President Lorain Fortney; vice-presi- 
dent, O, C. Carroll; secretary-treasur- 
er, Leroy Shaw. It was decided to 
cover the entire county instead of a 
few sections as heretofore. There will 
be suborganization by districts and 
the formation of bovs’ and girls’ clubs 
in each to solicit funds and carry the 
work forward as rapidly as possible. 
If sufficient funds can be raised there 
will be formed a department for girls 
in tomato growing and canning, ant 
potatoes and pumpkins as well as 
fruit will be added to the prize list. 

At a meeting of the Clarksburz 
board of trade D. H. Winslow, United 
States superintendent of road con- 
struction, delivered an address on The 
scientific methods of roal building. 
This is part of the campaign to be 
waged this year for a bond issue for 
good . roads throughout Harrison 
county. 


va- 
serv- 

Starting 
creamer- 


Land Prices Higher—Feeds are rea- 
sonably low owing to the scarcity of 
live stock in Hampshire Co. Best tim- 
othy is $10 p ton, corn 60c p bu, po- 
tatoes 60c. Not much land selling. 
but what is goes at about one-third 
higher than a few days ago. Very 
few fat cattle. A couple of | veal 
calves, six weeks old, sold for $15 p 
100 lbs. 


Peach Crop Endangered— Have 
had a very open winter so far in 
Jackson Co, except for a few cold 
waves that seon passed. Have had 
fears of the peach crop. Farmers are 
plowing and are getting ready for the 
spring crops. The open winter has 
been hard on wheat. 


Sales Every Day—Cold wave has 


been sweeping over Augtaize Co. Pub- 
lic sales every day for a long time 
around here, stock selling well, horses 





ae for $150, to $275 ea, Five cows} 


Piaceetaaagaehs 





were sold for from $60 to $125 ea. 
Hogs sell from 12 to lic p lb. Good 
sheep sell for from $8 to $10 p head. 
There will be a concrete road built 
from St Johns to Wapakoneta this 
summer. Many are moving all over 
this section this spring. Land sells 
for $100 p acre. 

Buds Swelling—The winter has been 
very warm and wet in Ritchie Co, All 
fruit buds are swelling and have a 
slim chance to escape late freezes. 
Roads are in bad condition, Feed is 
plentiful and cheap. All stock is win- 
tering well. Cattle are scarce and 
hard to buy. Horses are plentiful and 
cheaper than a year ago. Hogs are 
very scarce, and the price high, 

Good Ptices—Feed brings good 
prices in Hampshire Co. Hay is worth 
$12 p ton. Horses sell from $400 to 
$580 p pr. Horses are looking fine. 
Cattle are doing well. Butter is 20c 
p lb. Pigs bring $3 ea. 

Wheat Looks Well—Fine 
Pocahontas Co. Stock is 
and is very high. Wheat 
Not much. plowing done 
is plentiful. No farms 
hands, but land is very high. 

Hard on Wheat—Feb 
bad during the early 
month, but for the past week it has 
been warm and pleasant in Nicholas 
Co. The continuous freezing during 
the night and thawing during the 
day was very hard on wheat. Eggs 
are selling at 20c p doz, apples 50c 
p bu, potatoes 60 to T5e p bu. -Cat- 
tle searce and high. 

Will Drill Wells—The oil 
and developments cortinue to increase 
in Pleasant Co. A number of wells 
will be drilled this sprjng. All 
in the county 
is being taken up. The roads are 
very bad. With lots of travel and 
heavy hauling they will continue 
be so. Stock is wintering in good 
condition. Plenty of feed for them. 
Prices are good. 

Wheat Badly Damaged—Farmers 
are way behind with their work in 
Mason Ca No plowing done yet on 
account of ground being 


winter in 
doing well 


yet. 


was pretty 
part of the 


ing and thawing which has damaged 
wheat badly. 

Roads in Fine Shape—Had 
weather recently in Wayne Co. 
are in fine shape. Hogs scarce and 
high. Horses very scarce and high. 
Cows are worth from $40 to $60 ea. 


fine 
Roads 








CLEAR HEADED 
Head Bookkeeper Must Be Reliable 


The chief bookeeper in a large bus- 
iness house in one of our great west- 
ern cities speaks of the harm coffee 
did for him. (Tea is just as injurious 
because it contains caffeine, the same 
drug found in coffee.) 


“My wife and I drank our first cup 
of Postum a little over two years ago 
and we have used it ever since, to the 
entire exclusion of tea and coffee. It 
happened in this way: 

“About three and a half years ago 
I had an attack of pneumonia, which 
left a memento in the shape of dys- 
pepsia, or rather, to speak more cor- 
rectly, neuralgia of the stomach, My 
‘cup of cheer’ had always been coffee 
or tea, but I became convinced, after a 
time, that they aggravated my stom- 
ach trouble. I happened to mention 
the matter to my grocer one day and 
he suggested that I give Postum a 
trial. 

“Next day it came, but the cook 
made the mistake of not boiling it 
sufficiently, and we did not like it 
much. This was, however, soon rem- 
edied, and now we like it so much 
that we will never change back. Pos- 
tum, being a food beverage instead of 
a drug, has been the means of ban- 
ishing my stomach trouble, I verily 
believe, for I am a well man today 
and have used no medicine. 

“My work as chief bookkeeper in 
our Co.’s branch house here is of a 
very confining nature. During my 
coffee-drinking days I was subject to 
nervousness and ‘the biues.” These 


have left me since I began using Pos- | 


tum, and I can conscientiously recom- 
mend it to those whose work confines 
them to long hours of severe mental! 
exertion.”” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

“There’s a reason,” and it is ex- 
plained in the little book, “The Road 
to Wellville,” in pkgs. 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time, They 


are genuine, true, and full of human | 


interest. 


looks well. | 
Feed | 
changing | 


interests - 


land ! 
that is not under lease . 


to, 


frozen. , 
There has been a great deal of freez- | 





Small Fields Too 


Tractors aren’t meant 
for big farms and 


fields only—a 


& a 
OyRu 
15-30 hp. 
will plow fenced fields of 
8 to 10 acres profitably. 
Some farmers use the 
OilPull on three-acre 


patches. 
It's all in laying out ad 
land and planning the work. 
Our Plow Data-Book, 
No. 338, has all the informa- 
tion you need for laying out 
fields and caring for them. 


What can be done with a tractor 
is explained in our OilPull Data- 
Book, No. 352. Write for both 


books. 
Ask for the name 


of our nearest dealer. 
— Rinne os co. 
re... ee 


Dallas, Nashville, Crowiey,Lexington 
Home Office: La Porte, ind, 489 
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A valuablefreeBook on 


CLOVER 


- 
A gold mine of information 
We have just published a wonderful new cher) 
entitled “ ver, theGreat $Cash Money 
This book is truly @ most conmeniahin es source a a P 
information on the su 
e the first time the o; 
the world’s greatest clover authorities 
iia growers have been gathered 
ted form. Every question you can 
ans It tells you how to get 
= sure “catch” planting; how to keep 
clover in the rotation; about clover as 2 soil ea- 
richer: a to handle the crop for hay =< seed 
to grow clover that 
er f uces more beef 


—that puts mediate cash money in your 
Itex erylainethe cogseet 
iw to avo 


feaiaatinene Reka 


with it. These and bun cpemeatemar 
Po yasaxt 


re answered, 
faclading Rody Sammasih. Ce 


etc. 
This book is a 
farmer who 








ioc mine 5 information to 


ing for bi, 
jis book is 














| Paint, Red, Gray or Green, 
; goto ox cans, oaly 65 7” a Pe 
reight or more 
tion east Catahe Hoek Mowrtaine, ex except ay Sad 5, "bat, 
ed a Delivered. ‘bee te o ia, Se -0d 
m forSc more pe + tien, 
a These prices ior wenkocnlp nontes 
ow. 
y Reference: see. pil. ott, Bes Bank. 
and 














—Renew Now 





If you will send $1.00 for one year’s subscription to 
osess* American Agriculturist 
~ can have a copy of the YEAR BOOK for 1913. 
ead the announcement of it elsewhere. 








siamese 


OU can clear an acre or mofe 
of stumps aday. No stumps 
can resist the Hercules. 

Doubles land value—enables 
ou to make $1200.00 on 40 acres 
the first year afterstumps are 

Bout—and $750.00 in crops 
every year after. Get the 
proof, Why not 
“x... Write Us Now 


Book tells all the 

acts—shows many 

photos and letrers 

from owners—tells all 

about the many Her- 

cules features. We'll 

also quote you a special money-saving price 
proposition that wi/l interest you. Address 

HERCULES MFG. CO. 12% 2ist St., Centerville, sows 








No Danger Now from Fire 


Think what a really safe engine means to you 
farmers who use power—protection from fire 
risks—no increase in insu:ance rates. If you 
have been holding to old-style methods be- 
cause of the risk of using gasoline as a power 
producer, you need du so no longer. Instail the 


Jacobson Engine 


and know you are safe. We have waited a whole 
year to make this announcement. We have had 
our engines put through the most rigid sort of 
testing. And thig is the result: You get not 
merely an engine of a generally approved pat- 
tern, but the very Jacobson Portable Gasoline 
KMngine you buy will have been personally in- 
spected, approved and labeled by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. Write for booklets. 
JACOBSON MACHINE MFG. COMPANY 
Dept L, Warren, Pa. 





tite PU M PwareeF OR 
NOTHING 


WHY PAY FOR GASOLINE 
WHEN WIND IS FREE! 
Geta Big, Heavy, ey eee | 
Light R , Double Geared 


SAMSON 
WIND MILL 


SEND FOR CATALOG 

We also build Ideal Feed 
Mills, Pump Jacks, Hand 
Poultry Rai 








STOVER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2) Samson Avenue FREEPORT, ILLINOIS ie 




















w to use wore = ttt 
ning fn for many 
10,000 high lifts; save navel § bills. 


ELECTRIC 
Steel Wheels 


Make bauling 
don't rut roads or 
or dry apart. Send tor 


Electrie Wheel Cons 


2 Elm St., Quincy, Ii 





GALVANIZED or PAINTED 
ROOFINGS at MILL PRICES 


We manufacture all styles of Metal 
Reofing and Siding. Quality guaranteed. 
We can save you money. Write us today. 


The Sykes Metal Lath & Roof- 
ing Company -- Niles, Ohio 


CASH ow BAGS 


Turn them into money. buy them in 
uantity, sound or tern va i we ral pric 
nay the freiant. Write for 
mee: Citizen’s Bank. 
SSAC CO., 751 sonny 


ee tee eset eee ee 
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THE LATEST MARKETS 


THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 





7-Oats— 
1912 


Cash or 
Spot 


7~Wheat— --Corn— 


1913 «1912 1013 1912 
1.08 1.03% 

1.09 

- 1.09 
1.10% 


Chicago 

New York ...- 
Boston 

St. Louis 
Toledo 
Minneapolis 8 
Liverpool 1. ‘08 


1.00% 

-98%% 
1.07% 
1.044% 





At Chicago, a fair degree of stabil- 
ity prevailed in the wheat market, al- 
though prices remained at a narrow 
level. Splendid and welcome snows 
have recently fallen over much of the 
wheat territory, and this regarded as 
exceedingly favorable to the yourg 
plant now in the ground. Thus up to 
the opening of Mar the belief is gen- 
eral that winter wheat is safe and 
that with favorable weather from now 
on, should receive a good start toward 
early growth. Foreign advices weie 
generally colorless and the movement 
of wheat from surplus countries near- 
ly normal, This week early it also 
appeared that farm reserves. will 
prove unexpectedly heavy and prices 
of wheat yielded a _ fraction. May 
wheat sold off to 91%c p bu, thence 
recovering a trifle, July around 9lc, 
2 red winter in store $1.05@1.08, 
2 hard winter 92@92'%c, 

» corn trade is healthy and with- 
special feature. May corn sold 
and below 53c p bu, No 2 in 
store 50@5le, yellow usual premium. 

Oats sold within a narrow range. 
sympathizing somewhat with wheat 
and corn, but market featureless. 
Standard oats in store were quotable 
around 33%c p bu, and May delivery 
a fraction pre mium. 

Rye offerings were slightly larger 
and well picked up on about a recent 
basis, with No 2 in store around 6lc. 

Field seeds were dull at about re- 
cent price level, offerings only mod- 
erate, Timothy as is well known, ‘s 
very low in price, and favorable to 
farmers who wish to reseed meadows 
contract grade around $3.75.p 100 Ibs. 
Clover was dull, prices well main- 
tained around 1%c p lb, hungarian and 
inillets 1@1%c, buckwheat 1% @1%e. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR 


out 
above 


OFFERINGS 
AGO 





-—Sheep— 


1913 1912 
$5.00 
4.75 


r~-Cattle-, ——Hogs—, 


1913 1912 1913 1912 
$9.00 $8.50 $8.75 $6.50 
9.00 7.50 9.10 6.80 
3.00 69.10 6.80 
6.90 


Per 100 lbs 


Chicago 
New York 
Buffalo ...... 8.50 
Kansas City 


8 
Pittsburg § 8.00 5. 10 





At Chicago, the last week 
February found the price range 
beef cattle rather narrow, from $6.85 
@9 p 100 lbs. Tops were relatively the 
lowest sellers on the market, many 
carloads of the best beeves selling at 
9, this compared with 9.25 a fortnight 
or so earlier. Beef dem: unds in Chica- 
go, and also eastern markets, are run- 
ning lighter, and packers are claim- 
ing the margin between cost and 
selling price affords them only a little 
profit. 

Stockers and feeders sold a little 
lower, choice yearlings weighing about 
800 lbs selling up to $8.25, lighter 
stock weighing 730 to 750 lbs, 7.75 @8, 
yearling stock steers 7.60@7.75. Most 
of the stockers of decent to good 
quality sold at 7T@7.50, feeders were 
quoted all the way from 5@6, with 
feeding cows around 5,50. 

Receipts of hogs at the lez 
kets have been running much lighter 
than one and two years ago. Prices 
have advanced rapidly and the lighter 
receipts in the face of increased val- 
ues demonstrate the scarcity of hogs. 
Packers in the west are said to be 
putting away only a few hogs, while 
the eastern shippers are putting most 
of their attention on light weights, 
The general opinion in market circles 
is that hog quotations will go still 
higher. The last week of Feb hogs 
sold up to $8.7% p 100 lbs at Chicago, 
and at about 9.10 in Buffalo and Pitts- 
Largh: 

The sheep and 

en in-.a strong 


1ding mar- 


market has 
position the past 
:nonth or more, with light receipts 
‘ina a good demand, The last week of 
Feb sheep sold at 5.75@7 p 100 Ibs, 
lambs 8.40@8.80.. One year ago sheep 
were quoted at 3.90@4.90, lambs 
5.75 @ 7. 

At New York. Monday, Mar 1—Last 
week after Monday steers were more 
active, closing 10@15c higher, qual- 
ity considered; bulls and cows con- 
tinued dull and further declined 10@ 
15e, with the exception of thin cows, 
which held about steady to the close. 
The calf market on Wednesday was 
very uneven, with some sales 50c 
higher ‘and others. barely steady; 
closed firm at advance of 50@75c 
» ©» Monday’s figures, and some sales 
‘ sht veals at $1 advance over the 
doy water mark of Wednesday’s sales, 
The selling range for the. week was : 
Steers 5.80@8.50, bulls 5@7, cows 3.20 
@6.0, heifers 4.50@5.50, veals 5@:13, 
yearlings and barnyard calves 4@6, 
fed and mixéd Calves 6@8, westerns 


lamb 


5.50, Milch cows 
from 35@80. 

Today there were 47 cars of cattle 
and 2495 calves on sale. Steers were 
in light supply and active at an ad- 
vance of 10@1dc; bulls and cows were 
steady to 10@15c lower, with a slow 
trade for cows. Calves were in more 
liberal receipt, but prices were well 
sustained and prime and choice stock 
firm to a fraction higher, with a full 
clearance of the pens. Steers averag- 
ing 650 to 1239 lbs sold at $6.25@8,60 
p 100 lbs, including © cars Va, 1065 to 
1239 lbs average, 8.20@8.00, 1 car Pa, 
650 to 1175 Ibs, 6.504 8.50, 1 car N Y 
do, 843 Ibs, 6.25 Oxen and stags 
sold at 5.75@7, bulls 5@6.75, 1 extra 
Pa fed bull 7.50, cows 3,50@6.60, 
tail-ends 3, veals 6@135, yearlings and 
barnyard calves 4.50@6. 

Sheep were in very limited supply 
after Monday of last week and prices 
held up steady, but demand was not 
brisk. Lambs ruled dull, and not- 
withstanding the light receipts prices 
were maintained with difficulty; 
choice stock on account of the scarcity 
closed 20c higher; no improvement 
in other grades. The selling range 
for the week was: Sheep (ewes) 
$3.25 @6.25, lambs 7.50@9.25, yearlings 
6@7.50. Today there were 5 cars 
of stock on sale. Sheep were selling 
strong; lambs 10@15c higher on lim- 
ited supply. Common to choice sheep 
(ewes) cold at 


.79@6.25 p 100 lbs; 
a few at 6.50, culls 4@4.5, common 
to prime lambs 


$@9.30, culls 7.50. 
Top price of N Y lambs 9.30, of Mich 
do 9.30, of Ohio 9.12, of Pa do 9 

The hog market was 10c higher on 
Wednesday, but prices eased off a 
little at the close and advance was 
mainly lost. Today there were +4 
cars on sale. Prices were advanced 
10@15c, and some sales to outside 
buyers were 25@3d5c higher. Heavy 
to light hogs sold mainly at $9.15@ 
¥.25 p 100 lbs, roughs at 7.90@8. 

The Horse Market 

Offerings were moderate at 
large auction marts last week; de- 
mand fair and prices steady. Or- 
dinary to choice heavy drafters $300 
@400 p head, chunks 225@275, good 
second-hand horses 100@ 200, 

At Pittsburgh, best quality of beef 
cattle arriving on the market Monday 
sold at $8.75 p 100 ibs, About 90 car- 
loads of cattle were received. Good 
to choice beeves sold at 8.40@8.75, 
good 1300 to 1400-lb steers 8.30@8.65, 
medium to good 1200 to 1300-lb steers 
$@8.25, tidy 1050 to 1150-1lb steers do, 
fair medium 1000 to 1100-lb steers 
1@8, fair 900 to 1000-lb steers 7@ 
7.40, common 700 to 900-lb steers 5.60 
@6. 75, rough half-fat, weighing 1000 
to 1300 lbs 5@5.60, common to good 
fat oxen 5@7, fat bulls +@7.25, cows 
4@7, heifers weighing 7T0U to 1100 lbs 
5@7.85, bologna cows 3.75@4.25. Five 
hundred calves were received at 7.50 
@11.0. A total of 30 double decks of 
hogs arrived on a higher market Mon- 
day. Heavy weights sold at 9.05@9.10 
p 100 lbs, mixed weights 9.10@9,15, 
medium weights, also heavy and light 
Yorkers 9.20@9.25, pigs 9@9.20. Sheep 
sold on a stronger market Monday, 
being quoted at 5@7, lambs 5.50@9, 
Total receipts were 


ranged in price 


the 


to 


500 double decks, 


At Buffalo, all grades of beef cattle 
sold Monday 10@25c p 100 lbs higher 
than the closing quotations of the 
previous week, Total receipts were 
about 2000 head. Top price paid was 
$8.75 p 100 lbs, Fair to good weighty 
steers sold at 7.75@8.40, shipping 
steers 7.50@7.90, plain, weighty steers 
6.85 @ 8.35, yearlings >@8.30, handy 
weight butcher steers 7.80 @ 7.85, fair 
to good 7@7.50, cows 4@6.50, heifers 
4.50@ 7.50, feeders, selected, weighing 
700 to 800 lbs, 6.75@7.10, fair to wae 
fe¢ ders 5.50@6, stock heifers 5@5.35, 
bulls 5@7. Hogs again averaged Saete 
er, and receipts were about 10,400 
head, Heavy weights sold at 9@10 p 
100 lbs, mixed 9.15@9,20, light weignts 
and Yorkers 9.20@9.25 Sheep and 
lambs were steady Monday, receipts 
amounting to 14,000 head. The market 
was rather slow, the best of the lambs 
going at 9@9.10, wethers 7, ewes 6.40, 
yearlings 8.25. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instamCes are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 
from store, warehouse, car or dock. 
From these country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges. 
When sold in a small way to retailers 
or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured 





Apples 
of apples from Boston 
Atlantic ports since the 
2,675,383 bbls, against 
like period a year 


Shipments 
and other 
season total 
2,607,654 during a 
ago, 

At New York, again apples are in 
heavy supply, and.» demand not very 
urgent. Standard varieties of barreled 
stock are quoted at $1.75@3.50 p bbl; 
Winesap sells up to 4, far western. box 
apples 1.25@2. 

Beans 

At New York, the market for field 
bears -is practically a nortinal affair 
at this time of the year, but growers 
still holding some’ of ‘the’ 19T2 ‘growth 





American Agriculturist 


are desirous of keeping track of the 
market. Choice pea beans are quoted 
at $4.05@4.10 p 100 lbs, marrow 5.29, 
red kidney 4.40, white 5.75, yéllow eye 
4.20, lima 6.15. 
Hay and Straw 

At New York, on most descriptions 
hay the market is well supplied, al- 
though there is. no surplus of high 
grade stock. No 1 timothy hay, in 
large bales, sells at $21 p ton, stand- 
ard 19.50, No 3 17.50, light clover 
18.50, No 1 18, heavy mixed do, state 
rye straw 20, oats 12. 


Eggs 

Already dealers are beginning te 
decide what they will pay during 
April for storage goods. That month 
is the time when the best eggs go 
into storage, although the quality is 
about as good in May. Dealers and 
speculators now talk about paying 
18S@19c p doz at the seaboard. The 
present season has been disastrous 
to many speculators, and the tend- 
ency is to keep the price of eggs for 
storage low during this year. Last 
year eggs went into storage during 
April at as high a figure as 23c p doz 
Those who. have followed the egg 
markets know that large amounts of 
these eggs have sold at wholesale at 
several cents below this figure, 

At New York, sales of southern 
eggs, firsts, have ranged close to 2e 

{To Page 378.] 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


Six Cents a Word 
Read by 625,000 People Weekly 








THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 
in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only SIE 
cents a word you can advertise anything you wise 
to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as per the 
advertisement and each initial or a num “ 
@s one word. Cash must accompany each oiu... ami 
advertisement must have —s OB, a8 We cannot for 
ward replies sent to thig office. 


COPY must be received Friday to guarantees insex~ 


accepted at the above rate, inserted 
our REAL ESTATE MARKEE 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind 
will be allowed under this head, thus making a smal? 
adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” sdve~ 
tising is only six cemts a word each insertion. 

Address. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave, New York City 


but will be 
T. 








EGGS AND POULTRY 


“RELIABLE HATCHING EGGS,”’ 
dotte varieties; Barred Rocks, (Black Minorcas, 
Andalusians, Rose Comb), Anconas, Indjan Runuers: 
seitings, hundreds; eighteen years experience; lowest 
express; securely packed. Ask for cut prices, nea 
imitation. References when desired. AG McCAIN CQ 
Delaware, J. 


Wyare- 
Reds 


Leghorn, 





GUARANTEED STOCK AND EGGS 
Reds; Black, White Minorcas; White, 
Leghorns; White, Columbian, Silver 
White, Barred Rocks; Anconas; Pearl, 
Pekin, Indian Runner ducks. Get 
are bargains. GEORGE C. LUNDY, 


—Rhode Isiamé 
Brown, Bef 
Wyandottes; 
White Guineas; 
my prices, t 
Delaware, N & 





ROSE COMB RHODE ISLAND 
and birds of quality. My utility peffs cannot be e- 
celled for egg production. Let me quote you prices 
on eggs for hatching. Price list 5 a on application 
Satisfaction with every deal. W. VOUGHT 
Route 7, Towanda, Pa. 


ROSE COMB BUFF LEGHORNS 
layers wou at the Madison Square Garden, Grant 
Central Palace; all big shows this season; hatching 
eggs and stock -for sale. FRED BERTRAM, Bound 
Brook, N J. 


FAWN AND WHITE INDIAN RUNNER 
eggs, pure a anes comb White Leghorn 
pure white, nt Moyer’s strai $5 per 100. 
VIEW POULTRY F ‘ARM, Shelltown, Md. 


CHOICE BREEDERS—Mammoth 
Single Comb Buif Orpington 
moth Pekin drakes. lggs, 
C. VANALSTINE, 


REDS, pure bref 





the grea 





duct 
CSR. 
BAF 





Toulouse 
cockerels $1.50. Mes 

€ baby chicks and ducklings 
Demster, N Y, 





8S C BROWN LEGHORN COCKERELS é 
(large, handsome birds), pullets ' $1.25 stom 
better thi an HILLSIDE POU Lirky F ARM 


ever. 
Canaan Y 





MAMMOTH WHITE HOLLAND TURKEYS, puwe 
bred. Large, vigorous White Wyandottes. Pekin dud 
eges. Winners. H. W. ANDERSON, Stewartstom, 
Pa, 





CLARK’S STRAIN SINGLE COMB REDs wiz 
eight silver cups and display wherever shown this aw. 


son Mating list. G. D. CLARK, Bellows Falls, Ut 





EXTENSIVE CATALOG FREE, varietics fine ped 
try turkeys, geese, ducks, guineas, bant 


tams, hazem 
pigeons eggs $1 15. PIGNEPR FARM, Telford, Pa 





GIANT BRONZE TURKEY 
stock, bred for size sha} ae 
$3. Stamp. MATTHEW 


EGGS, 
color and 


mammoth sae 
, or 
*ICKEY, Germantown, 


vigor, 10 
N 





WHITE AND BUFF ORP oe 
$2 setting. Qui unitities cheaper 
Baby chicks. GEO DANLEY 


EGGS $1 and 
Fertility guarantee. 
‘Flemington, N J. 

Reds, Raetka. 


Delivery guaranties 
Sodus, N Y¥. 





STRONG BABY 
from thoroughbred 
Cireular. WESLEY 


CHICKS—Leghorns, 
range stock 
GRINNELL, 





FAMOUS I —, STRAIN 8S C White Leghens 
or Barred Rocks, gs $1 setting, $5.50 hundesl. 
PARADISE POU LTRY FARM, Paradise, Pa. 





#0 VARIETIBS poultry, dogs, ferrets, pigeons, lave, 
description, 60 page book Mr. 
tox F, Telford, Pa. 


etc Colored 
BERGEY'’S FARM, 

BUFF 
Holland 
$12 Ww. 





ORPINGTON a 15 $1, 100 $5. Witte 
turkey eggs 9% . $2.54 Trio half wild tuirkge 
LOTHERS, Pe: saab, Pa 


% BREEDS BEST POULTRY Eggs and 
targajns. Beautiful illustrated circular free 
HEA TWOLE, Harr'sonburg, Va 





chikchs 
J@ny 
E. 





55 BREEDS pure bred chickens, ducks, geese - 
keys, ie dogs. Catalog free. BELGRADE Por’. 
TRY FARM, Mankato, Minn, 


RINGLET BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK and Re’ 
lerstrass White Orpington poultry. Write SUNY 
SIDE FARM Emporium, Pa. 


TOULOUSE GEESP in pairs, and Siny’e Gandas. 
Cayuga ducks and Pearl guineas. CRANEBROGE 
FARM, Port Byrop, N. Y.. 


PEKIN DUCK pa 
%. fewtile, » $1--per - 











IMPERIAL 
guaranteed. 
PNSOR, R, Sparks, Maryland, 


for hatching. 
“+3. Osea 


< peene nae neene 
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ENGLISH PENCILED, the true Indian Runner, } HIGH BRED SEED CORN FOR SALE. We have | WANTED—Men in evers locality to rele | LARGE STOCKED . FARM, 960 acres, chasms 
15 eggs $1. Black Orpington eggs $1.50. WALLEN 1 few bushels of high bred seed corn, This corn has | 4nd take orders fer the Melrose Convertine Wage 700 =O acres) «Wilabie, 440 wcres timber, beautiful 
BROS, Harveyville, Pa. been selected for eatliness and yield under the di- | Bed. new invention for the furm. 15 boxes" a ike 1 acres, *12' room ‘house, running water; 2 

- | rection of the plant-breeding department of Corneli | i ove; can be changed from any one Dostti mrns 40) by all iu good condition; twe @e- 
ee ate }  POULTRY—Best 20. varieties. | university for 5 years. The original seed was from | Hs other in twe minutes or less time. No tools | chards of fruit. Land lays rotting in good state of 
$1; 2. Catalog. HENRY MOHR, | Funk’s 9 day Yellow Dent. Last year it yieided | "eeded—just your hands. Others are selling ‘| cultivation; 1% miles from R BR and milk station ; 
RM, a, lus 103 bushels of shelled corn per acre Price pet every day Se can you Every farmer itmterést¢ ; main read to be macademized (this year; tames 
bushels of 78 Ibs of ears $4. price per bushel of | Good men wauted to represent us Big money-m hive so) mw year if sold before April ist, will tuctide the 

THOROUGHBRED White Wyandotte’s eggs and baby | shelled corn $3. BROAD BROOK FARM, Bedford | Offer. Work all or spare time, Start now and poche following: 60 cows. 3 le sem ate aul farming toals 
chicks. 1000 egg fa “WII l, TAM CROU NSE, Alta- Hills, N ¥ the profits. Write us today—get our big, fnel i for $15,000, terms $5000 down al Sen 
mont, N ¥ | P lustrated book and manes making terms Actress | tor jjst of York state farm ba:gains. ‘MINTZ FARM 

: - STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 8.000,000-—Earliest, lat- AMERIMAN WAGON ©. 119 Lincoln Ave. Dixon, I AGENCY, 215 Pheips Bids. Binghamton, N Y. 

FINEST INDIA RUNNER DUCK EGGS $1.50 | est. largest, most productive sarieties. including fali- 2 : _~ a 
per setting; de > HUGH BRENTON West | bearing abo sapeneaen, raspberry, blackberry, goose _WANTED—On try farm. sixty miles from N PROFITABLE NEW JERSEY FARMS, between 
Chester, Pa. | berry, currant, grape, rhubarb, horseradish, cabbage York, experienced farme: aod cdairyme t i Philacde:pliicn and New York. Unsurpassed markets. 

| plants, onion sets, fruit trees seeds 3 rantee Must have experience in buying aud feeding «airy highly protuctive soil, mild climate, superior home 

REGAL WHITE WYANDOT ive wine z00d stock shipped in good shape. Price cattle aud in handling help aud farm machiney. | advantages, Send for list of fruit, truck, poultry 
Eggs $2 and $4 pe G. BAI DAWIN, Bridgehamp- | Catalog free HARRY Sal IRES Also must have two other milkers in famil sud wife mid grain farms. WARREN DRESSER, Burlington, 
ton, N N Y must be able to board farm hats This is e N J 

ae: £& cellent, permanent position, with opporrun fo t 

THOROUGHBR! _ EF WYANDOT My cockerels | POTATOES—Bliss. Bovee, Carman, Cobbler, Giant, vancement to the right man. Will pay g of Wages IF WE WOULD GIVE Yot 1 40 acre farm along 
from prize winners NDREW LUNNE Him od, Hustler Ohio Lougfellow, Mountain. Queen, Rose, | & let farm on shares, and am willing to us alt our line of railroad would you be willing to tell your 
N Y Six-Weeks, Swiftsure, Thoroughbred, Wonder, Fighty | ite est in herd of a goed mab who wants to bring | friends about our land opening? For particulars ad- 

Varieties. CHARLES FORD ishers, N Y¥ same with him Address DR gAaDy 5 Fulton s tress MR J B CLARK, Land Commissioner, Live Oak; 

WHITE WYANDOTI Breeding stock and eggs - Brookiyn, N Y Peiry & Guif Railroad Company, Box 130, Live Oak, 
for hatching. FISHER BROS Route 1, Camden, 0 SEEDS, WHOLESALE. Write for 115 price list. nanan — . ° . 

Red Valentine beans, special price $5.65 per bushel; FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK, tens abeut 600 .65H Te — < 

ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS, Barred Rocks; | French Golden, self blanching celery $12 per pound. protected positions in United States service. More YORK STATE RMS FOR SALE—Fruit, dairy 
cockerels and.eggs. SHEPARD BROS, Le Roy, N Y. B. BE. & J. T *COKELY, Scranton, Pa than 40,000 vacancies every year. There is a big snd garden farms in @very county Write for new com- 

| : > = chance here for you, sure and generous pay, lifetime bination catalog of principal brokers co-operating as 





















































S C BUFF ORPINGTON babs icks l2c: eggs $1 SEED OATS—Pedigree oats that have yielded §0 employment. Easy to get Just ask for bookiet A-822 | Farm Brokers’ association of New York state. Address 
per 15, $5 per 100. R. SHAW, No 1, Olean, NY bushels per acre. 7@ cents per bushel f o b Chemung, No obligation. EARL HOPKINS, Washington, D ©. | SECRETARY, Box A, Oneida, N ¥ 
caneeenss $ JAMES yw Ch N “ . | 
WHISK YOUR. WANTS ts Watle Otpiactons to | t2_ Oe 0. SARS ES ONES. Saewens. SALESMAN WANTED to canvas the farming uxt} BUY NEW YORK FARMS NOW. Best lands; 
RAY SCHERMERHORN. Sout Ha sound. NS ¥ 7 ay “ . ‘ threshing trade, soliciting orders fo Ivricating oils best crops; best homes; biggest barns; finest schools, 
A z. ? mmo re FOR SALE—Conneeticut Field pumpkin seeds, 20 greases and prepared paints Precious experience un churches, roads and transportation For list of farms 
FISHEL WHITE ROCK COCKERELS, EGGS | cents per quart; stamp for sample. F. WILTSIE. | necessa y. Excellent opportunity right party. Ad- | @ . KB. McBURNEY & CO, Bustable Block, 
ARTHUR BENNINGER, Walnurport. P “| South Bethlehem, N ¥ dress at once THE VICTOR IL COMPANS. Cleve. | Reemtane OX 
land, ¢ 
‘ : OATS—Swedish Select. Siberian, Big Four. Also —— 7 > ol ° 
BRONZE “TURKEYS Wolfs MRS PEA . > pT 106 ACRES FINE LAND, 72 acres tinder the plow; 
PHELPS FIELD. Fast Freeto . ‘RE | seed corn. Circular and sample’ free. REID BURT, RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS WANTED. $90 9 -t | new buildings; fruit; near Easton, Md. 228 acres 
| Melrose, O. year, poomaaiien to —_ Examinations M of highly tmproved land a:tjoining Eastan; new im- 
“KS an nelia tuner *k eggs a ~ T every state. Common education " t 4. FRANK TURNER, Easton, Mad. 
GEO WHLLanbOx t ~ A n N = a oS REGENERATED SWEDISH | SELEC seed oats. coac a. Full information free cn anaes = a, Se a 
: ~ - | Farmers’ prices. PHILIP HEC KELSMILLER. Han- | \-822, EARL HOPKINS, Washington, D ( ONLY $275 BUYS SMALL FARM. Share in profit 
FAWN RUNNER DUCKS. winners; eggs $1 | over, Ill. paid until buyer takes possession Write quickly for 


pr 
per li. J. EY FLECK, Gettys CF amg “Pa 





SELECTED 





NARRAGANSETT TURKEYS for sale, g¢ 


Sbbier 50 | Catalog free. GARDN 


Fe pe PE SE 
E. BUN 


WANTED—2000 railway 
earrie's for Parcel Peat. 
did salaries, Trial examinat 





2D FOR SALE. 
TING, Seibyville. 


Examinations 


mail clerks 9nd e . 


fou free. Write OZ \T 






































views and particulars. GED W DEEN, Box 558, 


Waycross, Ga. 





SELL 
py er where locat 


YOUR PROPERTY quickly for gash, no 
ed, 
ESTATE SALESMAN CO 


particulars free REAL 
Dept 53, Lincoln, Neb. 








MATHIAS HAHN, Greenwood, Del, offers 148 acres 
cheice land, well located, fair buildings. all profitable, 
only $3500. Write for new catalog of 100 farms 





state. 


GOOD FARMS everywhere in New York 
FARM 


Write us about what you want No catalogs 
BROKERS ASSOCTATION, One'da, 











Rhode Island Reds, White 
W. M. BENNINGER, Walnutport. Pa. 











WISH GUERNSEYS 
prove Your = he * = UERNSEY 
Box 20, Peter’ N 


They give more profit 


CATTLE CLUB, 


and im- 





PERCHERON 
anteed, at farmers’ 
Gardiner, N ¥ 


STALLIONS. with 
prices 


quality, 
BONNY BROCK FARM, 


guar- | lowest 


runs in stan 





BERKSHIRE PIGS 
cheap. 10 choice turkeys 





d service boars. Ex 
CLARK BROS, 


Freeport, O 


MISCELLANEOUS 





JOB PRINTING. PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 
typing, catalogs, booklets, papers, etc. 
prices and short time. 


est 
submit samples of what you want printed er published. 
and quotations — > a furnished. 


tra good CO, Springfield, Mass. 





lbs. ELLIS FOSTER, Caldwell, 0 Del. 107 R, St Loujs, Mo 
2 
= > Mure Of a - SEED POTATOES. cosa 4 catalog * free. WANTED—Railway mail clerks -$75 mon Ex 
BLUM HATCHERY. hams ee ARTHUR, ALDRIDGE, Fishers. aminations everywhere. Coaching free. FRANKLIN 
- a gp clog: | ENSTITUTE, Dept L 19. Rochester. N 1 
, " > nels = b ANTS, 25 varieties; catalog. 
BE? Le e's 5 a ed Rock eggs for sale. | Gro FLORIAN, Thomaston, Ct. GOVERNMENT FARMERS WANTED. Exam'na- 
- tion Apri Prepare now. 75° monthly Write 
MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS. WM MAR- PATENTS OZMENT 107 F, St Louis, Mo. 
= Sen 2 Le WANTED Married farmer. WM H. WOODS, 
unis. BROWN and But Leghorns. S. U. WIL- | PareNTS THAT PROTECT—Patent your ileas: Plizabeta, Ps. 
emer, Mc they may bring you wealth. 64-page book free. Fl 
: . GERALD & CO, 822 F St, Washington, D SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 
a LIVE STOCK nal 
- — MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS DO yeu NEED Fane HELP? We have young 
Le men th with an theut farming experience, who 
HIGH GRADE PERCHERON and Belgian f: rar . it ye 
mares in foal, 1400, 1600, 1800 —e a> oaiy 2 fl yng? A ay gg & nh philan: 
stock of high class draft mares ever offered in the ROY SWING STANCHIONS comfortable for cattle. | shropie organization making no charge to employer or 
east. ADIRONDACK FARMS, Glens Falls, N Y. durable and cheap. Thousands in use, booklet with ; joy “yY- object. is the et Teneo ll . — a ing 
cuts and full information by writing the manufacturer, <n gg "THE EW ISH AG Rie ULTt TUR AL eae 
PRIZE HOLSTEIN. Southdown sheep. ese — ROY BROS, East Barnet. Vt. CIETY, 173 Second Avenue, New York Cit 
outh Roc ggs cheap. 





AGENTS 





electro- YOUNG MAN, would you accept and wear a fine 
Press work a! | tailor made suit just for showing it to your friends 

You are invited to | or 4 slip-on raineoat given? (Could you use $5 
day for a iittle spare time? Perhaps we can offer you 
Low prices on big | 4 steady job? Write at ounce and get beautiful 
PHELPS PUBLISHING samples, styles and this wonderful offer. BANNER 


TAILORING 


COMPANY, Dept 21° 


Chicago 








FOR SALE—Togze 
doe. E. WALKER, 


burgh-Saanen goats, t 


Newark Valley, N 





LARGE ENGLISH YORKSHIRES 


Choice 
ages. ROBERT EDDY. Cattarangus, N ¥ 











IMPERIAL HERD YORKSHIRES 
igs. C. E. DE WEESE, Sidney 


bred gilts, fall 








APPLE BARRELS (made up and knock down GENTS—$2 . Sew automatic curry comb. 

uck and | “pple baxes, cider barrels, butter tubs, egg cases ee ae ay Ne ‘clogging Bis 

(trew and second hand), all supplies for poultry an«d demand, big profits. Free sample THOMAS COMB 

-| fruit shippers. P. MeKANNA’S SONS, Honesdale, Py CO, 1633 Third St, Dayton, O. : 
stoek 3g 

- HAY FOR SALE-—-All grades, prompt shipments, 
satisfaction guaranteed We are one of the largest 

velo SXuitel“oevi: | UR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


wholesalers in eastern 
Pine Plains, N Y. 


















































CHESTER BOARS, Red Cockevels = PAT “HEAVEN AND HELL,” Swedenborg’s great work YEAR'S INCOME $2715. 264 acres $4200. easy 
Bethel, Vt a eS 100 pages. Lie postpaid. PASTOR LANDENBERGER, | terms. Here is independence for you. Big steady in- 

Windsor Place, St Louis, Mo. come from splendid farm. Cuts 60 tous hay; 

: 0 cows 1000 cords wood, 200 cords pulp 4% 
DOGS AND PET STOCK 200,000 ft timber; on easy three-turn road; suger ov 
0 U R H E L P gE U R E A U chard; 500 g afte’ apple trees 1540 more te te 
graft, plums anl pears coming into bearing ear two 
THE BEST PONIES AND COLLIES, all ages. ville Dog FB, BF 
sew ane Hh ane ete MALE HELP WANTED house, suger house: owner. retiring. inctudes, if take 
ABEAUE. “open and spayed females, shepherds . Reg, wine cows. 5 heifers, hege, poaltrs.. machiners 
soos poemwers. SF MEN AXD WOMEN WANTED for government posi- Further details of this and of a li5-acre farm with 
" . eien = = ail” “eames - - tions. 9 month; annual vacations; short hours. 1000 apple trees for $1600, on easy terms, page 60 
a ee COLLIE BITCHES BRED. KAHLE | Parcel Post means thousands of railway mail cierks | “‘Strout's Farm Catalog 35."" Write today for free 
S, Kalida, O needed. ‘Pull’ unnecesary; farmers eligible. Write | copy of the most wonderful collection of bargains ee 
. ae - — immediately for free Ist of positions open. FRANK- | published. EF. A. STROUT FARM “AGENCY, Station 
COLLIES—-NELSON’S, Grove City. Pa Ll INSTITUTE, Dept L 19, Rochester, NY. rae, 47 West Sith St, New York 








Send Eggs by Parcel Post 


Eggs can now be shipped by Parcel 


Post at a very low cost. 

The Parcel Post should serve to 
greatly stimulate the business of pro- 
ducing, selling and shipping, by mail, 
sittings of eggs in almost any quan- 
tity. 

Advertise your. sittings in _ the 
farmers’ exchange, and increase your 


profits this year. 

Over 125,000 farms and rural fam- 
ilies are reached from the farmers’ 
exchange advertising in Orange Judd 
American Agriculturist, New York, 
tic per word per week. 

You can reach the entire South 
through the farmers’ exchange de- 
partment of Orange Judd Southern 
Farming, Atlanta, Georgia, price Se 
per word per week. 

If you wish to reach the great rural 


consuming markets of the central 
“west and mountain states, advertise 


in farmers’ exchange of Orange Judd 
Farmer, Chicago, 5c per word per 
week. 

If you wish to reach the market 
in the American Northwest, adver- 


tise what you have to sell in the 
farmers’ exchange of Orange Judd 
Northwest Farmstead, Minneapolis, 5c 
per word per week. 

For the eastern states, use The New 
E ngland Homestead, Springfield, Mass, 
Se per word per week. 




















mnensou 
Oneida Bidin®: 
Sc per Word 


great farm weeklies. 
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Each picture shows the territory covered by each of these 
Each paper is peculiarly adapted to its 
territory, the same as this paper is adapted. to your state. 


“Tf you want to buy, sell or exchange anything that you think will in- 
terest any farmer or rural dweller in any one of these regions, insert your 
advertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange or Real Estate market of the 


Make all money orders sor teaged to Orange. Fudd Company and address Advertising Dept., Orange Fudd ne at our office nearest pam, 


BusINEss EsTABLISHED 1842 





Sec per Word 


AtLanta .o 
Candiar Builds" 


The ORANGE JUDD FARM WEEKLIES 


COMBINED CIRCULATION 450,000 COPIES WEEKLY 


Orange Jucd Weekly covering the zone you wish to reach. The cost per 
word per week is given under each paper. 

You can use any one, two, three or four or all five of these papers. 
Cash should accompany the eopy anit should reach this office ten days in 
advance of the Saturday issue in (abo you want it to appear. 
parcel post and lower express role 
market for whatever you wish to see in any or all of these zones 


Gimay be easy for you to build up a 








FIELD. 
Myrick Builds 
Sec per Word 





With cheap 




































THE LATEST MARKETS 





by Your Jeweler 
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{Persohality Regulation 


Ar, | 











Next to the jolting on locomotives, a watch 
used on the farm gets the hardest tests. _ 

In both places the South Bend Watch is 
famous.’ Engineers on the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Limited, the well-known Chicago-New 
York train, use South Bends. So do hun- 
dreds of other railroad men. 

The jolting your watch gets on your farm 
wagon is almost as severe as these watches 
receive in these cabs. 


. How South Bends Stand It 


First, we build them with wonderful 
care and precision. ‘The cutting of parts 
and assembling require a full six months. 
Then the parts are inspected 411 times. 
Then the watch complete is given a running 
test of 700 hours, We will 4eep it six months 
more, if needed, to make it keep perfect 
time. Some South Bends stay a year in the 
factory. But when they come out they are 
up to the highest standard. 

s 


“Tuned” to Your Pocket 


Every watch should, be regulated to the 
person who wears it, for different men give 
watches different treatment. If you walk a 
great deal, bend over at work, or ride most 
of the time in a jolting farm wagon, your 
watch must be regulated to offset those 
conditions. 

A watch that runs stiffly can’t be so reg- 
tlated, hence seldom keeps time for anyone. 





15,083 Expert 


Jewelers 


The jewelers who sellthe 
South Bend Watch are all 
expert at these regulations, 
They can make a South 
Bend Watch keep Rail- 
voad Time in your pocket. 

Write for free book,” How 
Good Watches Are Made.” 
It tells all about watches— 
things you should know. It 
tells all about the South 
Bend. Send for it now. 

A South Bend can be had 
for $7.50, or in more expen- 
sive cases up to $75, 


SOUTH BEND WATCH 
COMPANY 


3 Alvin Street 
SOUTH BEND. IND. 


end” 


Watch 








ot 





The Best Bargain You Ever Made 
How do you measure the value of a bargain? 
Suppose you bought an engine that did practically 


all of your hardest work for you—sawing, 


grinding, etc.—and that paid for itself in a 
call that a —_ bargain? 
An 1H C engine will do all that, and more. 


umping, 
short time. ould you 


Having paid for itself, 


it continues to earn its way by working steadily year after year until 
you, like our Clay N= mgs eye who has used an IH C engine for 


six years, will say, ‘My I 


C engine is the best bargain I ever made,” 


IHC Oil and Gas Engines 


are thoroughly de 
grey cast iron cylinders and 


ndable, and unusually durable. The fine-grained, 
istons are worked together to a perfect 
The ground piston rings insure maximum power from the explo- 


sion. The ignition apparatus can be understood at a glance. The 


fuel mixer is the most effective and simplest known. 


Moving parts are 


perfectly balanced. Bearings are large and carefully fitted. 
I H C engines are made in all styles—vertical and horizontal, po-- 


table and stationary, air and water-cooled; in 


sizes from 1 to 50-horse 


power, to operate on gas, gasoline, naphtha, distillate, kerosene 
oralcohol. Gasoline and kerosene tractors, 12 to 60-horse power. 
The IH C local dealer will show you the good points of the 


, EHC engine. 


Get catalogue from him, or, write 


International Harvester Company of America 


CHICAGO 


US A 


| prices, 
| at. $3.50@4 p bbl for No 1, No 2 sell- 





When you write 
our Advertisers 


iSaw Your Ady 


nin FRE tne cob ttre mend ont bm. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


[From Page 376.) 

p and the market has not been 
strong at that. For prime lots of west- 
| ern and southern goods, as high as 23e¢ 
paid, In general, however, 
market is in good condition. The 
weather prevailing in the west 
in northern sections make re- 
ceipts a doubtful item, Reserve stocks 
|} are nearly exhausted, Near by eggs 
hold firm, with fresh-gathered quoted 

at 2O@ 25e, hennery egs 26 @5l1c. 


doz, 


been 


Fresh Fruits 

have had an open winter, 
has the temperature been 
to cause fruit buds to 
interest than ever be- 
manifested in pruning 
and spraying fruit trees in this sec- 
tion.—[H. D, T., Aurora, Ind, 

I have examined peach, plum, 
cherry, pear and apple trees recently 
and find them all in tine condition, All 
small fruit O K. The weather in this 
vieinity could not have been better, 
and I look for a big fruit crop this 
year.—[S. A. B., Wapakoneta, O, 

Fruit buds of all kinds in good 
shape at this date. Nearly all varie- 
ties have a heavy set of fruit buds.— 
{C. W,. M., Newark, 0, 

At this time the prospects for a) 
ples, peaches and plums are as good 
as we have ever had in this section, 
Do not anticipate damage unfess by 
sleet: or cold rains during Mar. Ber- 
ries do not show such good prospects. 
[J. S. C., Gallipolis, O. 

To. date fruit buds in this section 
have not been injured by the mild 
weather.—[J. P., Phelps, N Y. 

At New York, the bulk of the straw- 
berries arriving from Fla sell at 204 
30e p qt. Cranberries meet a slow 
demand, and are quoted at S6@10 p 
bbl. 


ile we 
time 
enough 
Greater 
is being 


Wh 
at no 
high 
swell. 
fore 


Onions 


At New York, the onion market 
continues to drag, and prices are low. 
Orange Co (N Y) red bring 25@5c p 
100-lb bag, yellow 25@T5ec, state and 
western white pickle $2@2.25, white 
50e @1, yellow 0@ Tic, red 50@65c,.Ct 
valley 50@ 7Tdc, Cuban, new 2.50 p cra, 

At Chicago, demand for onions con- 
tinues slow, and this makes a dull, 
weak market. Home-grown red or 
yellow in. sacks sell at 30@35c p tS 
Ibs. For poor onions there is absolute- 
ly no market. Choice white onions 
are quoted at 7i@S5c, fey Spanish 


$1.15 p bu bx, Valencia 2.75 p case, 


Potatoes 
At New York, although the suppiy 
potatoes is fair, the market con- 
weak .at previous range* of 
New Fla potatoes are quoted 


of 
tinues 


ing at 2@3, Bermuda 4@5.50, Va late 
crop 1.75@2, 
1.90@2 p 180 Ibs in bulk, western 1.75 
@2, Me 2@2.15, Jersey sweet 50c@ 
1.40 p bskt. 

At Chicago, despite the advance of 
fhe season, quotations on potatoes do 
not seem to.improve. There has been 
a slight adyance, both in Chicago and 
western markets, but this is nothing 
phenomenal, The bulk of the pota- 
toes in this market sell at 42@-4S8Sec p 
bu, with it possible to obtain a couple 
of cents more for really choice pota- 
toes selling in less than carlots. The 
Bermuda potatoes are meeting a mod- 
erate sale at $5.50@ @6.50 p-bbl, and 
Fla white Tule dull at 4@5. 

Poultry 

At New York, trading is only mod- 
erate in live poultry, but stocks are 
gradually being cleaned up without 
further change in quotations. Fowls 
are quoted up to about 15%c p Ib, 
chickens loc, roosters 10c, turkeys 15 
@21e, ducks -14@20c, geese, western 
10@1l4dc, southern 9%@12c. Receipts of 
dressed poultry continue light. Fowls 
have sold slowly of late, heavy ones 
being especially dull. Fresh-killed tur- 
keys are in light supply, but generally 
show undesirable quality. Near by 
chickens are firmly held, capons do. 
Western dry-packed turkeys sell at 18 
@24c p lb, milk-fed ¢hickens 16@18c, 
corn-fed 14@16c, roosters 1314¢, squab 
broilers 30@35c, roasting 1S8@ 24e, 
ecapons 22@28c, according to weight. 
Prime white squabs weighing 6 to 10 
Ibs to doz, $2.25@6 p doz, 


Vegetables 


At New York, asparagus continues 
dull, S-C being quoted at $7@10 do. 
behs; when of extra quality, prime $5 
@5.50. Florida wax or green beans 
$1.50@3.50 p bskt, S C beets $2@3 p 
100 behs, old $1@1.50 p bbl, Bermuda 
carrots 75¢c@$1 p cra, S C $1@1.50 p 
100 behs, old 75¢@$1.50 p bag or bbl, 
Fla cucumbers $2@3 p bskt, Danish 
seed cabbage $7@9 p ton, red $13 @ 
16, Fla, new #0@60c p bskt, Fla cauli- 
flower $1@1.50 p bskt or cra, celer”’, 
12-inch, $2@3 p case, 10inch $1.75 
2.50, chicory $1.50@2 p bskt, escarole 
do, Va kale 25@50c p bbl, Fla lettuce 
60¢c @$1.50 p bskt, S C 50c@$1, Fla 
lima beans $2@4.50 p bskt or cra, pep- 

ers $1@1.60 p bx, green peas, large 
$3.4 5,50 p bskt, small $2@4, Fla pars- 
ley 7>c@$1 p bskt, romaine, Fla $1@ 
PGP bskt; old squash $L50@ 2 p- bb); 
Ela’ white) new:81.4 @2.2%up, oské, -Va 





L I, old 2.25@2.75, state. 


American Agriculturist 


sanach 50c@$1.25 p bbl, white cur- 
nips 35@75e, rutabacas }W@00¢; Fla 
tomatoes $1@2 p carrier, 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 

New York Koston Chicago 
1913. . 36 it 35 
o> a 1 or 3U0 
11. 26 “4 26 
10. . 34 $2 31% 
Butter 

At New York, receipts of butter are 
not especially heavy, and the market 
is only fairly firm. Extra quality cmy 
butter in large lots sells at 85@36e p 
lb, seconds 31@82%c. -State dairy in 
tubs is in fair demand, selling at 23 
@ SAc. 

At Boston, fancy cheese is not plen 
tiful, and is firmly held; below that 
grade market favors the buyer. New 
York twins, fty 1812 @19c, fair to 
good 17@18c, sage 20@2lc, young 
America 194% @ 2Ue. . 

At Elgin, Il], Mar 3, all sales of cmy 
butter were made today at 35c p lb. 

At Albany, cmy butter 38c¢ p Ib, 
dairy 36c. 

At Columbus, emy 3c, dairy ASc. 

At Pittsburg, .cmy 39¢, dairy-’2se. 

At Cincinnati, cmy $Se, dairy. 24e, 

At Buffalo, cmy $S¢,.. dairy 33e,- 

At Syracuse, dairy 35, ? 

Cheese 

At New York, the cheese market his 
a slightly firmer tone, altholigh’ * usi- 
ness is limited. Specials are quoted. up 
to 18e p Ib for held stock, fey 174¢¢, 
winter make specials 17¢, average .16c, 
held daisies 17142c, skims 9@14c. 

At Boston, the market 8till exhibits 
marked firmness, Receipts are some- 
what larger, but the proportion of tine ~ 
soods in the arrivals is small and de- 
mand for such is good. . Fancy negrth- 
ern emy in tubs 387@37%c, bxs and 
prints 58@58%ec, western cmy, spruce 
tubs S6@36%e, ash tubs 351% @36e, 
éxtra storage B45 @36e. 


; 


Milk on Top 

Willic and his sister went to their 
aunt’s farm for a visit, Their mother 
had told them something &bout niilk- 
ing, so an hour or so after their ar- 
rival when they saw a cow peacefully 
chewing her cud under a tree they 
seized a pail and -rushed off to’ get 
some nice, fresh milk. Soon after they 
had reached the cow their¢ aunt 
Caught sight. of them ‘and’ saw - that 
they were in some kindof trouble, so 
she went out to see what it was, When 
she came up, noticing that the pail 
Was empty, she asked: 

“Well, children, haven’t. you 
milk ?” 

“No,” 
how 


any 


said Willie, 
to turn on the 


“we don’t know 
faucets,” 


Tobacco Tariff—According to recent 
reports from Washington from the 
Ways and means committee, it.is not 
expected any change in the tobaeco 
tariff schedule will be made. That is, 
the duty on cigar leaf wrapper: wil) 
continue at S1LS5 p Ib, and -on -fill- 


ers 35ec. 


Tobacco Market Duli—\armers 

in the Ct river valley are in much 
better condition financially. than .those 
of Pa, Reports from Lancaster : Co 
show that farmers have about’20% of 
their 1912 crop on hand, York Co 
_8rowers recently held their first to- 
bacco show at Red Lion. It was a sue- 
cess and will be repeated annually. 
Late sales in Lancaster Co have been 
at 9@10¢ p lb. In the New York city 
market old Ct broadleaf is in good 
demand and the binder scarcity is 
marked, Florida-Georgia leaf in some 
instances is taking the place of Suma- 
tra wrappers. 


MARYLAND-—At 
“le p doz, hens 1613,¢ p Ib, chickens 
2Ue, veal calves l04c, steers 7%e, 
sheep 3 @4e, lambs 7 tse. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia. 

eges 27c p doz, fowls 16%c p. Ib, 
chickens 18c, apples $2.25@3.50 © p 
bbl, Pa white potatoes 70@73ec p bu, 
Jersey sweet potatoes (5@75e p bskt, 
onions 2@40c p bu, cabbage 6@8 p 
ton, baled .timothy hay 18, clover 
mixed 15, red wheat 1.05 p bu, yellow 
corn 5714%¢, oats 40c. 
At Pittsburgh, potatoes 52@60c p 
bu, cabbage S6@7 p ton, carrots 1.25 
p bbl, beets 1.50, apples 2@3.25, No 
2 yellow corn 5S8c p bu, oats 38e, 
timothy hay 15.50 p ton, rye straw 
11, midd@lings 24.50, hens and chick- 
ens 16@19c p Ib, eggs 23%c p doz. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, corn 62c 
p bu, oats 48e, rye Tic, bran $25.50 p 
ton, linseed meal 36c, timothy hay 17, 
clover 15, eggs 30c p doz, chickens 
and fowls 14@15c p lb, potatoe’ 2.25 
@2.50 p bbl, turnips The@1, cabbage 
2@2.50 p 100, apples 250@3.50 p 
bbl, carrots 1.50, beets 1.75, parsnips, 
squash and spinach 2, 

At Buffalo, eggs 25c p doz, marrow 
beans $3.25@3.55 p bu, chickens and 
fowls 17e p lb, potatoes 50@64c p bu, 
cabbage 25@7ha p bbl, spinach. 1,25@ 
10, apples 203.4, timothy hay FA50 


p ton, choice clover 14.3 


Baltimore, 


4 ata Wore 








March §, 1913 


WITH LIVE STOCK BREEDERS 








Live Sroca Freie Reracecntatwe 
ETHAN A HUTCHING 





Alfalfa Superior Sheep Feed 


HENRY TREUMPLER 


I have been raising sheep for the 
Jast seven years and am breeding the 
Shropshire principally, because they 
have proved especially adapted to 
the northern climates. I have no com- 
mon stock. All of my sheep are ei- 
ther pure breds or high grade. They 
have many ‘points of merit, and, in my 
opinion, they should form a part of 
the live stock of every farm, size of 
flock to vary according to the farm 
and environments. 

I plan to have the lambs come dur- 
ing the middle or latter part of April. 
‘At this time the extreme cold is over 
and the pastures are generally far 
enough adyanced to furnish ample 
feed. I do.not practice feeding lambs, 
timply allow them to run in the pas- 
tures where they get an abundant sup- 
ply of fresh water and grass, making 
the grain ration unnecessary. Lambs 
grown under these conditions are usu- 
ally too’fat for our home market. 

Alfalfa pasture is undoubtedly su- 
perior to:any other, but my sheep are 
confined exclusively to a cut-over 
stump land, and I cannot ask for any- 
thine better. The percentage of loss 
in young. lambs is very slight. In 
fact, the only lambs I have lost in 
the last three or four years have been 
killed by dogs. What I am mostly 
proud of is the great amount of work 
the sheep do for me in keeping down 
weeds and brush in my cut-over 
stump pastures. Add their work to 
the profits derived from mutton and 
wool and what: farmer can afford to 
neglect the sheep industry? 


Feed Rather Than Sell Crops 


ANDREW DODDS 

I haul all farm manures onto pas- 
tures winter and summer, and then 
break the pasture in the fall for corn. 
To prepare my land for seeding I 
plow in the fall and disk and har- 
row as much as the condition of the 
ground demands. I use a disk drill 
for seeding. I follow a five-year 
crop rotation consisting of hay, pas- 
ture; corn, two years to grain, then 
grass, 

Shorthorn cattle and Poland-China 
hogs make up the stock on my farm. 
I started with these breeds and have 
mever tried any others. I have no 
specific plan for wintering horses 
cheaply, unless it be that I feed 
them mostly on bundle corn. Fall 
pigs are all right if properly handled. 
They do well following cattle that 
are being fed corn, but they must 
have a good, warm, dry sleeping place. 
I always use a pure-bred boar for my 
herd, but have never tried a prize- 
winning boar. I market all of my 
feed; or rather all the crops grown, 
as cream, beef, pork and eggs. It 
pays to market the finished product. 
When I began farming 25 years ago 
I did not follow this plan, but sold 
my crops. Since feeding all that I 
grow, I raise twice as much as I did 
formerly and my profits are double. 


Controlling Forest Fires 


*HON GIFFORD PINCHOT 








The principle of controlling a fire 
fn a forest is precisely the same as 
that of controlling a fire in a city. The 
essential thing is to get the necessary 
fire fighters on the spot without the 
needless loss of a second. To this end 
mountain outlook stations have been 
established through the forest pre- 
serve and connected by telephone 
with villages and towns, so that fires 
may be promptly discovered and fire 
fighters concentrated upon them with 
the least possible delay. The founda- 
tion for an admirable organization 
has been laid, but at least 10 addi- 
tional stations are required. 

Every forest officer should have a 
list of the most willing and efficient 
men for fire fighting in his locality, 
and where they can be reached, so 
that in case of emergency he may 
make the promptest use of the law 
-_- = 


:*Excerpts from — ‘read a. 


fore the: 
New York city. 


authorizing him to call men out to 
fight fire. Organizations of citizens 
should be formed to supplement the 
salaried force, and further definite 
arrangements should be made in ad- 
vance for gathering men, equipment 
and supplies without loss of time 
when the need arises. Lumbermen in 
some of the western states are now 
spending nearly 4 cents an acre for 
fire protection on their own lands, 

The law in some states requires 
that the tops of coniferous trees shall 
be lopped immediately after felling. 
The snow crushes lopped branches 
close to the ground, so they keep 
moist, rot more promptly, and lessen 
the risk from fire. Some criticism has 
been made of the value of lopping 
tops. From personal observation on 
land lumbered as much as 20 years 
ago where no tops were lopped, and 
on similar land.in the Adirondacks 
lumbered 10 years.ago where lopping 
was practiced, I can assert with confi- 
dence that lopping does accomplish 
its purpose in making the forest safer 
against fire. Spruce tops honestly 
lopped rot down in 10 years more 
thoroughly than unlo»ped tops in 20, 
and even at the end of six or seven 
years present little or no material to 
feed a fire. Fire on areas well lopped 
is much easier to fight than on un- 
lopped lands, reproduction of the: for- 
est is not hampered, and the gentral 
effect is good. 


Mule Debt Hardest Kind to Pay 


8S. H. SAUNDERS, SOUTH CAROLINA 


My county, which is one of the best 
in South Carolina, spent during January 
of this year about $200,000 for western 
mules. This county makes about 45,000 
bales of cotton a year and spends half 
a million for mules annually. I have 
been selling mules in my county for 138 
years and during this time I have car- 
ried more money out west for mules 
than all the banks of my county are 
worth. 

The hardest debts the farmer in my 
county has to pay is his debt for 
mules. He can easily raise them on his 
own farm and the money now going for 
mules should go to his family. Some 
say mules cannot be successfully grown 
in the cotton belt. This is not true, 
I raise about six each year on my farm 
and when I want to sell them, they sell 
just as well as western mules. I re- 
cently bought from a farmer in my sec- 
tion eight mules running from six 
months to three years old, paying $1100 
for them. 

I donot believe our cotton farmers 
should go into the mule raising busi- 
ness for the market, but just for their 
own use. For breeding purposes, heavy 
mares should be obtained, as a mule 
weighing from 1000 to 1050 pounds is as 
light as should be used. On a 19 to 12- 
horse farm, two breeding mares should 
be kept, and with the proper care enough 
mules can be raised from these to sup- 
ply all the work stock needed on the 
farm, and at the same time these mares 
will do practically as much work as 
the regular work stock. 


Up to the Latest Practice 


E. A. Vandervoort is testing his whole 
herd as fast as they freshen. Nice 
records are resulting from the work. 
His younger herd is growing nicely and 
will be*in show condition and quality by 
the time of his “Quality Sale,” May 23, 
1913. Mr Vandervoort had one of the 
best sales in the annual of the Holstein- 
Friesian history last May, and he hopes 
to eclipse that sale this year.—IH. M. K. 








Banks First Record Triais 


Charles L. Banks of New Berlin, N Y. 
a breeder of Holsteins, has just com- 
pleted some official records, that taking 
into consideration that it was his first 
attempt, the condition of his cows and 
the faet that some of the records were 

e quite some time after calving, we 
consider fine. us Pontiac Boon, two 
years old, and six weeks after calving, 
made in seven days over 15 pounds of 
butter and 352 pounds of milk that av- 
eraged 3.5% fat. Lies Clothilde 24, 
four years old, four weeks after calving, 
made in seven days over 22 pounds of 
butter and 525 pounds of milk, average 
fat 3.4%. Ondit-Sjoerd Reauty Queen in 
seven days made over 20 pounds of but- 
ter and 409 pounds of milk, average fat 
3.9%. White Lies Abbekerk in seven days 

t founds of butter and 470 
pounds of milk, Clothilde Pontiae Beets, 
old, at 2% mont 


three years 4 months a 
fy Hara ae et ate | 


Car YING the Milk 


_In a Leaky Pail 


You wouldn’t think of let- 

ting your profits get away from 

ou like that, but how about thes 

be of almost as much milk every “ 
day through feeding your cows 2 
cheap, low-producing ration? You ji 
remember the story of Yeksa-Sun- gj 
pe my ity ef her first arty A 1 4 i 

ive her the opportunity to er 
Sad sold her at the fn of an ordinary 
cow. Then you know how her buyer through 
proper care and feeding made her a world’s Fe, 
record-breaker worth $5,000. The first owner “* 
was carrying milk in a leaky pail and didn’t know 
it. He lost the best part of his profits—the extra 
quarts that wereleft after paying for the hay, feed and labor.*, 


Hew about cows? Are you sure you 
are gettin the extra quarts they are able 
to Here is a way for you to find out 
wi t risking a single penny. 


a for Dairy Cowes 
co plete tion is ‘proving to be the greatest milk- 
producing feed ever put on the market. Ii is simply 1s class by itself, = 
Ser hat it contains — Dried Beet Pulp, Meai, Gluten 
Feed, Distiller's Grains, Wheat Bran, Wheat Middlings. Each 
ingredient is the cream ofits kind in our laboratory to 
insure a high quality. Larro-feed contains no weed seeds, oat- 
hults, oat clippings, damaged or mow-burnt grains, screenings 
or mill sweepings. In buying this feed you get what you 
pay for—an honest feed—guaranteed to be ALWAKS 
THE SAME—ALWAY¥S GOOD. 


4 tell frankly that a feed of such unusual 
54 7 quale caanct = made and sold at the price of 


an ordinary feed. But we want to prove to 
right in your Gairy and at our risk, 
based on RES Larro-feed is the 
prod you eet by feeding this high-producing 
‘ou 6 | uel 
will offset times slight 6 in sou over 
the you are using 


ace 
m 


Here is the Proof 


tell bim you want to 


; if it ien't worth all 
— —— eS pee = to be 
~ your money back in Try Larro-feed 
at OUR rink. : 


"The Larrowe Milling Co, 1734 03sy>' mag 
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every condition of soil, crop and climate—on two continents 
—has established beyond doubt the Asso_uTe RELIABILITY of 


The Johnston “Continental” Binder 


Ia strength, durability, ¢ase of op- material and construction that 


eration and low cost of mainten- characterize the entire’ Johnston 
ance, the“ Continenwtat” Binder Line of Farm Machinery—a 


the supreme quality of quality that has made thousands say 


_ “Certainly! Bay a Johnston’ 

A detailed description of the *Con- 
tinental” Binder, with illustrations 

of parts, is given in the 

Johnston 1913 Catalog 

iv =~. * EVERY farmer should 
ah A r for its ‘veleabie imploreant 
= , = ; information. bes 

‘ fa; Johnston Line. F REE. 

- Tey i! |, THE JOHNSTON 

. Min “TF : Box 162-A \ . 

ne WS egal wh Batavia New York | 
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THIS FREE BOOK 


SHOWS YOU HOW TO SAVE $$ 


By our new, short cut mail order these 
goods direct, with all prot aaah ged’ aA out 


Pumps, Water & Spray 


Roofing 
Rugs and Carpets 
And Thousands of other Household 





wind sit 
and Farm Articles 
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made in seven days 12 pounds of butter 
and. 282 pounds of milk. These cows 
were not especially well fitted to make 
these records, just ordinary dairy con- 
dition and the first testing on this farm. 


‘a ke be 


New Poultry Farm and Mulefoot Hogs 
Bert Dillembeck; the poultryman at 
Springdale farm of Randall, N Y, has 
just purchased a fine farm adjoining 
Svringdale on the east, and will remove 
to the same March 1. Mr Dillenbeck 
will stock the place with a large flock 
of White Holland turkeys, Mammoth 
Pekin ducks and a drove of his famous 
White Muscovys. Laying houses, breed- 
ing quarters, colony coops, etc, will be 
erected in the near future with a view 
to establishing a first-class poultry 
breeding establishment for which the 
place is admirably adapted. Mr Dillen- 
beck’s father and brothers will continue 
breeding the many strains of poultry al- 
ready so well established at Springdale, 
and with two farms to draw from Bert 
will be in the front rank with quality 
and quantity. A herd of Mulefoot hogs 
is also to be maintained, many valuable 
specimens already having been pur- 
chased, and the breeding of these valu- 
able porkers in large numbers will soon 
be a feature at both farms.—IE. A. H. 


Brown Brothers After the Best 

Harry Mason Knox recently sold the 
Brown Brothers two younger daugbhiters 
of Gem Paul Johanna. A, good price was 
paid on account of their being young- 
sters of superb quality. Mr Knox soid 
their sire to the Brown Brothers a little 
over a year ago, The Browns are so 
Pleased with him that they want his 
daughters, Paul’s mother topped the 
Stevens sale last April at $1100, and she 
was worth more than that. Paul him- 
self is a prize winner. E, A. Vander- 
voort, the well-known cattle expert and 
dairy judge, gave him championship ai 
the Ogdensburg cattle show last fall. 
This is probably the best show outside 
of that at the New York state fair. Mr 
Knox writes us he gave his sister and 
husband a wedding present of two pure- 
bred Holstein-Friesian cows and a young 
sire, one of the best bred Ones of the 
breed. This is starting the newly-weds 
on the right track to success in the 
dairy business.—IRF. A. H. 

Three Pounds of Butter a Day 

Davis & Adams of Munsville, N Y 
have finished records with Pauline Sol- 
dene De Kol, aged cow, seven days, but- 
ter 27 pounds, milk 428 pounds, average 
fat 4.95%. Hilda De Kol Junior, three 
years old, in seven days produced 23 
pounds of butter and in 30 days 100 
pounds, Her best day’s milk was 76 
pounds,—[E. «A. H. 


Holstein Sale at Syracuse 

Don’t forget the Holstein sale at Syra- 
cuse, N Y, Mareh 4, ‘Remember that 
Mr Smith is consigning his whole herd, 
and those that attended the sales a few 
years ago when Mr Smith was purchas- 
ing his foundation herd know he was 
particular in what he bought, that the 
best Was none too good, This will be 
an opportunity to get something right. 
1B. A. H. 


Getting Ready for Holiday Sale 

Last week I visited Oakland farm of 
Weedsport, owned by B. Andrews, a 
name well known among Holstein breed- 
ers. Mr Andrews has-commenced to 
make his selections for the Woodcrest- 
Oakland annual sale, to be held May 28, 
at Rifton, N Y. This witll be a quality 
sale, judging from the stock that I saw. 
This herd, as well as Woodcrest, is well 
known to our readers as two of the 
leading herds. Mr Andrews had some 
bulls old enough for service that are 
zood enough to head some pretty good 
herd, that he is offering cheap.—[F.A.H 


Holsteins Bought for California 

W...G. Carruthers of San Francisco, 
Cal, is in-the east buying stock. It is 
understood that he has bought eight 
sons of the King of the Pontiacs from 
Stevens-Bros Co of Liverpool, N Y, also 
some cows from them and the Prender- 
sast farm at Phoenix N Y: also. nine 
head from. Whitney Point stock farm, 
Whitney Point, N Y:.—IE. A. 


Thirty-Pound Cow at Cornell 

Frank M. Marshall, the 21-years-old 
son of Fred W. Marshall of Stockbridge, 
N Y, who is attending Cornell agricul- 
tural’ school, writes his father, “We 
have just made 30 pounds of butter in 
seven, days. on Glista Cora, a Holstein. 
This is the first cow to make 30 pounds 
t the school, as well as_ in Tompkins 
county. We understand that. Frank 
had Nie handling of this cow, and we 
ogneratulate him on his’ success.-— 
fE. A. H. 


Records at Pleasant Hill Herd 

W. D. Robens, srepeisere = Pleasant 
hill herd of Poland N Y, ites: “I can 
report records that T have be by recently 
on daughters of Sir Veeman Hengerveld, 
Hisia Veeman Wayne, four_years old, 
30.9 pounds; Tidy Veeman Hengerve a. 
two years old, 25.8: Bernice Veem@ 
Hengerveld, two years, 20.2. Daughter 
of Sir Korndyke Pontiac Artis: Reba 
Wayne Veeman 24d, five years old, 27.6 
pounds of butter; Isabella Pontiac Vee- 
man, One vear old and 11 months, 290.8; 
Ceuntess Veeman Pontiac Nettie, two 
years old, 20.6; Lula Hengerveld Veeman 
Pentiae, two years old, 20.4.—fE. A. H 








POULTRY BREEDERS 


‘Park's Bred to Lay BARRED ROCKS, 


Eges Guaranteed 90% Vestiie. per $6 per 
Hundred. Baby Chicks pe Thea” * Delivery 
Guaranteed. THE MAC FARMS, Gilboa, N.Y. 
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“£IVE SYOER FIELD NOTES 


SHEEP BREEDERS 


POULTRY BREEDERS 


so? o ious tf 
American Agriculturist 


CATTLE BREEDERS 





Heart’s Delight Farm 
Dorsets 


Breeding RAMS for sale,true to type, 
of good size and large bone. At 
Chicago International, 1912, we won 
first on yearling ram, ram lamb, ewe 
lamb, get of sire and flock,also Cham- 
pion ram, all on animals bred -by us. 


W. H. Miner, Chazy, N. Y. 


a, 


Bellwood Farms 
Shropshires 
GENEVA, N. Y. 
Property of Katherine B. Lewis 


400 high-class animals to select from. 
Average clip, 1912, 10 Ibs. 


Address all correspondence to 
ALFRED G. LEWIS, Agent 


Geneva, New York 




















° and Rose 
Snowcroft Hampshires 8%. 
Best type and quality from Prize- Winning foundations 


Sargent F. Snow, 713 University Bik. Syracuse, W. Y. 





“FILLMORE We have a splendid lot of Young Ser- 
viceable Rams, with strong bone, con- 
stitution and fleece, Sired by our 


DORSETS sal standard type rams. Address all cor- 


respondence to C. ‘I’. Brettell, Mgr., Bennington, Vt 


FAIR VIEW SOUTHDOWNS 
Are now ee @ very good lot of ewes and 
rams at reasonable prices. Ewes all bred to an 
imported Adene ram. Write for prices and 
description. J. M. SECORD, R.F. 0.35, Trumansburg, WN. Y. 

Best mater Floek 


PINEHURST SHROPSHIRE in imerica 


Complete sweep of prize winners, 1912 New York State fair. 
Rams, and ewes, bred to prize winning rams, for sale 
Henry L. Wardwell, Box 10, Springfield Centre, N. ¥. 








ANNOUNCEMENT 
NO.5 


We are now ready to fill orders, large and small, for 
hatching eggs and baby chicks; fertility of eggs and 
safe arrival of chicks guaranteed. Don’t forget us 
when in the market for Indian Runner duck eggs or 
ducklings, we have a superior laying strain of ducks; 
prices and laying record on request. Mr. Andrews of 
Mon tgomery, N. Y., writes: ‘‘The stock I raised from 
he Leghorn eggs purchased from you last spring is 
certainly fine, every one that sees them says they are 
the finest bunch they ever = * 10 utility breeding 
cockerels, bargains, $1.50 each. If you a ore 
order quick. GRANT ‘MOVER, FORT PLAIN, N. Y. 


DAY-OLD CHICKS 


Healthy, vigorous, from heavy lay- 

ing stock. Guaranteed full oat ene 

satis factor Place your order ’OW 
—and avoid the early spring rush. 

Hatching Eces Breeding Stock 

W. Leghorns, White and Barred Rocks. All 

eces vate stock GUARANTEED. Write for big new 

* Contains fall 





price 
TYWACANA FARMS sa co. 
A. pt 
Box 69, Farmingdale, Long Island, 3. Y. 


§] Day Old Chicks 


Our 5. C. White Leghorn Chicks 
are bred from heavy laying steck, 
We ship them in perfect condition, 
They thrive from the start, and 
grow into vigorous layers, Custom- 

ers are always satisfied, Write 

for catalog and price list, 


PEERLESS FARMS 
R. F.D. 23 
Northport, L; I., N. ¥. 


Single Comb White Leghorns 


oe 
Selected Fertility 
Stock Guaranteed 
Send for my 1513 mating list. | Containing cuts of my 
birds. My exhibition matings are ag fine as you will 
find; my bred-to-lay strain ig also up to the stand- 
ard; they are a little larger and lay a larger white 
egg than the ordinary Leghorn; my prices are honest 
prices; my selling plan is the only safe way to buy; 


my mating list is worth_a_postal. 
F. J. DE HART R. F. D.3 Cortiand, N. Y. 


Pim, 5. 6.W. Leghorn Chicks and 
Hatching Eggs yr Siran Stock 


Our eggs guaranteed 80 per cent fertile; 
jor chicks war:anted full count and vig- 
Buy your spring stock per us— 
Pp 1GES: Chic “= 
r pez 100; $9 per 50, 
1000; #7 per 100; $4 per 50; ages 
Write Today Sor escriptive 
Crosswicks Poultry Farm 
Chas. W. Brick, Prop., Box E, Crosswicks, N. J. 
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POULTRY BREEDERS 


Superior Baby Chicks and Ducklings 
100,000 hatched last season, exbibition and utilit 

qualities, Count guaranteed upon delivery. 26-page 
catalogue free. TAYLOR'S POULTRY YARDS, Box A, Lyons Ih NY 


Baby 
Chicks, 
Eggs 


URF, VIGUROUS 8. C. 
per 15, $5.00 per 100. 
3.00 per 100. 
range. E. E 
Lambertville, N. J 


DO YOU KEEP CHICKENS? 
Why not get some of our Rose Comb Rhode Island 
Reds, Indian Runner Ducks and Toulouse Geese. They 
will. keep you. Send-for catalogue to 

W. KILPATRICK Route 4 Warren, Ohio 








Single Comb White Leghorns, Rose Comb 
Reds, Barred Rocks; strong, livable; from 
vigorous, thoroughbred range stock; de- 
livery guaranteed; circular. WESLEY 
GRINNELL, Sodus, N. Y. 





R. I. REDS. Eggs, $1.90 
Selected pen $2.00 ber 15, 
Strong baby chicks $15.00 per 100 Tm 
HAWK, Ellzene Poultry Farm, R. D. 3, 
Reference Lambertville Nat’! Bank. 





Hatching Eggs, Baby Chicks and Ducklings 


“Vigorous Kind” 

Sir gle Comb White Leghorns, Smnpertal Pekin Ducks, 
-ekin Ducks ys the Specials for the Best. Display 
liladelphia, Camden and _ Baltimore Shows this 

ter. Write for catalog—it tells why our chicks live. 


36 A, PEN- Y-BRYN FARM, F. A. Tiffany, Supt, Ambler, Pa. 


DON’T BE A CLAM 


Eggs for Hatching, and laying Hens. 
Darlington Egg Farm, Box i, Darlington, Md: 


SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS 


Majestic Strain (Young's via E. G.Wyckoff’s). Winners 
New York State Fair, 1908-09-10-11-12. Unsurpassed 
as layers. Great records. Cockerels, Eggs, Baby Chicks. 
EZRA C. CAR Marathon, New York 


HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 














SINGLE WHITE LEGHORN: 


Chicks $10.00 ) per ‘100 


i Baby Ch Ducklings f. 00 p Cockerels 
Beshies for sale. Satisfaction Pruaranteed. Write 
for circular. Chesterbrook Farm, Berwyn Pa 





Eges, $1 per 15; @2 per 40. Thoroughbred Rocks, Wyandottes, 
Reds, Brahmas,Black Minorcas, Single and Rose Comb,Brown 
and White Leghorns, Silver Spangled Hamburgs, Buff Leg- 
horns; 19 varieties. A‘so Houdans, 7 hite Orpingtons. Cata- 
logue. 30 years experience. 8. K. MOMR, Coopersburg, Pa. 


S. C. WHITE LEGHORN BABY CHICKS 


10c each, safe arrival 1 guaranteed. No order too a teres or 
too small. HATCHING E@O8 by the setting or thousand, 
fertility gnaranteed. Write for catalogue. 

RICHLAND-FARBS, Box 114, FREDERICE, ED. 


Single Comb Rhode Island Red 


hatchin Any paey: Breeders trap- 
Fee ey Vi oroustfioek. ‘prepare to fill large orders. 
FO'CAS' ARM, Burnt Hills, N. ¥. 


The FARMER’S FOWL 


ose and Single Comb pany sland Reds. 
ae inter layers known. Eggs $1.00 per sitting. Cc i 
free. Thos. Witter, I ox 10, Richiand, N. ¥. 


SILVER WYANDOTTES—BEST 


Winners New York, Syracuse, Albany, Buffalo. Choice 
breeders at reasonable prices. Ten cock birds at $5 














ADIRONDACK FARMS 


GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


‘The greatest breeding 
establishment in the —_ 
Imported. and 
bred Percheron, Belgian 
and Suffolk. stallions and 
mares of unequaled qual- 
ity, breeding, ~ style~ and 
action; a new importation 
of forty: head, 

Why longer neglect the 
greatest possible source of 
profit on your farm? 

Better horses, : better 
farming, more power, more 
profits. Catatogue B, the 

® finest ever, if ree are ine 





JACKS and MULES 
Raise mules and get rich. 


can be seen 
Muise, fo Jenn: % and 
Mules, “ite to 17 8 high. 
teed. Write for prices 
today. Address 
KREKLER’S JACK FARM 
West Elkton, Ohio 
Branch barns: Clinton, Ind. 





each order one. Write 
J. REEPMEYER, JR., Craig, Schdy Co, N. Y. 

Buy your eggs and aoe Rd 

George W. _, tae | N. 


Start Right Japanese Silkie eggs $3: 


Houdans and White Rocks $1 to $3 per eotting. My 
birds are blue ribbon winners. 


OWN LEGHORN: Both Combs 
Single Comb Buff and Black Leghorns, Black Min- 
as Barrel Rocks, White Wyandottes. 
5. Reuen “icks, Toulouse geese, Pearl 
“SHEPARD BROS., Le Roy, N. Y. 





guineas, 


S.C. WHITE LEGHORNS 


Day-old chicks $12 per 100. Eggs $5 per 100. 
vigorous, true Leghorn type. Persistent layers. 
limited range, Hot weir mammoth incubators used. 
ait = ror guarantee 

ANCREST POULTRY FARM, Sait Point, N. Y. 








I. Reds, White 
Brown Leghorns, 


‘ A few Gee 
mM. PRESCOTT. “Riverdale, J. 


Dark Brahmas, 2.50 15. 
Wyandottes, Barred 

eges $1.50 15, $7 100. 
breeders for sale. F. 


EW 
Light, 





RHONE By acy REDS Maeiteen’ con” 


oo rom i weater, layers. Tatchin ng 
on m pater 
wa ERT RED FARM, Box 2, Weston, N. J, 





INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS 


Rarred Plymouth Rocks and prize-winning 8S C R I 
Re's, . Eggs for hatching. Order now. 
DAVIO M. HAMMOND, - 


YORK PRIZE- winmina STRAINS 





CORTLAND, W. Yo 


CATTLE BREEDERS 


GRADE HOLSTEINS 








“Tohanna DeKol VanBoors 
the new 4@-1b. or Send for their pedigre Lf Save 
to di of, sired L. “King 
of any he 
P and photo of calves if San wil 
yh — age calf is wanted and price you are w illing 
JOHN ARFMAN 


Peleus Yarm, Middletown, N.Y. 


Briar Hill Stock Farm 
PURE BRED HOLSTEINS 


Briar Butter Boy Korndyke 64786. heads this herd. 
He combines close upon the blood of De Kol 2d Butter 
Boy 3d, Hengerveld De Kol and Pontiac Korndyke. 
three of the greatest sires of the breed; sires of 362 
A.R.O. daughters. Bull calves and service bulls for sale, 
from finely bred A. R. O. dams at reasonable prices 


F. W. SCOTT, Granville, N. Y. 


The Stevens Herd 


(Est. 1876) 
Holstein-Friesian Cattle. We are now 
offering a few exceptionally nice, bred 
heifers at $200 each. Nice individuals, 
in nice condition, and backed by large 
producing ancestry. Our herd numbers 
175 head, If you are in the market for 
Holsteins write us. 
Henry Stevens & Son 


Te Oakhurst Farm 


Bulls with 3 to 5 thirty-pound 
dams always on hand, 
A. L. Brockway,Prop., Syracuse, N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN 


Service Bulls 


From officially tested dams; quality right, price rigiit 
B. B. ANDREWS, Weedsport, N. Y. 








Lacona, N. ¥. 











50 Registered Cattle. 250 Grades Cows 

and Heifers. I have them on 
FOR nS oteres aoe out of A. R. O, 
$60 each, all ready for service an ered Cow nd 
Heifers and some I iter Ca — Price Right. I aise have 175 
high grade Holstein Cows and Heifers fresh and soon to 
freshen and 75 head cows and heifers some ay cod rest to 
freshen soon; these are Grade Guernsey, Durham and 


Ayrshires. 
J. R. FROST, MUNNSVILLE, N. Y. 





THE LAKESIDE HERD HIOLSTEINS 
(Handsomest of the B 
E “MODEL PAMILY” 

very highly bred, recorded, Holstein-Friesian 
heifers of various ages, nearly all from A. BR, O. an- 
cestors. Choice young cows with A. R. O. records. The 
finest. class of young bulls of the breed, backed. by 
large A. R. O. records; some over 30 lbs. Prices rea- 
sonable. Write for particulars. 
E. A. POWELL, 904 W. Genesee St., 


MILANHURST FARM 


Offers 20 head of potters, Song eters’ Fe e, Spatioré, 
Calamity Paul, Sir Gelsche, Walk is, Pieteje 
22d, Woodcrest Lad and other noted sires of the breed. 
Most all from A.R. O. dams. Must sell at once as 1 
need the rvom, 


JOHN I. ELSBREE, 


Have You Ever Noted the Tremendous Official and Year 
Records That Are Being Made by Heifers of Our Breeding? 
= me xe ou ever pause and refiect that the same breeding 

e same Sratem, of raising would be apt to produce 
yous reducers? | their t also sire tr 


Syracuse, N. Y. 





Milan, Pa 





urn, would 


00d rid 
alls a eapertal” merit. We have 


ring 
© sell and are making extremely low prices. 
Write us fully. STEVENS BROTHERS Co., Livespest, N.Y. 


MUST GO AT ONCE.. PRICES WAY DOWN 
Several from ns weeks to.three months old, beau- 
tifully marked; B gy square and level. fits 
has a 0 Ib. dan 5 a Dams are sired 
by son of a 30 Ib. — = Write immediately. 
IVORY R: ‘FOSTER, °o 

stein Bott Caives, born -in 

ov., 


BARGAINS =: 1912, more white 


than black.” Grandsons of ine 7 the Pontiacs, sired by 
his ‘son; King Pentiac Toitelia, whose first daughter to 
freshen made 18.22 m Butter 7 Days, 5.46% avg. fat 
in her two-year-old form. From untested dams, strong 
in the blood that produced Pontiac Kerndyke. Price 
to move gstenty at aly each;. crated, registered and 
transferred. . C. BIGGS, Trumansburg, N. Y. 





, N.Y. 





Tivo handsomely. marked Lg 





BEETS HENGERVELD 
agent of King. y kits Be granden 
with a 

utter a ] Fenn in 7 days, eat the 
tres’ Cisse rears He traces none to that wonderful sire King 
rats A.R. O. Log — = Oe ee As ® 
a A. ‘STANTON & SON, lew Woodstock, B. Vo 


BUA VERSLIDE STOCK FARM 
offers bull born November 28, 1912; sire, Aaggie Cornu- 
copia Johanna Lad 7th, -whore dam and sire’s dam 
average milk 683.40, butter 32.57 at 4% years; dam, 
a 22.85 granddaughter of Hengerveld DeKol; price 


*% Write f a 
k wert 7 & West Winfield, N. Y. 





jigree. 
ROWN & SONS - 


Chenango and Madison County 


Hi ade Holstein cows. Are ee producers. Can 
fuck large, young, fresh and nearby Springers at 
reasonable prices. HAWLEY & TRAVIS. Norwich, N.Y. 








60 extra fine large, heavy milking cows- All 
young, nicely marked and due to freshen within 
sixty days. If you want good ones, come and 


see these cows. 
F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, Cortland, N. Y. 


GUERNSEY HEIFERS 
For Sale. Send for information 
FRANK S&S. PEER, ITHACA, N.Y. 


IF YOU WANT GUERNSEYS 


Send for the Official Sales List of the 




















Now Tock State Eponneen Breeders Association 


Box 96 


Holstein Bull Calf $25.00 


Two months old. A fine individual and well bred. 
SABARAMA FARM, Baldwins 


e, N.Y. 
FOR SALE 


120 high grade Holstein cows, vresh sud 

close springers, large, young, giving +0 te 

60 Ibs. ‘milk day. 20 Reg.-cows and heifers,4 Reg. dull. 
Grade heifer calves from ee and Reg. bull, $10 cack. 
BREAGAW BEOS., - TULLY, WN. ¥. 
GLADSTONE STOCK FARMS 


JERSEYS 


Buli and Heifer Calves trom !mported «toch yad 
jarge producers. — » New Zersey 











LIVE STOCK ADVERTISEMENTS 
CATTLE BREEDERS 


CATTLE BREEDERS 


° [25] 331 


CATTLE BREEDERS 








Rag Apple Korndyke 


2, and 


ry respect. 
other calves equally + od 9 differest 


JENNINGSHURST STOCK FARM, Towanda, 


re— 
who had Gases sisters that made 30 ae each in 
individuality 


superior i 
World's record breeding ae ity oon 
combinations of breeding, type and color. 


the greatest son of 
heads our herd 


Pontiac Korndyke 


purchased, of 
herda to be found tothe 
and no energy 





prosp 


bull calves as we are offering. 
JENSINGSMURST CHRISTEAS & 
911 ; three- ‘ 





@ Sarcastic Lad, 
Thiscow ie ie of Wonderful type 
pacity and shou make at least 30 Ibe. when we test. 
mere pe SPOFFORD RANDIK DE KOL—born April, is, 
ee-balf white. Sire—Korndyke Abbekerk; Dam, Mire 


cee 


ye. 

and teed perfect in 
Gear to's bead any hera Pie have 
. W. JENNINGS, Towanda, Pa, 











Put a Mark 
Like This 


tell 


war X 


and your wife and family that 


Trenton, N. J. 


The cattle will be 
Cortelyou, ex-President of 
Bernhard Meyer, owner of 
who bred one of the most 
E. B. Bergen, American 

Catalogue will be 
expect to attend*sale. 


consigned by 


the world 


ready about 
Address 





on the Calendar on the Date of 


Great Sale of Pure Bred Holstein-Friesian Cattle at 
100 Head Tuberculin Tested 


New 
the Holstein-Friesian 
famous sires 
Live Stock Co., 
Marcel 


JACOB TODD, Jr., Sale Manager, 


MARCH 19th, 1913 


on that date you will attend the 


are A. A. 
America; 

Brill, 

Wilson, 


Breeders. They 
Association. of 

wonder Valdessa Scott 2d: E. Cc, 
that ever lived: Geo. D. 

and others. 

10th, and will be mailed to all who 


Somerville, N. J. 


Jersey 
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FAIRVIEW FARMS HERD---BULLS IN SERVICE z 





Vandervort’s [ BULL 
Quick Sales |CALVES 


ott pom, offered in adv. of tast week. Now hare more 
for sale and at half w i =] they are worth. Just ‘nia! 

No.l, Outaf Arte De wine jan 2! mother 
in Aa en giving over 80 lbs. milk, ight in color, price 

io. 2. An extra tine one out of Tweéd Camille 4th, $75 
wy Jan. 27, milk a day 75 _ butter 25. lbs., price 

First check takes either calf. 
Sidaey, N. ¥. 








E. A. VANDERVORT, 





COUNTRY LIFE FARM has a bull calf born January 
17, 1913, that is evenly marked, large for age, fine 
condition and an excellent individual that it can sell 
regi , crated and f o b the cars for 

iucopia Jehanna 
Lad 8th 72926, whose dam sire’s dam average 
32.59 Ibe. butter and $ Ibe milk in 7 days and 
129.14 Ibs. butter from 75 Ibs. milk in 30 days, 
Dam xi calf is sired by a ye 1 of Hengerveld De- 
Ko out of a 15-ib, junior two-year-old daughter 
of Mutual Pietertie Paul, she is now giving over 50 
lbs. of milk a day, and another wimter will surely be 
given a good A 0. record. A few se Comb Brown 
faghorn Cockerels of superior breeding and quality at 
S2each. Marry D0. Wheeler, Prop.. West Winfield, N.Y. 


GREENWOOD HERD 


baw a PS) a Caos 
av. Spoffor: 

dame av. 30.44. Dam, 6 Ibe. at 2 yre. 2 mos. fect Som 
Jan. Lith, 1911, whose 10 nearest dews av. %.79, he b: 

sire ae above; dam, 14.60 Ibe. at 2 ter of 
Pietje 22nd. Woodcrest Lad out of « ey & 
extre fine $125 buys your 


710.3 





yrs. 2 mos., « 
24.90 Ib. cow 





whose dae | 


Star Farm Holsteins 


Qur watchword, “2000 Sales for 1913.” 


Special for This Week Only 


1 reg. H. F. Service Bull, ready. More 
vate than blaek. Value $125. Special 


. F. Bull, ready. More white 
. A genuine Cornucopia A.R.O. 
Value $175. Special $124.50. 
1 other Service Bull, same as above. 
Value $150. Special $112.25. 
100 reg. H. F. Cows and Heifers 
cut prices. 
50 high-grade H. F. cows at cut prices. 


Don't Wait. Cut This Sip Out and Mail Today 
HORACE L. BRONSON, Dept. G, Cortland, &. ¥. 


at 





GRADE E HOLSTEINS 
R SALE 
sagan gazes Gefit"tely for sotvi, "Stet 


| 10 cognienne ball calves. 


re | 10 registered beifers, 3 and 8 re old. 
oice. F.O. B. pm ) e ” 


Cows and heifers in calf to Ki {ras Spofford and King | 
Lunde * 


Pontiac Korn dyke (the best son of K.P.) 
E. H. KNAPP & SON - 


PIONEER FARM 
HERD 





official pa and butter sasends. 


FABIUS, N.Y | 


Edwin K. Menro, Camillus, N.Y 1? rs. 


Bred to extra 


JOHN B. WEBSTER 
Bell Phone 311F5 Cortland, N.Y. 


DAIRYMAN! Improve Your Herd 


hy purchasing a grandson of Hengerveld De Kol, who 

has more official tested daughters than any ether bull 
~10 above 30 Ibs. Bull bern April 12, 1912; more 

white than black; very nice individual ; 

ready for service; price $90. Bul! born June 9. 

a nice one out of a daughter of Aaggie Grace Butter 
Boy; here is a great bred bull for little money; price 

Bull calves $40 to $150. Write sour wants 
BANKS, Lecus Stock Farm. New Bertin, N.Y. 








SWINE BREEDERS 





Read show records of my herd boars and bay from winning ancestors whose blood lines represent the’trae Dares 





Pontiac Korndyke, sire of 12 ay mernd with 7-day records above 80 pounde each 

c Lady Korndyke, 88.02 ibs. Satter in T da 

and Rag Apple Korn yke, recently sold from this herd fo 
and T<lay records that average 38.61 lbs. eac: F 

ntiac Pet, whose dam and sire’s dam ry tr cach be tsar 

I have bull ond heifer ca) ves and heifers and cows in the above ~t4 f will offer any- 

in the herd, with the exception of the herd bulls, for sale. Write me oe 


dyke 9th, the only son of the Pontia 


a Gaya, 


whose dam see come have 7 





ye ane Wee 


Sir Johanna Colantha Gladi, 
airview 


‘or —_ 
Korndyke Lad 2d, 


hievatibe, New York 


A =. H. DOLLAR 
oho 0 ho oho Sra0no 





AVISDALE FARM_ Holstein-Fricsian| 


families — Pontiac Kor ndyke at head of herd— Righ ity 
HARRY B. DAVIS, Chester, New Yor 


Cattle #& 





Richly Bred Bull Calf 


Nearly White —-—— $75 


Sire: A son of King Segis Hengerveld by 
King Segis and out of Blanche Lyons 
DeKol 33.312 Ibs. butter. 

Dam: Adaughterof Vale Hamilton whose 
dam and sire’s iam average 26.40. First 
check gets this one. 

H. C. GATES, 


Canton, Bradford County, Pa. | 


A Holstein Bull Calf 


His dam is a 14-lb. 2 year old daughter 
| of Paul Beets De Kol. 
; Hengerveld Segis. 
| 


Sire is Pietertje 
Born November 6, 
About evenly marked black and 
Straight, active, good 


LAKE, N. Y. 


1912. 
white, a fine, 
bodied creature. 
EZRA Hi 


OLEERT, 





SPLENDID BULCRLF 


re, Paladin Burke, No 380, whose dam has an 
. R. O. record of 96.9 Lbs. mnt ny digg bom 30days; 
ie lbs. butter 7 days ; 96.31 Ibe. 30 da This bull haa 
R. O. daughters at two years ole that average 846.7 

ibe. milk and 16.38 Ibs. butter 7 days 
Dam of cait, Farmetead Veeman, No. 76, 
record 606.3 Ibs. milk ; $ ibs. butter 7 days. 

a son of Paul Beets De Kol. 

This calf is seven-eighthe white, beautiful ig aoeiene, staat, 
fine individual. Price $75 reg stered, transferred and cr 
BRADLEY FULLER, UTICA, N. Y. 


A. R. 0. 
She is by 


JACKS FRIEND NCE—Grana 
| | asceee Iadtaaa State Fair 


FRIES D—@raed PAL’s PRI 
Obie State Fair Cham ptoa. 


at Intereat. 


40K ORION 84—Winaer CHERRY KING—Greatest 
jonal Ltving Duree 





Choice females are being bred to above bears. Write for information. Herd | 


from ebol 





CHARLES fF. 4PRAGUE, Box 10, Lima, @hic 








WHMTE HORSE FARM 








Berkshires 
We specialize in shipping trios—unre- 
lated— Mated from blood lines 
to produce results. 


WHITE HORSE FARMS, Paoli, Pa. 


Large Berkshires at Highwood 


We have for sale service boars, brood sows and 
pigs, These are sired by Berryton Duke’s 
Model, boar that headed the first prize herd at 
the Royal in 1909, Highwood Duke 75th, .a haif- 
brother to the Grand Champion boar at the last 
International, and other boars of equal merit 


H. C. & H. B. HARPENDING, Dundee, N. Y. 























HOLSTEIN- 
FRIESIAN 
B U L L S for service. 


DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, HOMER, N. ¥. 


sob st sires 

















From A. R. 0. Dams 


with records of from 20 to == Ibs. posses 
in 7 days as 3-year-olds. We 
— calves—sired by a bull from a 32. 

». dam. 











Our Holsteins 
Are Producers 


Selected and Tuberculin Tested 
Can furnish a carload of large, young cows, 
fresh or nearby springers. rices right. 
L T. and C. A. WELCH, West Edmeston, N. Y 





Hinchey Homestead Offers 


2 BERKSHIRE BOARS 


aby September 20th, 1912. Sire, Highwood Master e 
Oo. 149236; dam, Elsa of Kaiorama No Sos: o6S 
Price $10 each. W. S. HINCHEY, Rechester, 


ORCHARD VIEW FARMS 


pons all Spring and Summer Berkshire boars on hand at Lic 
per | mee anne ered and pened, F. O. B. my station. Here 
are some gains. John I. Bower, 

One yearling gilt, Jane 


ing Ferry, &. ¥. 
BERKSHIRES boare and -_, ready 


te be ok orders for Nov., Dec. and Jan. pigs, 
on prize winning sires and dams. $10.00 each. 
H.S. TILBURY, Route No. 1, Union, New York 


BERKSHIRES 


One full aged boar. One May boar. A few Gilts bred 
for April farrow. Fall sow pigs. 1.4. KERK.(olttes.’.¥. 








not akin. 








©. J. GODFREY & COMPANY 
Penneliville, N. ¥. 

| O0no: creins t 00 
HOLSTEINS 

Bred and developed for constitution, 


conformation and production. A good 
herd from which to choose a bull. 


John €.Sharpe,Meadew Brook Farm,Blairstewn,WJ. 


100 High - Grade 


Holstein Cows 


ng in age Suen 3 000 penete large and 

=~ ye errs —— These 
cows hae milk r the past year of 
from 8000 to 14,000 Ibs. Srey cow is tuber- 
culin tested and guaranteed to be perfect 


in every particular. 
V. D. Robinson, Edmeston, N. Y. 





CHENANGO VALLEY 


GRADE HOLSTEINS 


50 head of hi -grade cows and heif- 
ers, due to fr 1en within sixty days. 
All are good size, well marked, and ones 
that will give satisfaction. 


F. J. HOWARD, Bouckville, N. Y. 


s} 





GRADE HOLSTEIN COWS 


The kind that produce results. Fresh and 

nearby springers. Prices reasonable consider- 

ing size, color, condition and individuality. 10 

Reg. heifers not bred. 2 service bulls. 
ERIAL STOCK FARM 

J. A. Leach, Prop. Cortland, N. Y. 


Purebred Registered 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
The Greatest Dairy Breed 

Send for FREE Illustrated Booklets, 
Holstein-Friesinn Association, Bex 115, Brattleboro, Vt. 


| For Sa 


will weigh my 
15th. Pete 
BROWS ‘pRos., 


A FINE BULL CALF teen." 

Jecember 9. 1912; 

— Sadie he records of this 
neovest dams average 32.8 nds butter in 

i127 pounds in °@ days; dam, Hattie Veeman 
ARO oe at 1 year, 9 months, milk 

butter 15.2 W. 0. ROBENS, Poland, 








A 4 months old bull, from a vearling record dam, 
evenly marked, about half white and half black 
Me. a bouncer, wil! be ready for service June 
IDEAL DAIRY FARM 
CANTON, N. ¥. 





bern 
sire, 
three 
7 days 
Pontiac. 
348.8 
N.Y. 





1856-Riverside Ayrshires-1913 


Bul! calves from record cows and [mported 
sires at farmers’ prices. Have won more prizes 
than any herd in United States. 

5. F. CONVERSE & CO., Woodville, N. Y. 
Also Shetland and Hackney Ponies. 


R Pontiac. son Holsteins— Ball calves tons by Premier 
—, son of Pontiac Korndvke; 12 30-Ib daugh- 
Pontiac Rordizte, “24 ibs milk in 

tod pr h=9 


z — tite « 
Farag Notine ¢ Patent, N.Y. Fairview Farm 





offers bull calf. born Dec. 11. 1912; dam. 
4 yrs; sire. King Hengerveld Segis 60772. whose dam and 
grandam have over 30 ibs. butter each for one week. 
Write for price and pedigree. Can spare a few cows. 
Frank Murray. West Winfield. Herkimer Co., New York 


BULL CAL 





} my hohe ot The King of 
the Pontiacs— King Pontiac 
DeKo\— 





|=. ©. metus, Stewartevitle, Warten County, &. J 


Orchardale Stock Farm | 


21.20 Ibs. at | 





SUNNY BANK FARM 
eee SE ire Sono og ntere 


A. F. Jones, P.O. Box 117, Bridechampton, N.Y. 


OLLINS’ JERSEY RED 


S. Bred Gilts @ 








ALFALFA LODGE YORKSHIRES 


Imported stoch, short nose t Extremely prolific 
pw pee rdere prin 5 pigs now, high ~~~” 
‘a u 


| DUROC JERSEYS. 
‘DUROC 


ese Rundes ue pet two State 
Cham 


pron hi rVa.. sete is besten Sees 
ee Nadel SA Lins 
Any size or age you desire 
100 head from which to 
Renick W. Dunlap, Kingston, Ohio 





select. 





'DUROC-JERSEYS 


| D. H. DREISBACH., F. 0. Bex 181. 


by State Fair champion. The big growthy kind, young 
stock for sale. Prices reasonable. a * Send for circular. 
Kingsten, Obie 


HELDON FARM fietrssuPers 


Bred Sows. Service Boars. Best of breeding. 
Cc. E. BARNES. OXFORD, N. Y 


HIGH-CLASS DUROCS 


Open sows or qe. Boars any age. The prolific kind. Stoeg 
guaranteed as ription or returned at my expense 
GEO. W. BOLDS, - BRYANT, IND. 











| IDUROC AND POLAND CHINA SOWS AND GILTS 


Bred for Maret and A —_ 
of both breeds bred 

eee w A ie! stating your 
. MeDowelt. 


IMMUNED DUROC GILTS 


Red Col. of the large type. Bred for a: and Apr 
farrow. Price ¢®) — ap. Pigs not r 
V. E. MICHAEL, YELLOW S. SPRINGS, o 


POLAND-CHINA SWINE 


Young sows. Bred sows, boa young 
- 4 akin i popular breeding out 
JEROMEVILLE, O. 


oars, Fairbanks and Independent. 
& Z. METCALF, 

CHESHIRES AND PO AS 
aaa | a and ,eS ee: of the My case eS breeding. 
Cc. OWEN CARMAN: Qamansbean be, ¥. 


Large Poland-China 


Bred gii.s for May and June farrow. Service bears. One 
two-year-old, large type, Big Defender No. 32257 *rices 
reasonable. L. C., McLaughlin, Box 85. Pleasantville, 0. 


Spring Boars and fall pigs 
Pedigrees 


wants, to 
-Piain City, Ohic 

















FANCY POLAND CHINAS 
large and smooth. This is the place to get them. 
Sows $25 to $50 each, boars $15 to $25, three months 
Digs $140 exch, roung pigs $15 a patr Herd all Regis- 
fered aud pedigrees furnished. G. S. Hall, Farmdatie, 0. 


MULE FOOT HOGS 2's: Sa" Ee" 


hand Ered and Oct. 

reka 1611, two 
of the reatest show and breed f the breed. 
Prices 


12.50 to $15 each moar bone Alvada.o. 


Pen i ge A AE 
more prize money at State Fairs in 1912 than aff other 
Mule-Foot herds combined. Breeding stock of all 
" WILLIAMSPORT, O40 


for . Also 
Sou @ DUNLAP, Bex B, 











that Me’, gat Box Paya. nocu va sae 
NILKA FARM YORKSHIRES 
The improved big-litter kind. A few extra goad, catty 
fall boars for sale at Brioces that are rig 

D. R. ACKLIN PERRYSBURG, OHIO 


Benen Bee Hill Stock Farm 


Dealers in Large and Improved Yorkshire Swine 
Best on earth, ONONDAGA HILL, N. Y. 


Hampshires 
Sam and Gilts, boar and 

pigs unrelated; also 
bred SOWS. Quality the best. 











| Winning Males 





Mul have won more First 
Thompson’ $ Prizes aeRO ey, ns y, herd a America Stock of 
all ages forsale sired ‘air First 
’ Prices tow, ae ee Dre ter prices 
and information. Chas. A. ba tn ll Letts, ind. 





Heart's Delight Farm 


CHESTER WHITE and BOARS 


LARGE YORKSHIRE 
Guar- 


Ready for service. for Marci: lst delivery 
anteed to be sure breeders andi wos o 
animals can be returned & awe at 
Price $25 each. W. H. MIN » chaty. ‘Wee ow York 


En Wait PIGS 


No stock fer saie at present, but orders 
for spring pigs. EUGENE P. ROGERS, Wayville, N.Y. 




















The Farmer’s Idle Wife 


JAMES J. MONTAGUE 


The farmer’s wife is now so occupied 
with social affairs that she has lost 
the art of making butter and jam and 
doing the work of the /farm that her 
grandmother did, This results in a 
great economic loss to the county. 
The subject of @ government report is- 
sued from the agricultural department, 


‘ 
The farmer’s wife, in early days, got 
up at half past two, 
And shined the plows and milked the 
cows and put the prunes to stew. 
The breakfast for the hands she'd set 
upon the. stroke of four, 

And then she’d bake her bread and cake 
and scrub the kitchen floor. 
But nowadays the farmer’s wife 

“Good gracious!” 


time to call her own, 
how idle she has grown!’ 


has 


says the government, 


The farmer’s wife, in times gone by, 
brought up the calves and lambs, 

And sacked the oats and fed the shotes 
and smoked the hickory hams, 

And when she’d cooked three great big 
meals, she cheerfully arose 

And with her churn sat down to earn 
the money for her clothes. 

Hut now she often visits ’round and gos- 
sips, like as not. 

‘My goodness!” says the 


3 government, 
“how worthless she has got!” 


The farmer’s wife, some years ago, was 
wholly free from nerves; 

'we!ve hours a day she’d slave away at 
putting up preserves, 

Six children dangling at her skirts, a 
seventh on her arm, 

She’d gamely set herself to get the 
mortgage off the farm. 

But now she sometimes takes a 

“Great heavens!” cries 


like city women do 
“what is she coming to? 


rest, 


‘the government, 


‘he farmer’s wife departed from this 
vale of toil and tears : 
Wor happier climes, in those old times, 

when under thirty years, 

‘The farmer got another mate, he some- 
how always found z 
The ideal wife who toiled through life 
and rested—underground, 

But now sometimes her years add 

their full allotted sum. 
“Great Scott!” exclaims the government, 
“how shiftless she’s become!’ 
{Exchange. 


up 





The Manners of American Children 


Chancing to see in another room at 
a recent meeting of the: farmers’ club, 
an acquaintance, I went over to have 
a little visit with her before the din- 
ner was served. Seated beside her was 


her 16-years-old son, whom I had 
never met—a straight, manly looking 
chap. My friend immediately rose to 
greet me. After a minute’s chat, she 
turned and introduced her son to me. 
He didn’t take the trouble to arise 
out of his chair (a far more comfort- 
able one than his mother had been oc- 
cupying) but thrust a hand in my di- 
rection. No other seat ‘was vacant 
near, but did Son offer me his? Never; 
he was evidently afraid I would accept 
if he did; so his mother and I stood 
until we had finished our conversa- 
tion. During the dinner 1 happened 
to sit near them, Not once did I see 
him serve his mother before himse!f. 
Possibly he didn’t think or didn’t 
know any better; nevertheless, to an 
outsider it certainly looked as though 
he was going to make sure of his por- 
tion, anyway. 

But was the boy to blame? Assur- 
edly not. Even when I ‘vas mentally 
criticizing his manners, I was putting 
the blame right where it belonged, 
on the mother’s shoulders. 

The following extract is from a re- 
cent letter sent me by one of my un- 
known friends, a cultured woman of 
foreign birth. “Do you think, as a 
rule, American children are well bred, 
polite and courteous toward each oth- 
er and their elders? I am grieved to 
be obliged to say T do not, decidedly 
not. Since my little boys were old 
enough to understand T have taucht 
them to raise their hats, be it to their 
teacher, an acquaintance, or a friend, 
Also to remove their hats when enter- 

_ing a house or a building. I consid- 
ered this a matter of course, and took 
it for granted that every well educat- 
ed mother did the same. 

All my pleasures, hopes and ambi- 
tions are centered in my children, and 
the one aim of my life is to do every- 
thing I can to make them as near as 
it is possible perfect men, physically. 
mentally and spiritually. But believe 
me, it is dreadfully hard when the 
home culture and influence are con- 
stantly offset by the bad examples 
they see outside. Den’t think that I 
consider my. children perfect an4 
abeve the others—far from it; there is 


lots and lots of room for improve- 
ment, but we are constantly trying by 
yxood example, teaching and those lit- 
tle heart-to-heart talks that’ go such 
a long way with a child, to make gen- 
tlemen in the true sense of the word 
out of them, 

“Often my boys bring home play- 
mates, and it never seems to enter the 
latter's heads to remove their hats 
when they enter the house, or to take 
them off any time during their stay. 
Do they say ‘Good morning,’ or ‘Good- 
night’ when leaving? No, indeed! That 
would be too much to expect. In 
Europe the schools are very strict 














Day Dreams 


about such things. The teachemnever 
enters the room until every pupil is in 
his or her place, and soon as he 
enters the room all scholars rise at 
once and greet him. The teacher is 
the first one to leave after close of 
school; again all rise, and not only 
wish him ‘Godspeed,’ but recite a 
whole verse containing all kinds of 
blessings for their teacher, Does it 
happen that another teacher or any 
stranger enters the room during class 
hours every child greets him. In fact, 
it is the custom over there for every 
child to greet an adult wherever he 
may meet one. This may be going a 
little too far, but I do think our chil- 
dren over here could learn a few les- 
sons in politeness from their European 
cousins, 

Not long ago. my boys asked per- 
mission to invite a few boys in for 
supper. I was only too glad to grant 
their request, but afterward I won- 
dered whether I had been wise to do 
so, for the conduct and behavior of 
those boys at the table was awful. 
These are not the only children, how- 
ever, whom I’ve noticed whose tabk 
manners were beyond all criticism. 
Not only do they not seem to have 
the slightest idea of handling a knife 
or fork, but their conduct all around 
is deplorable, both elbows on the ta- 
ble they masticate their food with a 
noise suggestive of a pig’s pen. T havi 
seen 10 or 11-years-old youngsters 
take two or three cookies from a 
plateful, take a bite out of each, then 
throw them all back on the plate with 
the remark: ‘Don’t want them.’ You 
speak to a child and :sk him a ques- 
tion. ‘None,’ ‘yap.’ (with both hands 
in his pockets) is all they deign to an- 
swer.” 

Isn't this woman about right? 
American children as courteous 
those of other nations? Beautiful 
manners, to be sure, are not as neces- 
sary as the sterling qualitics, but 
there is nothine to prevent a child 
having both. The little courtesies are 
so easily tanght a child that there is 
no excuse for parents allowing chil- 
dren to grow up handicapped because 
of the lack of manners. 

THE TIOUSEHOLD EDITOR 


as 


Are 


as 





The noblest mind the hest contente 
ment hath.—[Snenser. 

To be usefully and hopefully em- 
ployed is one of the great secrets of 
happiness.—[Smiles. 


There is no cosmetic for homely 
folks like character. Even the plain- 
est face becomes beautiful in noble 
and radiant moods. 


Rural Rest Rooms 


Something that every town should 
have, and something that is already 
possessed by many enterprising vil- 
lages, is a rural rest room. No farm- 
er’s wife who comes into town to do 
her shopping but would appreciate 
having a place in which to tidy her 
dress before going on the street, after 
perhaps a’ dusty or fatiguing drive. 
The children can be left here, too, 
in good hands, for an hour or two. 


Rest Room at Luverne 


It was a bright November Saturday 
and Mrs Berger, the matron, opened 
the rest room promptly at 12 o’clock, 
for. she thought she would have a 
busy afternoon. She did have a busy 
time, for no sooner had she opened 
the stove and straightened up a bit 
than people began coming in. In the 
first hour no less than a dozen peo- 
ple made use of the room and by 
6 o’clock there, had been fifty 
visitors, Who were they all? First 
Mrs J and her four children from 
the country, for Mr J drove there 
with them as.soon as they got to 
town. They left their heavy wraps 
and brushed up before going e¢ut to 
do their shopping. Later they came 
back with various bundles, and all 
gathered there just before starting 
home. In the same way many farm- 
ers’ wives find it a pleasant place to 
stop, to visit with friends and to rest 
after shopping. But many besides the 
farmers’ wives use the rest room, On 
this Saturday afternoon several girl 
clerks were in, also several business 
women, one lady waiting to meet 
friends, and one auto load of out-of- 
town visitors, who wished to get 
cleaned up before going to ‘the res- 
taurant for lunch. 

The rest room has been 
more than two years and 
its worth by increasing attendance 
and popularity. When it was first 
suggested that Luverne have a rest 
room there was some objection— 
some saying that such a place was 
not needed or wanted—that country 
women did not come to town to sit 
in a rest room. Perhaps you have 
heard the same argument put forth 
in your town, but do not be discour- 
aged, for one lady, who made that 
remark in the beginning said the 
other day that she would give $5 a 
year rather than have the room 
closed. The room is constantly used 
by many classes of people. It is 
conveniently located in the very cen- 
ter of town, just three doors north of 
the bank corners. There is a large 
pleasant front room, well furnished, 
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the room to receive contributions 
and this has mofre thah paid inei- 
dentals, mainly soap, towels and toile 
paper. 

The room is open each day from 
2 to 6 with the matron in at- 
tendance. On holidays and special! 
occasions it is open all day. 





Fashions for the Springtime 


EDITH W, BOUTELLE 


The incoming summer fashions 
show few important changes from 
those of last year. The ratine effects 
in cotton materials, both for tailored 
suits and for one-piece gowns, will be 
very popular and will be much worn. 
Linen seems to be losing much of its 
popularity for these gowns, and is be- 
ing supplanted, to an appreciable ex- 
tent by these softer, noncrushabk 
materials. Many people, however, 
still cling to the crisp, fresh appear- 
ing linens that are undeniably pleas- 
ing when freshly laundered. On the 
Same order as ratine are the charm- 
ing voiles and marquisettes, that 
have taken the place, to a surprising 
extent, of the old-time popular mus- 
lins and lawns, to say nothing of the 
almost forgotten dimities and organ- 
dies. French crepe is also one of the 
beautiful. new materials that figures 
largely in the imported designs now 
being shown in the New York shops. 

One little gown seen recently at one 
of these shops wag of this material: 
namely, French crepe. This moge} 
had the surplice closing for the 
bodice, the upper part of the bodice 
being formed of Bohemian lace, which 
material also composéd the ' upper 
part of the kimono sleeve. © This lit- 
tle frock had a dainty one-sided pan- 
nier drapery, which was also edged 
with the Bohemian lace, 

By the way, speaking of panniers. 
it is well to remember that the pan- 
nier has lost much of its popularity, 
and is shown in the one-sided effects 
only, when it is shown at all. 

Draping is however noted on many 
models, even on the more. severe 
tailor-made cloth suits, on which it, 
of’ course, appears in a very modified 
form. 4 : 

To return to the dainty summer 
gowns, it is noticeable to what a 
great .extent embroidery is used. 
wherever it is possible.. It is profusely 
used on the imported models now 
being shown in the cotton voiles and 
marquisettes, Embroidered net is also 
used in trimming frocks of charmeuse, 
or the equally modish and _ possibly 
more seasonable crepes, 

The simpler summer frocks retain 
the scant clinging effects of last year 
when draping is not used. The skirts 
are in a general way longer than 
formerly, though still clearing by a - 
good margin, except, of course, even- 
ing gowns, 

The popular finish at the neck is 
as is was last year, the “Dutch neck.” 
The Robespierre collar is seen on 
many models, and lends itself to soft 
lace trimmings in a very charming 
manner. For the simpler models, 
however, especially the outing and 
afternoon house gowns, the little 














A Rural Rest Room in Minnesota 


and two smaller rooms with all toilet 
conveniences. There is a child’s bed 
where many a sleepy child has had 
a nap—also two baby carriages, which 
may and often have been borrowed. 
There is a lounge, a large table cov- 
ered with papers and magazines, and 
plenty of comfértable rockers. 

The room was opened through the 
united efforts of the ladies’ tourist 
club and the commercial club. The 
rent is paid by the city council, the 
matron by subscription among the 
business men, and the fuel by the 
to tourist club, which has supervision 
of the room and hires the matron. 
The woman’s relief corps has twice 
donated $5, and some money has been 
received from church societies for 
the use of the room for fairs and bake 
sales, There is also a small bank in 


“Dutch neck” will hardly be sup- 
planted at present. 

While sleeves have been extremely 
long through the winter season, the 
tendency for short sleeves for the 
summer frocks is asserting itself, 
many of the model blouses having 
elbow sleeves. These sleeves are 
finished very simply, the deep lace 
frill that has been so universal on 
the long sleeve having apparently out- 
grown its popularity. A tiny frill of 
narrow shadow: or valenciennes is 
however very dainty and is softer in 
effect than the severe turn-back cuff. 

In fact, as remarked at the begin- 
ning of this article, there are prac- 
tically no radical changes from last 
year’s styles, the changes showing 
mostly in unimportant details. 
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Pneumonia 
MARY H, TUFTS, TRAINED NUBSE 





Pneumonia is an inflammation of 
the substance of one or both lungs, 
The onset is usually sudden; and the 
first symptom may be a chill, fol- 
lowed by high fever, flushed face, rap- 
id or difficult breathing, cough, rust- 
colored and blood-streaked sputum 
(what is coughed up), hoarseness, 
pain in chest, back and limbs feeling 
ef exhaustion or weakness, headache, 
restlessness, yomiting, drowsiness, de- 
lirium or perhaps convulsions. 

It-is important to remember that 
children under ten years of age sel- 
dom ‘have chills, or rusty sputum. 
Babies do not cough up the sputum, 
Dut may swallow and vomit it. 

Pneumonia is. very common and 
fatal among the aged and intemper- 
ate. The symptoms are often so blind 
in the aged that the disease may be 
well-advanced before it is discovered. 

Some of the conditions which make 
people liable to pneumonia, are: Old 
age, intemperance, changes of climate, 
previous attacks of pneumonia, rheu- 
matism, gout, diabetes, Bright's dis- 
ease, malaria, impure air, and sudden 
chilling of the body, particularly after 
violent exertion. 

Many observations tend to show 
that sometimes at least pneumonia is 
contagious; that is, the sputum (what 
is coughed up) contains germs of spe- 
cial poisons which will produce pneu- 
monia if breathed by persons whe are 
susceptible or whose symptoms are 
weakened itt the ways I have men- 
tioned; For this reason it is safest to 
burn or @isinfect the sputum. 

It may be received into a spit-cup, 
which should be emptied often, and 
washed in boiling water or disinfect- 
ant. Or, the patient may spit into 
cloths, or paper, which should be 


burned at once. The patient should 
not expectorate on handkerchiefs. 

When pneumonia is suspected, a 
doctor should be called at once, and 
his directions foilowed faithfully. The 
patient should be put to bed 
in a quiet, sunny well-ventilated 
room -* 

It is important that he have rest of 
body and mind, plenty of fresh air all 


the time; plenty. of pure, cold water, 
liquid nourishment every two hours; 
baths for cleansing and to reduce fe- 
ver; a clean bed and room; protection 
from chilling or direct drafts; and 
medicines and treatment given as di- 
rected. The doctor will advise as t» 
the temperature of the room, the 
nourishment, and all treatment. Do 
not be alarmed if he orders that the 
windows be kept constantly open, even 
in winter. It has been preved that 
cold is not to be feared in pneumo- 
nia, if chilling and direct drafts are 
avoided. In summer the windows 
should remain constantly open. 

If the doctor objects t» the cold-air 
treatment, the windows may be kept 
raised on strips of board, made to fit 
the space beneath the raised sash; and 
every two hours a window should be 
opened wide fer fifteen minutes; the 
patient being. protected by a heater at 
the feet, extra bédclothes, a woolen 
cover over head and shoulders, more 
fire, and a tent made of an open um- 
brella and a blanket, placed on the 
bed, between patient and open wia- 
dow. 

Wool blankets make the lightest, 
warmest and best bed coverings for a 
sick bed. Two sets of bed coverings 
should be in use, so they may be aired 
daily, out of doors. A feather bed 
shonld@ not be used, for it heats the 
patient’s - back, and gets bunchy, 
wrinkled and. uncomfortable, and 
makes it otherwise impossible to care 
for the patient property. 

The ‘patient should wear only a 
nightgown; preferably one of outint 
flannel if it be winter. If this is not 


warm enough to make the patient 
comfortable, a small wool blanket or 
shawl may be used to cover arms and 
shoulders. 

If a straw or husk bed is used it 
may be made comfortable by padding 
with two thick comforters, which 


should be protected by some water- 
proof material. Table oilcloth answers 
the purpose. : 

The heart is weak in pneumonia, 
and sudden exertion or excitement 
might result in instant death; so the 
patient should not sit up or get out of 
bed for any purpose, until the doctor 
thinks safe. 

The patient should have no visitors 
until convalescent, and it is wisest for 
the family not to make too many or 
too long calls in the sick room, Rest 
and quiet are very necessary. The 
bowels should be moved by physic or 
injections each day, as the doctor di- 
rects. The action of the kidneys should 
be stimulated by giving plenty of pure 
water or lemenade containing a little 
eream, of. tartar, 

-Vever.ard nervous. symptoms may 
be reduced; Py- “Avene Haths$. of hot 
or warm wate containing a Tittle 
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borax, epsom salts, grain aicohol or 
baking soda, 

e teeth should be brushed and the 
mouth washed often with cool water 
containing borax, a pinch of salt and 
soda; or one part glycerin to eight 
parts water and a little jemon juice. 
Fever blisters on nose or lips .may be 
cured by applying Sweet spirits .of 
niter. 

The tongue and lips should be oiled 
sevéral times daily with white vase- 
line, boric ointment or sweet oil to pre- 
vent cracking an@ soreness. The in- 
side of the nostrils should also be 
oiled, 

Milk and lime water, malted milk, 
buttermilk, whites of eggs shaken up 
in milk, water or lemonade, eggnogs, 
chicken: and mutton broths, grape 
juice and beef juice are all suitable 
liquid nourishments, 

Pain in the chest may be relieved 
by applying mustard plasters, tincture 
of iodine, oil of wintergreen, cam- 
phoratefl oil, a paste of lard and bak- 
ing soda, or a mixture of one part of 
spirits of turpentine to three parts of 
sweet oil. Light weight, hot sand or 
bran bags, hot water bags or flannels 
may be applied, but care should be 
taken not to burn the patient. Poul- 
tices are of little value, 

Call the doctor at once if the pa- 
tient has such unfavorable symptoms 
as bloating and distress in the beliy, 
unusual distress in any part of body, 
stupor, a rattling sound in breathing, 
dificult or rapid breathing, blueness 
of hands or lips, weak irregular pulse, 
great restlessness, delirium or convyul- 
sions. While waiting for the doctor 
apply heat or a mustard paste over 
the heart, and give whiskey, brandy 
or aromatic ammonia, and see that 
the air in the room is fresh. Moisten 
the air by an open dish of water. 





New Spring Styles 


The coming of spring always brings 
thoughts of new clothes, The follow- 
ing designs are all new and at- 
tractive. 

6110—Children’s Apron 

This dainty little apron is made te 
be slipped on over the head and may 
be fashioned of gingham, percale or 
chambray, It is a new design in chil- 
dren's aprons, and very easy to make. 
The pattern, 6110, is cut in sizes 4 to 
12 years. Medium size requires 1% 
yards of 36-inch material. 

6106—Children’s Yoke Dress— 

Here is a fascinating little model and 
ene that is becoming to any : mali 
girl. The dress has a round yoke front 
and back to which the body of the 
garment is gathered. It can be made 
with long or short sleeves. The pat- 
tern, 6106, is cut in sizes 2 to 8 years. 
Medium size requires 1 yard of 36- 
inch plain material, 4 yard of 15-inch 
tucking and 1 yard of narrow edging. 

4842—Chiidren’s Rompers 

This garment is just the thing for 
the small girl or boy. This pattern 
closes at the back. A pocket is in- 
serted in the left side of the fror*. 
Chambray, percale or gingham can be 
used to make this garment. The pat- 
tern, 4842, is cut in sizes 2, 4 and % 
years, Medium size requires 1% ; rds 
of 36-inch materiai, 

6113—Girl’s Box-Plaited Dress 

Here is a Charming style and some- 
thing quite new in the way of frecks 
for ithe small ‘girl. “The dress is be- 
comingly box-plaited and has-the clos- 
ing at the back. The pattern, 6113, is 
cut in sizes 6 to 12 years, Medium size 
requires oH yards of 36-inch materiai, 
% yard of 22-inch allover and 1 yard 
of 86-ineh. satin for sash. 

6014—Girl's Press 

This pretty little dress closes at the 
back, and can be made with either 
long or. short sleeves. Serge, chev- 
iot or linen can be used to make this 
dress, The. pattern, 6014, is cut in 
sizes 6, 8,10 and 12 years. Mediur: 
size requires as represented 24 yards 
of 36-inch plain geods and 1 yard. of 
24-inch striped goods, 

6096—Misses’ Dress 

A dainty frock for the miss and 
small woman is here shown, The gar- 
ment closes at the back and may be 
made with or without the yoke, The 
skirt is a four-gored design. Any of 
the popular fabrics may be used for 
the construction of this pretty drese. 
The pattern, 6096, is cut in sizes 14, 
16 and 18 years. Medium size requires 
4% yards of 36-inch material and 
yard of 22-inch allover. 

6103—Misses’ Dress 

This charming and youthful frock 
shows several of fashion’s latest fea- 
tures. It is a simple but altogether 
delightful model and one suitable for 
dressy wear .r for general service. Th> 
dress has the conventional front clos- 
ing and three-gored skirt. The pa* 
tern, 6108, is cut in sizes 14, 16. and 1 
years. Medium size requires 4% yards 
of 36-inch material. 

6067—Ladies’ Dress 

A delightful frock is here pictur2d 
and one quite easy to make, It has 
the fashionable and convenient frent 
closed and, may be made with empire 
or regu : line. The skirt is, 
a fourty “ diode} Raving . inserted 

































































































































































































The Fool-Around Family 
AUGUSTA E. BUSK 
Pa Fool-Around and Ma _ Fool-Around, 
Gene Fool-Around and Jo. 


Wanted to go to the picnic; 
But they could not. My! No! 


Ma weet. ~ aor had no stockings 
rne 
For Gene and Jo to wear 
“Tomorrow, ”" she always said to them, 
I'll darn up several pair.” 


Pa Fool-Around knew the _ carriage 
roke 
A long, long while ago. 
He eh thought of mending it; 


“I wi he’d say to Jo, 


Gene Fool-Around never laced her shoes, 
Therefore she had but one, 

The other fell off as she rode to school 
Alas! it fell in the run, 


Jo Fool-Around had 4 decent clothes, 
His very Sunday best 
He'd tor to shreds when he climbed a 


tr 
To ho a robin’s nest. 


So Ma Fool-Around and Pa Fool-Around 
And Gene Fool-Around and Jo 

Had to stay home from the picnic 
Tho’ each one long’d to go. 


Games of Action 


A game in which the players can 
run is a favorite with the little folks. 


Fox 


is an easy ring game that the smaller 
children can play without help. All 
the players except one, who is ‘‘fox,” 
form a ring. Fox remains outside the 
ring and starts the play by slapping 
the shoulder of one of the players, 
who immediately leaves his place and 
runs around the ring to the right, At 
the same time fox runs to the left. 
The two runners meet, pass each oth- 
er, both going at full speed around 
the ring, and the one who first gets 
back to the den (the place in the ring 
left vacant by the tagged player) may 
hold that place, and the other must te 
the fox until he succeeds in getting a 
place in the ring, 
Boston 

This is a game somewhat similar to 
Llindman’s bluff. All the players ex- 
cept the one chosen to be the “blind- 
man” first seat themselves, leaving 
“blindman” standing in the center of 
the room. He proceeds to give cach 
player a number, and then he calls 
out the numbers that are to change 
seats, thus: “Numbers two, five, six, 
eight, ten change seats.”” These play- 
ers must immediately leave their seats 
io make the change. But if they are 
wise they will rise noiselessly and 
creep stealthily about while making 
the change, avoiding ‘‘blindman,”’ who 
is endeavoring to catch one of them. 
if “‘blindman” succeeds in this, he 
must guess whom he has caught; 
should he guess correctly he takes a 
seat and the number of the player 
caught, who now becomes “blind- 
man.” Occasionally “blindman’” will 
call out for all to change places, then 
a wild scramble ensues, during which 
someone is pretty sure to be caught. 
This game is most interesting if ther: 
are twelve or more players. 

The Feather Game 

The players seat themselves in <x. 
circle with their chairs close together. 
The leader then takes a light feather 
and blows it upward toward the cen- 
ter of the circle. The players are then 
expected to keep this afloat with their 
breath, its falling to the floor involv- 
ing a forfeit from the player on whom 
or nearest whom it falls. 

Toothpick Race 

The children arrange themselves in a 
two rows, equal in number, The lead- 
er or director gives the first child in 
each row a handful of toothpicks, laid 
straight. At a signa) these must be 
passed down the line, one at a time, 
and none of the picks must be broen, 
as they are apt to be if they are 
passed carelessly. If one is dropped it 
must be picked up by the _ person 
dropping it and put as before with 
the others and then passed on. Reach- 
ing the end of the line, they must be 
passed back again to the starting 
point. The side wins which first get. 
back all the picks, provided nore 
have been-broken. In that case the 
side wins which has the least number 
of broken picks. 

Hens and Chickens 


A leader is chosen for the “hen” 
and the remainder of the players are 
“chickens,” except one who plays the 
part of the chicken hawk. The chick- 
ens stand in a row behind one an- 
other, grasping the skirts or coats cf 
the child ahead, and then they march 
around with the hen at the head of 
the line. Meanwhile the hawk stands 
a considerable distance away (this 
depending upon the amount of space 
to play in) watching his prey for a 
time, then he begins to move his arms 
in imitation of flying and calls out, 
“How many chicks have you?” To 
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which the hen replies: “I have ten 
(or any other number) chicks, shoo! 
shoo! The hawk shouts, “That’s too 
many; I'll take a few,” and then he 
runs after the chickens, trying to tas 
them, But the hen is supposed to pro- 
tect the chicks by keeping them under 
her wing when there is imminent 
danger from the hawk. When the 
chicks stoop they are supposed to be 
under their mother’s wing, provided 
they hold on to each other’s skirts or 
coattails at the same time, and they 
cannot be caught. But whenever they 
are not in a stooping position, or 
when they let go their hold for a mo- 
ment, they can be caught by the 
hawk. The captured chick then steps 
out of the line, which should be 
closed up again. The hen and chickens 
may run arourd as much as they like, 
only they must keep together all th 
time. The game continues until the 
hawk has caught all the players. This 
game is best played outdoors where 
there is plenty of room to run about. 
Potato Race 

a number of medium-sized 
potatos in a row about three feet 
apart. Place the same number in a 
parallel row some distance away. Give 
two players each a tablespoon, and at 
a signal they start to race, Each 
player goes up his row, picking up the 
potatoes, one by one, carrying each 
to a given point, them going back for 
another potato, until all have been 
carried. Only one hand must be used 
in getting each potato into the spoon. 
The player who first gets his potatoes 
to the spot decided upon wins, 


Not So High After All—A young 
woman just returned from boarding 
school affected to be dreamy, inter- 
ested only in the higher things and 
so on, She seidom troubled to turn 
her head to speak to ordinary mor- 
tals, so she did not look at the “fare” 
she took out of hér handbag and 
gave to the trolley car conduetor. 
But he meekly, and as silently, gave 
it back to her, It was a lozenge and 
bore these words in red: “Ill never 
cease to love thee!” m 


Place 





The Long Vacation 


KILBOURNE COWLES 


From her swinging seat on the 
porch Louise Merrill saw a meager 
figure coming. down the street. 

“Oh, dear,’ she said to herself 
fretfully, ‘“here’s another one of 
mother’s protegees.”’ 

“How do you do, Miss Louise?” 

“Very well, Miss Whately. Isn’t 
this a beautiful morning?” 

“Yes,” the rather pinched face 
shone with monetary brightness, ‘I 
was just thinking as I came along 
that I never remembered seeing the 
trees on the streets such a lovely 
green before or the sky such a splen- 
did shining blue. It will be a won- 
derful morning to think about,” 

“Won't you sit down here on the 
porch?” Louise pointed to a chair. 
“It’s too glorious a day to go indoors. 
Oh, I see you have your satchel. Are 
you going somewhere to sews” 

“No, I don’t expect to do any sew- 
ing for quite a while. I’m—” 

“Oh, you’re off for a holiday. That’s 
pleasant. Mother will be glad _ to 
know you're going to have a good 
time.” , : 

“I wanted to tell Mrs Merrill 
about—” Miss Whately’s thin lips 
curved into a tremulous little smile— 
“about my holiday.” 

“Can’t you tell me? Mother is 
very busy this morning. Of course, 
if it’s anything important you have 
to say to her I can call her. But, 
really, I’m trying to save mother from 
interruptions,” 

“No,”’ Miss Whately rose and turned 
her wistful little face away so that 
Louise did not see the tears gather- 
ing in her eyes. “No, don’t call your 
mother, Miss Louise, It isn’t neces- 
sary at all. Good by.” 

Louise watched her go with some 
misgivings. “Perhaps I should have 
called mother,” she thought, “but it 
does seem a shame the way everybody 
in the neighborhood hangs on 
mother.” 

Three days later, glancing through 
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the evening paper, Louise cried out, 
“Mother, something dreadful has hap- 
pened. Miss Whately died in St 
Luke’s. Here’s the death notice.” 

“In the hospital, oh, no.” Mrs 
Merrill read the pitifully brief words 
with a deep sigh. ‘The poor, lonely 
child. I don’t see why she didn’t tell 
me she was going to the hospital. I 
would have been so glad to have 
gone with her and to have done’ what 
I could for her comfort.” 

“Mother, she came here to tell 
you, on her way to the hospital, I 
know it now. But I supposed then 
that she was going somewhere for a 
vacation. I didn’t even inquire where 
and when she asked for you, I told 
her you were busy. I thought you 
had too many people always bothering 
you; and, oh, mother, I’m afraid it 
Was partly my blue mull that kept 
me from telling you she was on the 
porch. You were mending it that 
morning so that I could wear it to 
the garden party. Oh, I’m so dread- 
fully sorry and so ashamed.” 

Louise’s voice fell away in a sob 
and her mother looking at her sor- 
rowfully but kindly, said, ‘“‘Dear, your 
tears are too late to help poor little 
Miss Whately—but perhaps—perhaps 
they may help you.” 


The Letter Box 


Dear Aunt Happy—We are sorry 
not to have written you before, to 
thank you for the pins and cards that 
you so kindly sent. We both thank 
you ever so much, and feel real proud 
of them. We are going to write you. 
soon, and tell you what a good time. 
we have skating and coasting, We 
would like to see the page full of let- 
ters from different members of the 
club, From your loving niece and 
nephew, Sarah and Charles Francis, 
Massachusetts. 

This is such a dull neighborhood, 
and I feel as if I got a club started 
that it would make it more cheery, so 
I am writing to ask you to please ad- 
mit me to your membership. I am 
nine years old and have three broth- 
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Victor-Victrola XVI 
$2 


Mahogany or quartered oak 





Mahogany or oak 





If ‘esa is any place where a 
Victor-Victrola is needed and 
sure to be appreciated, it is in 
the homes of the farmers—in 


your home. 


You haven’t the opportunities city people 
have for attending the theatre, opera, and 
musical concerts—and yet you have real 
need of such entertainment to rest body and 
mind after your day of toil. 

And you can have it. with a Victor- 
Victrola in your home. 
world’s best music, sung and played by the 
same great artists who entertain the large 


city audiences. 


You can hear whatever kind of music you like right now. 

You don’t have to wait until you feel you can afford a $100 or 
$200 instrument—any Victor-Victrola you choose as the instrument 
for your home will play every record in the Victor catalog, and 
will give you almost as perfect music as the Victor-Victrola XVI, 
the instrument by which the value of all musical instruments is 


measured. 
Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly demonstrate the 
Victor-Victrola to you and play any music you wish to hear. 

ictor catalogs. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., o., Camden, N. J. 


Write us for the handsome illustrated 


Berliner G 





Victor-Victrola VI, $25 
Oak 


Victor-Victrola IX, $50 
Mahogany or oak 
Other styles $15, $40, $100, $150, Victors $10 to $100 


You can enjoy the 
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1.000 offered for certain inven- 

is. Book “How to Vie a Pewat, 

~- A at ee lnvent™ a —_ -- — 
ugh sketch for free reportas to m 

sbitfty. Patents advertised for Pale at 

our anges nse in Manufacturers’ Journals. 


CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att'ys 
Established 16 Years 
4P. Ww: 





Just What You Want 


| Send $1.00 or more for your subscription to this journal and getaco 
| fully the big advertisement which appears on another page. 


YEAR BOOK for 1913 


— Read care- 


RENEW NOW!!. 





March 8, 191: 


DOWT PAY TWO PRICES 


Save 98.00 €o 622.00 om 
Hoosier Ranges 





WE SHIP arene. 


hout @ cent depostt, 
and allow 10 DAYS: Pree 
“Ir OnLy coe 


fi until you write for our large Art 
aod be ay wpa wonder ful proposition es 
ero — + het 
——P 
Lat RIDER "AGENTS 2277 making big 
TUE money exhibiting aad selfing our bicycles. 
Guo dott cheaper than way ether factory 
RES, Coaster-Brake rear 
f&mpr, and all suadsies at Aalf usual pricts, 
Bo Mot Walt; write today for our special offer. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., ocer. a-1rs, CHICAGO 





"ll never know the 
light until you 
“SUN" LIGHT. No bother, 
odor, grease. Beautiful 
fixtures. 108 styles. 
and burns its own gas. 
Satisfaction or money back. 
itp GIVEN, je'S inmps 
Get catalog and liberal 
terms. 


Hollow wive system also. 


SUN LIGHT CoO. 
St.. Canton, O 








SAVE HALF Your 
Paint Bills 


By using INGERSOLL PAINT — proved 
best by 66 years’ use. It wiii piease you. 
Only paint endorsed by the ‘‘Grange. 
Made in all colors—for all purposes. 
DELIVERED FREE 
From the Mill Direct to You at Factory Prices. 
INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK — FREE 
Telis all about Paint and Painting hed Durability. 
How to avoid trouble and re S by paints 
fading, chalking and pectir Vainable information 


free to +i with Samp le Color Cards. Write me. 
IT NOW. I can save you money 


@.W. Ingersoll, 269 Plymouth $t., Brooklyn, H.Y. 


Get A Canadian Home 
In Western Canada’s 


Free Homestead Area 
The Province of | has several 
Manitoba *<2 hor 
tricts that afford rare opportu- 





un ——— iod of over a quarter of a 


ury. 

Portact Climate; Good Markets: Rail- 

ways Convenient; Soll the very best, and 
rable. 


pu 
older Districts —— mag be bought at 
reasona’ 
For Fortier ‘Particulars, address 


J. S. Crawford 
301 E. Genesee 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


| or write Superintendent of Immigration, 
Ottawa, Canada. bi 











11] The Nation’s : 
Garden Spot- 


THAT GREAT FRUIT AND TRUCK 
GROWING SECTION— 
along the 


tlantic Coast Line 
RAILROAD 


ia, North aed South Carolina, 
Alabama ead Florida, write to 
A 
“and the Caroli 
Wtmington, N. 
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WILBUR McCOT 
A. & 1. Agt. for Florida, 


Jacksonvilie, ng 
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UNDER THE EVENING LAMP 


ers and one sister. Margaret Roach, 
Maine. 

Dear Aunt Happy—We are found- 
ing a club of 25 girls, Don't you think 
that is good for a start, Aunt Happy? 
We are going to have a party soon, 
and will write and fell you all about 
it. We have a room which my father 
made for our club. Later you shall 
hear from the other girls. We. have 
bought 12 games to play. We want 
you to send us a name for our club, 
if you please, The girls’ names are: 
Cecelia Oakes, Marie Gordan, Eliza- 
beth Knox, Marie Hooligan, Mildre1 
O’Brien, Marguerite Buffin, Marie 
Cain, Mary Doolan, Anna Conlon, 
Agnes Sullivan, Anna Kelly, May Mc- 
Cabe, Nora Davern, Agnes Kilty, Mae 
Creed, Florence Wixted, Helen Brynes, 
Nettie Evans Mary Carroll, Mary 
Murray, Catherine Corcoran, Mary 
Metz, Catherine Gavin, Frances Clear, 
Marquerite Lavery. Your loving niece, 
Mae Hart, Illinois. 

Dear Aunt Happy: I have received 
my card and club pin, and think they 
are lovely. Thank you very much for 
them. The girls around here have 
had a club that they call the Busy 
Pees. Isn't that a nice name? We 
sew and makes dolls’ dresses, and 
crochet, and have lots of fun. We 
meet each Saturday at a_ different 
place, taking turns about. I am send- 
ing a picture of my pony and myself. 
Yours, Mary Simonsky, Wyoming. [I 
am sorry that the picture was not suf- 
ficiently clearcut to reproduce well in 
cur columns. In order to get good 
results the photograph must be very 
clear and distinct. ] 

Dear Aunt Happy—wWill you let an- 
other little girl join your Good Time 
citub? I live in the country, four miies 
northeast of the nearest town, on a 
farm of 160 acres, I am 15 years old, 
and in the eighth grade. I'm tall and 
slender, and have blue eyes and black 
hair. I enjoy the boys’ and girls’ 
Good Time club, and am sending ten 
cents for a pin. Mamie Dempsey, 
Texas. 

Other 
Ray Hess of Kansas, 
kins of Massachusetts, 
of Kentucky and John 
Kansas. 

Lottie Ettor of Indiana writes that 
she has for a pet a bald-headed bay 
horse whose name is Jimmy. He is so 
well trained that when she hitches 
him up, she raises the shafts and he 
comes right under without any lead- 
ing. She also has a pet dog whose 
name is Teddy. He will go and get 
the mail and when he goes to the 
store with her, he carries back the 
small bundles. 

Carroll Goding is a new Maine 
cousin. Carroll had the misfortune last 
winter to break his leg, and conse- 
quently had to lie abed two months 
with 20 pounds tied onto the end-of it. 

John Marvin of Delaware writes 
Aunt Happy that he has started a 
Good Time club in his neighborhood, 
with the following members: Gilbert 
and Ethel Cosden, Maurice and Har- 
old Frazier, John and Wilson Moore, 
Edwin Nelson, Lioyd and Franklin 
Kinnamon, Viola Chase and Mary 
Pleasanton. 

Dear Aunt Happy: Will you allow a 
little farmer giri io join your club of 
Good Timers’? I am ten years old, and 
my birthday is April Fool day. I am 
always delighted when the day comes 
that we are to receive our paper, for [ 
enjoy the letters so much. I walk two 
miles to school, There are no Good 
Time clubs in this neighborhood, and 
if Aunt Happy will allow me, I will 
try and organize a club. Fairy Bur- 
gess, Illinois. [Aunt Happy will be 
only too glad to have you organize a 
Good Time club in your neighborhood, 
Fairy. Why not try to organize one 
this coming week? The contest for 
the largest club does not close until 
March 15.] 

Laura Morgan of Illinois sends in 
the following names for a Good Time 
club: Lela Wacher, Madge Land, 
Olive Wacher, Levana Land, Charies 
Morgan, Douglas Morgan. 


Untimely Pride 


She was a cultured Boston girl 
AS sweet as she could be: 

She went to spend aes with 
Her aunt in Chicope 


Her aunt was of the gentle kind, 
Whom everybody loves: 

Her poultry-yard just overflowed 
With chidiens. ducks and doves. 


Good Time members are: 
Herbert Hop- 
Jessie Jacobs 
Byrd of 





Now when this Boston girl went home, 
She asked her aunt to let 

Her take one half-grown chicken home 
To feed and live her pet. 


Her lover met her at the train, 
To take heg basket home; - 
She promised him an angel cake, 
When home-laid eggs should come. 


She lifted up the basket lid, 

Her treasure proudly showed; 
The little wretch stuck up his head, 
And flapped his wings—and crowed! 


{Missouri Valley Farmer. 


Decapitation Answers—Chair, 
spout, clover. 





The Better Kind—There is this in 
favor of the thoroughbred dog: Its 
owner is more likely to keep it shut 
up. 


New Spring Styles 


{From Page 385.] 

plait or habit back. The pattern, 6067, 
is cut in sizes 34 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Medium size requires 6 yors* 
of 36-inch material and % yard of 2 
inch allover. 

5764—Ladies’ Tailored Shirtwaist* 

Here is a plain tailored shirtwaist 
that any woman can ddevelop in a 
short time, it can be madde with 
plain or gathered sleeves and with 
low rolling collar or removable turn- 
down collar. Madras or chambray can 
be used to make this waist. The pat- 
tern, 5764, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 
inches bust measure. Medium size re- 
quires 2% yards of 36-inch material. 

5913—Ladies’ Dress 

This dress is dressy and smart, but 
quite easy to make. It closes at the 
back and the pattern provides for a 
separate guimpe. The collar and 
yoke are of allover and the whole 
appearance of the garment is rich ard 
attractive. The pattern, 5913, is cut in 
sizes S52 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Medium size requires for the dress 
4% yards of 56-inch material and 
yard of 24-inch satin, and for the 
guimpe 1% yards of 43-inch material 
and \% yard of 22-inch all over. 

6122—Three-Gored Skirt 

Here is a pretty skirt model and one 
of the newest designs of the season. 
The closing is at the front. The em- 
pire or regulation waistline may be 
used, The pattern, 6122, is cut in sizes 
22 to 30 inches waist measure. Me- 
dium size requires *+} vards of 56-ineh 
material. 

6021—Ladies’ Shirtwaist 

A pretty and fashionable shirtwaist 
design is here offered. The garment 
is made with front and collar in one 
and may have long or short sleeves. 
The stylish Robespierre collar is an 
attractive feature. The short sleeves 
are finished with pointed turn back 
cuffs. The pattern, (#21, is cut in 
sizes 34 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Medium size requires 2% yards of %t- 
inch material and ™% yard of ‘A-inch 
contrasting goods. 


6126—Ladies’ Overblouse Waist 


This model represents an overblouse 
waist with drop armholes and sepa- 
rate guimpe. It is attractive and 
Stylish and quite simple to carry out. 
It may be used for wear with sepa- 
rate skirts or may form part of a 
complete costume. The pattern, 6126, 
is cut in sizes 34 to 42 inches bust 
measure, Medium size requires 2% 
yards of 36-inch materié le yard of 
edging and % yard of 36- inch lining 
for the guimpe, 

6101—Ladies’ Two-Piece Skirt 

This model gives a stylish two-piece 
skirt, one of the latest styles of the 
season, The garment closes at the left 
side of the front, and is especially 
suitable for bordered material. Plain 
goods may be used also to splendid 
advantage. The pattern, 6101, is cut 
in sizes 22 to 30 inches waist measure. 
Medium size requires 2% yards of 44- 
inch plain or bordered material. 


How to Order 
Price of pattern 10 cents. 
Be sure to state SIZE wanted! 
Order by number from our fashicn 
department. 


The Round Table 


To PRESERVE BUTTER—I would very 
much like to know how to keep but- 
ter. I am very particular about the 
making of it. and the butter is splen- 
did, but I wish some of the readers of 
the Round Table would tell me a way 
to keep the same and not have it lose 
its favor.—[{Mrs C. W. 

RECIPES REQUESTED— W ill some 
reader please give me explicit direc- 
tions for canning corn and peas, also 
how to prepare hulled corn, such as 
our grandmothers made, and £007 
recipes for making head cheese and 
Philadelphia scrapple. These woul i 
be greatly appreciated.—[ Anxious 
Housekeeper. 

GRAHAM PANCAKES—I would 
recipe .for graham pancakes, raised 
with yeast not compressed. Also a 
recipe for German potato salad. In 
return I send the recipe for hard soa» 
requested by J. R. A.—[Mrs 8. M. 

Hago Soap—tiIn an iron pot dissolve 





like a 


“one can lye with one quart cold water, 


Stirring with a stick. Allow solution 
to cool. Mix six pounds grease (tal- 
low or lard) clean and free from salt. 
When grease mes cool enough to 
bear the hand, and not before, stir in 
cooled solution of lye until mixture 
is thoroughly combined. Drop into o 
weegen box lined with muslin. Cover 
with blanket or carpet and set in a 
warm place for two or three days. It 
can then be cut in convenient shape. 

Grarr Arpor—Will some of the 
readers give directions for making a 
pretty rustic grape arbor, or tell 
where same may be found.—({W. C 

REMEDY FoR PLANT FLics—I hav 
heard that tobacco ground fine or snuff 
sprinkled on the earth around the 
plant would destroy these pests. Do 
not place the above against the plant. 
{ Resebend Ranch. . 








Plumbing & Water Supply Systems 


save many dollars in the cost of a 
complete or partial ourfitr, and the expense 
high-priced labor, by our system of installing 
which js fully set forth in our 
FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

of 100 pages, showing many styles of the most 
modern and economical equipment and all the 
fittings and accessories 

Full instructions and our absolute yuarantee in 
every transaction, with our experience and advice 
at your service. 

Write for Free Catalogue “A” and Prices 


AMERICAN IRON PRODUCTS COMPANY 
95 William St., New York 


Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Disco That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Seventy- 
Five Per Cent 


A Free Trial Package is is Mailed to Every- 


A. L. Rice, a@ a 4 eS oF 
Adams, N. Y., has discovered a process of mak- 
ing a new kind of paint without the use of eiL 
He calls it Powdrpaint. it comes in the form of 
a dry powder and ali that is required is cold 
water to make a paint weather proof, fire preef 
and as durable as oil paint. it adheres to any 
surface, wood, stone or brick, spreads and loeks 
like oil paint and costs about one-fourth as 
much. 

Write to Mr. A. L. Rice, Manuf’r., 67 North 
St., Adams, N. Y., and he will send you a free 
trial package, also color card and full informe- 
tion showing you how you can save a good many 
dollars. Write today. 


You can 

















Presides 


The adjustable back over- 
comes every drawback common 
to ordinary suspenders. 

Light, Medium or Extra 
Heavy. Extra lengths for tall 
men, Signed guarantee on each 
pair. Price 50 cents, any dealer 
or the factory 
rae ¢. 6 cA EDGARTON =BFG. CO., 
508 Main Street Shirtey, Hass. 





EVERY BOY OR GIRL 


Going to College, Technical or Normal School should send 
their name on postal to Lock Box Fifty Eight, Roxbury, Mase 


For Spring 
NEEDLEWORK 





1882, is just the thing 
ik is made of 

yellow and red 

tep and 


Tiis pretty pillow, No. 
parlor, canoe or bungalow 
. stenciled in brown, green, 

16x20 inches. We can furnish 


measures 
back. with floss to outline, for only 


baby ees mat 
pretty little design on Tinene, with cotten to 
work the design, ly 


ARTICRAFT CO. 
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Power Lot—XI 


HROUGH ditch and brush 

and along the edge of ledges 

he made his way; for he 

was unfamiliar with the 

trail known to the natives, 

along which only once 
Cuby had directed his steps when, 
absorbed in her pretty merriment, 
he had gone with her to hear 
the “knockin’s” at Spook House. 
There had dwelt at one time at 
Power Lot and the River a purely 
English element, so far inspired by 
the religious and esthetic sense as 
to rear a little churen on the com- 
manding pinnacle toward which Rob 
was now advancing. ‘hat little band 
of worshipers—expatriate in this 
strange land—had long since ceased 
to assemble at any earthly summons, 
though the bell in the old steeple 
called weirdly for them on certain 
nights when the wind was high. And 
there were some who :aid they did 
assemble, all in wedding white, amid 
the aisles of the crazy old church 
now called “Spook House’’—where no 
other congregation had gathered for 
many a long year, 

Rob had forgotten about the knock- 
ings. The night drew him, and the 
moonlight, and the awful isolation 
and grandeur of the site. It was 
farther than he had imagined, but he 
walked on stoutly, coming up at the 
rear of the church and intending to 
make straightway for the front for 
the sublimity of the sea view. But he 
heard the low murmur of voices, and 
before the _ traditions concerning 
Spook House could pierce his sense 
with any terror, he distinctly recog- 
nized Mary Stingaree’s voice. Amaze 
and curiosity held him still. Standing 
on a bank of underbrush, he could 
look through the yawning windows to 
those that were also a _ painless, 
yawning gulf on the other side. 
There, outside the church, leaning 
against the rotten windowsill, stood 
Mary and myself—Jim Turbine. Our 
faces were turned from him, our view 
was to the sea, A sudden mad 
jealousy seized Rob, to whom I had 
been an object quite outside the pale 
of any serious friendship with a 
woman like Mary Stingaree. 

“Well,’ I said to Mary, unaware of 
my smoldering audience at the rear 
of the church, “if you wish, I'll go 
down to the River and see what I 
can do to get Rob and Bate away from 
Tee-bo’s,” 

“They both went down there,” she 
answered. ‘Virginia told me. She 
gets all the gossip, voluntarily ren- 
dered through Mrs Treet.” 

At the house I hardly felt inclined 
to bother with ’em,” I said; “but 
when you look off here, things that 
did not seem of so much consequence 
get up and sing inside a man as 
though they demanded to be heard 
before other things. That is all the 
way I can put it. I reckon you under- 
stand.” . 

“My ‘brother’ Jim! I knew that 
you would go. Did I take an unfair 
advantage,” she aded, half smiling, 
“in bringing you here, on the way, 
to look off over sea and land? Shall 
you go down the footpath of the ledges, 
Jim? I'll go back home alone, and 
I shall think of you—with more grat- 
itude—than I can ever speak—every 
step of the way.” 

She was eager to have me gone. 
I never yet had stumbled by luck on 
any romantic situation with Mary, 
but that the summons came to me 
from some quarter or other ‘o go off 
straightway and risk my neck some- 
where for the sake of other folks. 
Still, I made easy of the fatality, being 
dire used to it. I loitered only a few 
moments. 

“You can easily manage to get Rob- 
ert away, I think,” she continued 
rapidly; “you can easily persuade 
him! but Bate, in spite of his degra- 
dation, is a man in determination, 
you know.” 

“Rob threw Tee-bo’s jug of rum off 
into the river bed; so I’ve heard.” 

“Yes, but he was in a pet. There's 
no ‘hold-fast’ to him. In another 
mood, a little hardship or disappoint- 
jaent, and he would drink again like 
a fish.” 

She sighed and turned her face 
northward where the evening star 
shone. Rob saw the beautiful pro- 
file. I looked, too, wistfully. 

“Mary,” I said, “I’ve offered myself 
to you many times, I know; and I 
7 not worthy of you. I do not 

tt 
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vain of purpose, 
“not a man at all,” 


— ons _— 


nights of carousal, 
“but—forgive me— 
stored through sheer 


stances and necessity, 
the first sight of the tempter, 


She rested her hand on my arm, and t 
But I reckoned, his riotous will, 
places in the world that poor Rob and 


) to cast from him; 
am such an old friend, you 
» if there is anyone else?” with his selfish regrets. 
low that even re- 
a girl remembering a lover; swept in upon him as a flood, had now 
it was only thoughtful, as i i 

E oozed from his 


How long he sat 
> neither knew nor cared. 
igi Mary went sadly 
leaving the house door 
> return of the wanderers. 
the River and found 
Bate at the evil brew, 

tob sat crushed and hopeless, alone 


He dreaded to rise. 


> is not a man at all, 


not seem to me to be ; 
I went my way down the ledges, 


Neither of us saw Rob. 


one would overtake him and sat down 
weakly upon a stone behind ; 
elapsed before 


» lifted his head again to the solemn, 


s itself to those 


“religion,’’ besides being the 
For his making or his marring, i 
i i eould tell him that. 
his room noiselessly, and with 
supporting himself 
he opened the ancient 


away from him. 
—and the dearest 


Every prop had fallen 
The last friend of all 
he had even known—had scorned him, 


again—his text, 
God threw it at him, 
4 the manner of 
fought with beasts at 


her slighting words. 
“He—he is not 


clenched his fists once 
the rekindling 
far from him? 
hope of winning her 


always as sus- was still a fight 
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Ma’ry’s apern strings,” said Bate to 
Cuby. ‘“He’s perlite to her, but he’s 
clean got over his mash.” 

. i is crack’ in his 
haid,” admitted Cuby. 

“It’s a pity you ever got spliced onto 
him. You might ‘a’ done better,” 
Bate reminded her modestly. 

“He is one good stiddy man,” re- 
joined Cuby guardedly. “Scol’ an’ 
scol’, an’ make a sport of him, you 
can no more make him to be in anger. 
He only smile, lak you was dirt. He 
is stiddy, savin’ his money, all, ta 
rent the Treet place for me and him 
to make a home. But he is not as I 
lak; he is not to me, any more, 
amusin’; frien’ly; he makes himself 
in loaf with all droll folks, an’ the 
more they be lak people make a 
laugh at them, the more he lbafs 
them. He is become crack’. in his 
haid.”’ 

“‘He’s been a fool ever sense I first 
seen him,” said. Bate. ‘‘Well, you’re 
tied to him, so there’s no use talkin’,” 

“If he goes clean crezzy,” said 
Cuby, “I shall to get quit of him.” 

“If you do that, I'll marry ye my- 
self, the way ye ought ter be married, 
Cuby. Ye done a durn foolish thing.” 

“He was not so when I fir’ seen 
him. How is anybody goin’ to tell?” 

“You could ’a’ depended on me to 
be the same thing right along.” 

“Yes, that is true,” said Cuby, with 
placid and entirely concealed cyni- 
cism. 

They both sighed, Cuby in a de- 
lightfully equivocal fashion, Bate with 
an active sentiment of revenge. 

One day as Rob leaned on his hoe 
handle the thought of being bound 
came to him all the fiercer for the 
wild freedom of the landscape. A 
hearty criminal in prison could in- 
terest himself in making his escape; 
but to stay, all unlaureled and un- 
cheered, for the tedious self-imposed 
task of “fighting beasts’’ «nd proving 
himself a man; in his business, a 
youth, with whom the sun of joy is 
strong and the wind of adventure 
sweet, sometimes loses heart. Whi'ls 
Rob’s tireless muscles were develop- 
ing the texture of whipcord, his brown 
cheeks were growing hollow. 

In his bleak humility and loneli- 
ness, any kindly word from a fellow- 
mortal, any confidence or appeal from 
a human heart, came to him like wine 
and food. 

“Rob, Rob Hilton! Come you over 
here, please. I want ye,” called the 
Widow Byjo, swinging her own hoe 
aloft in beckoning and mandatory 
fashion, 

“Look here, I’m put out. Can you 
work in my patch here the rest of 
the day, Rob? I’m in for a tejus 
job, by Jo! Mary Stingaree has got 
a letter that Jim Turbine brought 
over to her, and I’ve got to take a 
city tourist to board. You know him, 
so they say; knew him in New York. 
He’s a big gun, so they say, big in his 
line; and his name is Doctor Mar- 
gate.” 

“What do you mean?” 

Mrs Byjo’s Boarder 

“What I say, and I’m stumped, by 
Jo! I can till the fields, self-respect- 
ing, but I’ve never been brought 
down to boardin’ tourists. But there! 
Mary, she asked it, and it’s got to be. 


-l’ad do more than that for her. So 


I've got to swaller my spleen and go 
to work inside sweepin’ and bakin’, 
So there, as 'm a woman what is a 
woman, I’ve heaved my last sigh 
vver it.” 

“Do you mean that Doctor Margate 
is coming up here?” 

“I do. You d@n’t appear to like 
him,” said Mrs Byjo, commenting on 
Rob’s trembling lips and pale manner 
of excitement. 

“Why, I’ve written him—in the past 
—four times, and he never answered 
me; written him urgentty on most 
important matters, and he never an- 
swered me. I didn’t know but he 
was dead.” 

“He may be dead to you and me, 
but he ain’t dead to Mary Stingaree, 
I reckon,” said Mrs Byjo with mean- 
ing. “Not that Mary’s confided any 
courting about it; but she says he’s 
wore out with a tremenjus practice 
an’ wants a sniff o’ air among us 
Injuns in Noman’s Land. But he’s 
a widow like the rest of us, and his 
daughter was Mary’s mate, and put- 
tin’ two and two together, I infer 
that Mary is some acquainted with 
him; it may be courting, it may not 
be; that ain’t my business, but there’s 
a lot that is; will you take my place 
in the fields? I'll pay ye thirty cents 
an hour.” 
| “Why, yes, Pll go right to work,’ « 
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said Rob, with exceeding quietness— 
‘right to work.” 

There was always that—work, to 
pay his board; work, to put by some- 
thing for the, rent of a home; work 
for this, work for that; whatever his 
perplexity or sorrow there was always 
work to be done—work, work, work. 
When Reb went home to dinner he 
regarde@ Mary without any special 
curiosity. He had ceased to blush in 
her presence; his eyes, of late, had 
met hers very frankly; but what, to 
the people round about, were laughing 
eyes, to her were dreary; they were 
ever grave and stricken when they 
met hers. 

“Doetor Margate is coming to Power 
Lot te stay a while at Mrs Stafford’s, 
Robert. Perhaps she told you?” 

“Yes. Is he coming to see you, 
or to find out about me? What is his 
object in coming ’way off here?” 

Mary herself colored a little under 
the steady frankness of those dreary 
eyes; she noticed with a twinge of 
pathos the hollowness: of his’ tanned 
cheeks. 

“There is his letter,” she replied, 
handing it out. “He gives simply as 
his motive the desire for a change 


of scene and air. I think his visit 
coneerns you. I have written him, 
always, very kindly’’—her eyes went 


down; Rob was now so strong and 
virile a creature in appearance for 
this indulgent sort of treatment— 
“very encouragingly, about you.” 

“Thank you,” said Rob drily, ris- 
ing. “I trust you did not have to 
strain a peint in order to be kind.” 

She looked after him with a new 
emotion of surprise. He walked care- 
fuly across the clean floor in his 
slippered feet, sat down on the door- 
step and put on his boots as usual, 
and tramped methodically over to Mrs 
Byjo’s to his labors. 

[To be continued next week] 





Rearing Fur Bearers — 





Many fur-bearing animals _ that 
formerly lived only in the wild state 
are now reared successfully on farms 
devoted to that purpose. A reeent 
biological bulletin gives some inter- 
esting facts concerning this. Skunks, 
muskrats and foxes are fur-bearing 
animals that have been successfully 


reared in captivity, or in preserves 
under the control of breeders. Large 
prices are asked for mature black 


foxes because of the great demand and 


the reluctance with which breeders 
part with their stock. There have 
been fewer attempts to raise mink 
in the United States than the other 
animals, but with the price $3 to $8 
for a pelt, the present prices, the 
raising of these animals should be 


profitable. 

Muskrat farming is already a pros- 
perous business The highest point 
of development is on the eastern 
shore of Maryland. Here the marshes 
devoted to that purpose are worth 
more measured by the actual income 
than cultivated farms of like acreage 
in the vicinity. The marshes need 
only to be ‘protected from poaching, 
as the rats feed on the leaves of 
weeds and marsh grass. The rental 
to the trappers is usually for half 
the fur. Only one other animal in 
the world, the European rabbit, ex- 
ceeds the muskrat in the number of 
skins marketed. 


Good Music 


HENBY 8S, FIELMAN 








The most beautiful and _ inspir- 
ing thing in the world is good 
music, You can travel every- 
where among all kinds of people, 


those who are up or those who 
are down, refined or coarse, and you 
find they all enjoy good music. The 
idea is wrong that the common people 
like only rag-time—they prefer se- 
lections from the great masterpieces 
whenever they can get them. Of course 
one has different moods—sometimes 
that music pleases you which has the 
most snap, vim and cheer to it; then 
again you want it soft and low that 
will appeal to the sentiment and go 
down to the soul. Who would waste 
their time in idle gossip at the saloon 
or unattractive store if they could 
have the best music at home of the 
kind they want? To my mind one of 
the most wonderful developments of 
these times is the invention by which 
any and all kinds of music are now 
brought within reach of everyone by 
means of the talking machine. This 
is why I am so glad to see it adver- 
tised in this paper. 


<< 





None for Him 

One mother who still considers 
Marcel waves as the most fashionable 
way of dressing the hair was at work 
on the job. 

Her little eight-year-old girl was 
crouched on her father’s lap, watching 
her mother. Every once in a while the 
baby fingers would slide over the 
smooth and giossy pate which is 
father’s. 

“No waves for you, father,” re- 
marked the *Mttic one, | “Son'’re: all 
beach.” 
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eline”’ is. best. 
Cleansing, soothing, 
irritated skin. 


The different “ Vaseline” 
pure, simple and safe. 





Vaseline 


FoR all the little ills of all‘the family, “ Vas- 


preparations, each for particular uses, are 
Illustrated booklet on request. 


In handy glass bottles everywhere. Refuse substitutes. 
CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
(Consolidated) 
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“Every Woman Her Own Dressmaker” 


A new book which tells how to make all kinds 
of garments from a corset cover up to a full 
dress, and illustrates 200 of the most practical 
styles for Ladies, Misses and Children. 
sides containing a large assortment of patterns 
the book has an interesting section of em- 
broidery designs. This useful book is printed 
in colors, and while the regular price by 
mail is 25 cents, we will send it for 5 cents 
to our readers. Address 


ORANGE JUDD PATTERN DEPT. 


Myrick Bidg., 
Springfield, Mass. 


Peoples Gas Bidg., 
Ave, Chicago, Dl. 
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Al Marvelous Reveleiiie 


facts, new ciroumsténc new in- 
Guences, new conditi ona, Be ponte, which 
are pregnant with m= 1~ a" possiblities to all 


basmess, eee and b: ng. ot 
covers ese new 


The 
phases | in the lot of practical experience 
scientific knowledge up to the close of 1913 is 


CO-OPERATIVE 
FINANCE 


By HERBERT os 
It sets forth the American m 


for the American peop) includ 
national basin each a Shes banks, ling Bo ple 
morgage | in oh mate 

n in e. pleasing, era graphic, 1 gieers 


the new situation 1 i a - so inter 
asp its details. Fascinating asa novel, relis- 
le as @ text book. 
A NOTABLE PIECE OF BOOK-MAKING * 
The COMPLETE work consists of 
41 Chapters, over 50 titles, $ neeriy 480 
137 illu ons (inserts on plate paper). 
MANY "PICTURES IN COLOR 


An InN 






PROES Buch = eatTous pages s 
tN wee duality, soft Anish, easy on ope, 
mai Pit gqunueTe won moe 
“aif hr A ES 
gold and bisck. “Price $1 NET. 
Orange Judd Company, 


Publishers 
Headquarters Book Dept. 315 Fourth Ave., New York 
This book sells at sight, 





















It Answers Every 
Question 


This great annual will 
answer any and all of the 
thousands .of questions 


that come up in the average 
home in the course of a day, 
month or year. It is just the 
thing where there are chil- 
dren in the family, as it is well 
named an “Encyclopedia and 
Ready Reference Book for All 
the Family.” It can be absolute- 
ly relied upon; it is accurate 
and timely; and as an argument 
settler, it is supreme in its field. 


Orange Judd Year Book 
Almanac & Atlas for 1913 


Every farm home needs this book —it is a 
necessity. Besure to send in your order now 








AND READY REFERENCE BOOK 
FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
—_ << 
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The Orange Judd Year Book, Almanac 

farm and suggestions for the home and housewife — mother is not neglected. 

every farmer will appreciate and every home ought to have, and we want you to have a copy at our expense. 

There is so much in a book of this kind that it is impossible to adequately describe it in such es Seo 
handsomely bound in illuminated, cardboard covers, prin 

excellent quality of paper, well illustrated. Being 6x8}4 inches in size, it is a convenient book to handle. 


Given Upon Request—While They Last 


Suffice to say, it is a big, thick book, 


£16 /eosSY TL ane DYNUWTY WOOE UIA 














Get Yours! 





The Almanac Features are Unique — There is a New 


and Interesting Formula for Foretelling the Weather 
and Atlas for 1913 abounds with hints and helps for the 











Itis Accurate and 
Complete 


In addition to the enor- 
mous fund of general 
information of a more 
or less statistical nature, this book 
carries many features which can- 
not be found in any other year 
book. Among the more important 
are the 30 pages of splendid maps, 
many of them in colors. These 
are invaluable in a book of this 
kind, as they make it unnecessary 
to refer to some map or geogta- 
phy in looking up a matter 

tional or international importance- 





It is just the kind of book 
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TO ANY SUBSCRIBER WHO IMMEDIATELY SENDS $1.00 in pay- 
ment for his subscription to this journal for the coming year. New subscribers 


may have the book on the same terms. 


Owing to the great value represented in this book, a0 other premiam or present can be had when this book is taken. Remember, this 
book is not sold alone — only ens copy can’be had with ose subscription and it can only be secured in connection with our jouradl, 
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(Phelps 


BIG 160 PAGE 


COLOR WLUSTRATED 5 WYO 
On the Kind of Bug 


=—<=and Phelps Pays the 
Postage, too 


You Want 


Buggy users all over the country are enthusiastic over Phelps’ big 
new book of buggies, showing the great Split Hickory line for 
1913 with all the latest designs. 
Farmers are not satisfied with just azy buggy. They demand 
style and comfort and durability. This book shows buggies that 
will satisfy every careful buyer who must have only the best, but 
who does not want to pay exorbitant prices. 
Everybody who has seen this new book says the 1913 Split Hick- 
ory buggies have such fine style and handsome paint, varnish and 
upholstery that they’ll set the fashion for every community they 
come into. And Phelps’ wonderful offer has long been the 
pacemaker. 
It’s way ahead of all other methods of buying buggies. Read 
offer below. 
Now let Phelps send you this great book. Get the proof of 
the Jopularity of the Split Hickory line—Jl67,000 of them in 
use today. 
Read how Phelps makes buggies. See photographs of fess. 
Look over the beautiful color plates, see just how your 
buggy will be paznied. 
Notice how the upholstery and body and running gear 
harmonize and contrast with each other in beautiful shades 
of red, green, blue, brown, yellow, etc. The book shows 
these actual colors. 
Read how Phelps has made buggies and sold them direct 
for years. The book gives facts about buggy making 
that will astonish you. You’lllearn how to judge a buggy. 
You’ll find how to éuy a buggy just as intelligently as 
you would a horse or cow. 


This is the Big Book that Shows 
You How toSave $25 to $40 on 
a Buggy—Don't You Want It? 
Phelps hasn’t a single agent, or jobber, or middleman, 


or dealer. Phelps deals divect. He gives you the 
factory quotation—the wholesale price. Phelps saves 


3 
;: 


you $25 to $40; not 
only that but he gives’ you 
, a 30 Day Free Road Test. You accept your 
buggy only after you have fried it thoroughly. 140 styles to 
choose from. Two year guarantee. 167,000 satisfied customers. Every 
buggy made to order. Every bit of Phelps’ big offer is contained in the book. 
It can’t be explained here. It takes 160 pages—most of them illustrated—to tell 
™@ this story. Phelps’ book is a real encyclopedia of buggies. Youneed it even if you 
y are not ready to buy a buggy for some time. Phelps says - 


mw Just Write Toda) | 
\4 Phelps.is glad to pay the postage on his big book just ff 
to get it into your hands. He knows that once peo- gy 
ple £now about Split Hickory Buggies and the great 
Phelps’ offer it’s hard to satisfy them with anything 
else. There’s no obligation tobuy. Phelpsis glad 
to give away this great work on buggies. Because if 
you don’t buy, maybe some of your neighbors will. 
And 7?’s a good book to have on hand for reterence when 
any: question about buggy making or buggy prices 
comes up. .So. don’t delay. Senda postal to Phelps to- 
day. Just write “Send me your Buggy Book.” Sign your name 
and address plainly and then write on the other side of the postal: 
H. C. PHELPS, President 
The Ohio Carriage Manufacturing Co., Station 4, Columbus, Ohio 


Send that postal right now and the great buggy book will be mailed to you aé ones. — 


US 


RUNS SEVEN YEARS AND GOOD YET 
North Star; O.. March 6, 1912. 


_@ Phelps. reli. 
a Kis 7 
Onie. 
Dear Str: 
I have ome of your now and hate mn it 
about seven years, aud it is good jel, avd is the 
buggy I ever sat. 


bgbtest sunning 
Yours truly, 
F. B. HARICE. 


HARD USAGE FOR ELEVEN YEARS 
Quaker City, O.. February 1, 1912. 
H. C. Phelps, President, 
The Ohio Carriage Co. 
» Ohio. 
Dear Sir 
am need & Bet of wheels for my Split 
Biekory Puggr Send price Met nd catalog Our 
Dugsey bas been jn hard use fer 11 years and this is 
the frst repair. 
Yours truly, 
BINGHAM BATES. 


ALMOST GOOD AS aoe prres EIGHT YEARS 


Chesapeake, 0, March 20, 1912. 
The Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co. 
Columbus, Ohio, 


Gent : 
° I bought a Split mae from you 8 years ago, and 
can nestly s2ay it’s 2 


mort as good as new yet, 
excepting 


It has never cost me a cent of repairs, 
painting and new rubber tires last spring. 
Respectfully. 

JOHN RUSSELL. 


. Pheips, President, 
Mig. 


SAVED $20.00 OR $25.00 

Pittsboro, N. C., May 8, 1912 

Ohio Carriage Co. 

umbus, Ohio. 
my buggy sli O K and like it five. fam. 
I expected. I think I saved $26.00 oF > 
just simply Gne and aroug. Anything Ee 

‘or you, I oli de it with Pleasure. 
ey ~ 


yours, 
PRERY. 
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